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SCIENCE AND HUMANITY 


PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


I, Tae Human ASPECT OF SCIENCE: SCIENCE AND BOCIETY 


(i) Thè social origin of Science. Science may be viewed as 
an activity on the part of mankind like art and religion and its 
merits judged from this angle.* It arises out of society to meet 
certain human needs and it influences and is influenced by society. 
Social situation sets problems for science and .also. determines the 
mode of solutions to some degree while the latter affects the situation 
itself in its turn. It is natural for us to speak of certain scientific 
discoveries and inventions in the context of certain pre-existing social 
conditions which led to the former to a large extent while we, quite 
legitimately, speak also of a particular situation in the context of 
the science and technology that have been directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible, with some other factors, such as religion and polities, for 
bringing about that state. Thus, though chance must be given its 
due recognition, history of science and society is not e series of 
accidents but a mutually interacting and meaningful development. 
Though each individual step in this development may not be minutely 
traced by the rational procedure for lack of our information and of a 
thorough understanding of the human psychology, and also because 
. OÍ some genuine element of chance, yet certain broad features of a 
rational order can well be noticed by even a cursory glance at it. 


1 The paper is the basis of one of a series of five lectures delivered at the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharggpur, in March, 1955. 
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Thus if we look for the very origin of science we might come ‘to 
the plausible theory of its development out of primitive magic which 
is primitive science fulfilling in a crude and superstitious manner 
the need of man to know nature in order to get the best out of it. 
Tn primitive society the magicians were the cleverest of men who 
believed they could predict and cause or check, as one needs, such 
very important natural phenomena as rain, storm, sunshine, fertility 
of the soil, the woman and the she-animals, and human disease and 
death. The great value of forecast and control of natural events 
for the primitive society is obvious and so is the power and prestige 
enjoyed by the magician in the society. Now this primitive scien- 
tist, the wizard, did not know the indactive method consisting of 
patient observation, hypothesising, generalisation and verification. 
He would predict and control events by ali kinds of imaginary nieans, 
mainly guided by associations in the mind ol the events with certain 
things. Thus he would predict rain if the family cat mewed in a 
certain manner or the ants shifted their place. He would see bad 
and good omens in things. As to the control of natural events, he 
would take recourse to homeopathic and contagious magic, as Frazer `° 
calls them. He would sprinkle water or draw clouds and rains on 
the ground to cause rain, ask a man wishing the death of his enemy 
to get the hair or dress cr a picture of the latter and to destroy it. 
He prescribed tiger’s meat to the prospective mother wanting a brave 
and strong child and crocodile’s flesh if she wanted her child to be 
an agile swimmer. Now such prediction and control of natural 
events were not satisfying to the people for long who depended on 
the magician so much for their life and happiness and who treated 
him with much respect and fear. In fact, the magician was the king 
of the tribe that looked to him for guidance in the affairs of life. But 
‘as the magician king could not fulfil his obligations successfully, 
and this failure was more apparent the more the people became 
clever and critical and less naive and credulous, he lost his prestige 
amongst them. They would even take him to task for his palpable 
misfires in vital issues. A failure of rain aud crops, a pestilence 
taking a heavy toll or a defeat and death of a hero or the 
tribe in spite of the magical performances to avert the mishap, 
would have serious consequences for the magician. So that 
both the magician and his lay people grew more critical of 
the whole procedure. Now some would think of a supernatural 
agency behind nature who must be supplicated in order to get matters 


1 James George Frazar, the famous anthropologist. Sze his book, The Golden Bough. 
. + 
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as one desired, while others would proceed more posilivistically and 
observe carefully nature itself and discover the regularities therein. 
So that religion and science emerged from the remuins of magic. 
Religion continued to be magic in the sense that the magician, 
now appearing in the role of the priest, believed in his direct com- 
munion with the Spirit (or spirits) governing the world and, so, 
knowing from Him (or them) the future events and also influencing 
the course of nature according to human needs through Him (or them). 
Science may also be regarded as a magic so far as it involves the 
faith that what happened several times in a cerlain manner will also 
happen in the same manner. Thus the scientist, finding certain signs 
of rain or storm or fatal disease can forewarn people or the implict 
faith that the phenomena treated as signs will be followed by their 
concomitants as they have been in the observed cases. ‘The whole 
terminology of sign and the objects signified or of cause and effect, 
which implies the scientific methodology, siso implies a basic faith 
in the uniformity of nature. However, this scientific manner of 
prediction and control of the course of nature depends also on careful 
observation of the natural phenomena and on tbe discrimination of 
the true and the accidental] antecedents of events. Thus the methods 
of agreement, difference and concomitant variation cf cause and effect 
were gradually evolved which were made explicit much later by the 
logicians, for instance, Bacon and Mill. Thus the causes and symptoms 
of events which were important for man were studied by the scien- 
tifically minded, who became venerable persons of the society like 
the magicians and entered into competition with tbe priests. The 
latter went on having their influence on society side by side with 
the scientists. The priests, however, finding with the prozress of 
time and science, the difficulty of challenging the scientists in the 
original field, viz., that of knowledge and control of nature, shifted it 
by and by. ‘Their interest and activity gradually occupied the realm 
of the spirit instead of the matter. It was feit that man has other 
needs than the material ones, that he wanis not only to know and 
enjoy nature in the ordinary sense but also in their spiritual sense in 
which to know nature means to enter into an experience of the ground 
or spirit behind nature and to enjoy means to delight in this very 
intuitive knowledge and presence of nature. 

(ii) Mutual interaction of Science and Society—Thus, science, 
we thus see, has roots in the society. It springs out of certain funda- 
mental needs of man, the need to live with less frustrations in the 
world where he is piaced by his destiny. To fulfil this need he has 
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to study nature and know its habits and manners, as it were. Know- 
ing these he can contro! nature. Thus the problems of science are 
cet by the practical needs of man. Man’s earliest discoveries in the 
field of agriculture, animal husbandry, metallurgy and engineering 
were all prompted by his most urgent needs. Later in the history 
of science we find that the Hgyptians discovered geometry for they 
had to measure lands swept each year by the floods in the river Nile, 
the sea-faring people living at the coasts discovered navigation, the 
people living on agriculture made discoveries ard developments in that 
field while those who had to get their food-stuff from abroad in 
exchange of nished goods made progress in science and technology, 
inventing the steam engine and later electrical machines and other 
numerous appliances. How social needs lead to seientific discoveries 
is seen from the discovery of the Prussian Blue iu Germany which 
was used as a dye that replaced indigo grown in India by the British 
planters. How a scientific discovery, in its turn, influences the 
society, is also seen from facts connected with the same discovery. 
For the Prussian Biue, a much cheaper substitute of indigo, drove 
the latter out of market and, so indigo plantations out of existence. 
This brought an end to the very sad socio-economic circumstances 
that these plantations had| caused and that formed the theme of some 
of the most powerful novels and dramas of the Bengali literature 
of the time. 

Taking a broad view of the matter we can readily see the mutual 
influences passing between science and society. How the very face, 
and the mind too to a large extent, of the world have been changed 
by modern science and technology need not be told at length. The 
world has become smaller with the discoveries and developments of 
telegraphy, wireless and the invention of locomotives, steamship and 
aeroplanes. This had led to greater under-tanding between man and 
man, better co-operation and cosmopolitanism. But it has also bred 
a certain suspicion in man for man, mutual jealousy end competition. 
Other factors are, of course, there to comolicate matters and it is 
unscientific eitner to praise or denounce science only for the good or 
bad situation that humanity to-day finds itself in. Man’s ethical, 
religious and psychological tendencies have also to be considered in 
judging these issues. However, that science plays a predominant 
part in the making of our society is without doubt. The production 
of goods and their distribution to the people are naturally governed 
in a democratic government by man according to his self-interest and 
notion of equity, yet scientific discovery and technology are great 
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influencing factors in this most important matter determining econo- 
mic condition and socio-political relations existing in the society. 
Thus, for instance, the invention of a new and simple mechanism, 
when placed in the hand of the capitalist, will drive out of work and 
to misery a whole population of workers. The invention of luxury 
goods will go to benefit the moneyed classes while the poorer ones 
will be benefited so far as their services may be needed to produce 
them. They wouid like increased production of goods which they 
most want, more food, cheap clothings and utensils and housing 
materials. In modern times this side of the question is taken into 
account even in the democratic countries (as contradistinguished to 
the totalitarian ones) where the government regulates in some measure 
production and distribution of goods and, therefore, rules, indirectly, 
the scientific research and technology. In fact, the great influence 
of science is recognised by every state now and, so, the scientists, the 
wizards of our times, are both venerated and guarded. The control 
of scientific research and the scientists is becoming the order of the 
day even in the most democratic countries. This fact testifies to the 
social force that science represents. 


(iii) Science and the threat of another World-war—Now this 
leads us to examine the most important and much-disscussed issue in 
this connection, viz., the role of science in the present situation of the 
world when it is threatened with violent and total wars suicidal to our 
race. It is science, no doubt, which is largely responsible for making 
war sq violent and so extensive. One atom or hydrogen bomb can 
do in a few seconds what a million ordinary chemical bombs could not 
do in a day. Then modern warfare is mostly carried on the air with 
explosives and the country more advanced in technology and war 
industry is more likely to win; so that the best targets fer bombing 
are the big industrial cities. Waris not fought now on battle fields 
by military forces, the whole population of a country, including its old 
men, women and children, and even the sick and the invalid, are 
involved in war. Again, since war-Industry requires some raw mate- 
rials from other countries, and if the warring country is industrially 
backward if gets a supply of war materials and technicians from 
another country, any war started between two countries will spread 
in no time like a conflagration. Science has made the world smaller 
through its advanced means of transport and communication and it 
has brought countries closer and mutually involved through their 
co-operation in technology and industries. All these circumstances 
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brought about mainly by ecience go to wake a modern war relent- 
less in both vigour and scope. It is a total and a global war. | 

Now this is certainly a demessing feature which uaturally an- 
tagcnises one against science. But there is one ray of light in this 
Furrounding gloom. War being so. unlike a game with swords and 
guns or even with ordinary bombs, may be a little less popular with 
the ec-called brave people and even with the politicians whose persons 
it now touches rather too rudely and intimately. War being so 
violent and total might be abandoned by the war-mongers who might 
now seek out scme new medium of excitement. Nations might 
find other methods of selting their differences. Thus science, by 
waki: g wer rather too drastic a project, may have helped it to disə 
appear from tbe world. Of course only time will prove whether war 
Janguithes and dies a natural. death or it still goes strong. But 
chances are there for the former.alternative to succeed and if it does 
science will emerge out of the present. mist of. suspicion and dread 
that surround it to a clear light of cheerful trust. | 

One thing more will then emerge ; the realisation that tbe pest 
of war, though to be condemned for many reasons, have nevertheless 
these redeeming features that it stimulated scientific research, brought 
the countries and the technicians of the world closer to one another, 
and the discoveries and the inventions made in connection with the 
atomic weapons could easily be utilised for constructive work. Thus 
it will be recognised that though wars are partly the work of science, 
they also help the progress of science which, in the long run, out- 
modes warfare and leads mankind on the path of genuine progress 
and peace. ; ; 

(iv) The future of Science. But what if aJ] this be moonshine, 
if, that is to say, science really helps war, if the war-loving and 
more technologically advanced pecple seizing the new possibilities 
of a scientific war for world dominance perpeluate it and ever threaten 
others with it? In that case, certainly, science, in the hands of the 
few, will be a weapon to tyrannize over others In that case too we 
have no cause for absolute despondency. For if science helps the 
peace and progress of mankind in general, it will have the respect 
and ec-cperaiicn fiom e], while if it does not its prestige will suffer. 
‘They will then be antagcnised against it and sooner or later wreck it. 
This is simple to understand. For the people at large are essentially 
peace-loving and ccmircnsensical though at times excited and led 
away by their other interests, love of power and sheer pugnacity 
aid vanity, and by their politicians. They do have their way in the 
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long run and in the modern scientific age, when any industry -eqguiras 
‘co-operation from the people, the rule of the few wat-maciaes or 
cunning political acrobats cannot last very long. So that without 
going into the very intricate and controversial subject of modern 
politics and economics we can say that so far as science proves to be 
the real cause of peace and prosperity of the people in general all 
over the world it will go strong otherwise it will be banned, that is, 
the type of scientific research that proves more a bane than a bles- 
sing to the people will be suppressed by them. Who knows why in 
India we look upon all scientific curiosity as essentially sataric ? If 
man abuses science through his folly aud a narrow cult cf scient- 
ism, he willend by banishing science from his culture; of course, 
may be that in the remote past, as described in the mythologies, 
there have been civilizations ruined by an indiscrete wcrship of 
science and technology. Certainly if man makes a fetish of a thing 
which might be otherwise good, and uses it for bad ends, it is his 
narrowness of outlook and diseased spirit that is to be blamed rather 
than the thing itself, But what really happens and is psychologically 
‘natural enough is that on his realisation of h's folly, after suffering 
the dire consequences of it, he forsakes the fetish with fear and 
repugnance. And the experience of man at a time is hand2d down 
to his posterity, such is racial memory or the collective unconscious. 
But man may be saved from such extremes of infatuation and revolt 
by a bit of clear thinking. He who worships the king may also go 
to kill him; Bernard Shaw says somewhere. The best thing would 
be to take matters in their proper contexts and to adius; them to 
our life judiciously. Science needs to be but rightly approached 
‘and employed for the human good, neither worsbipped as a deity, 
much Jess as.the only ons, nor condemned as a demon. Just as 
“other disciplines, lke art, literature, ‘history, economics and politics, 
may be abused by some fond and shallow men who may treit any 
one of them as the only means of knowledge and culture and as 
providing the criterioa of value to judge anything else in tke world, 
so is science open to this abuse. Men of science, then, and also 
others who swear by science, should be open to the values represented 
by other disciplines. The search for facts and a rational correlation 
of them by the hypothetico-deductive method, known as the inductive 
method, and the use of this” knowledge to control our environment 
to advance our life’s interests, is not all that we can do abou; reality. 
Appreciation of facts for their own sakes, such as ari represents and 
fosters, and the search for. some supersensible ground of she facts 
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and their laws, such as metaphysics is occupied with, are no less 
important than the scientific enterprise ; and the several disciplines 
supplement instead of competiting with one another. To know the 
proper place of science in our culture and te cultivate it without making 
of it an exclusive passion and a idolaterous cult is the antidote of 
an abuse of it and the subsequent antagonism and taboo against it. 

However, we have seen how science may help man towards 
peace and prosperity in the present situation when he is threatened 
with the prospect of a total war. If science does not help or if 
man abuses science through his folly and a narrow cult of scientism, 
he will end by banishing science from kis culture; of course, 
if he at all survives the atomic wars consequent upon his blind- 
ness. ‘The people that may escape destruction by the atomic 
explosion and radioactivity will certainly form a race of humanity 
to whom sslience will be a dreaded name. So that we may sum 
up the relation of science and society in the present context by 
saying that if science does not prove a blessing to society, through 
its making war more devastating, and, so, more like a common 
calamity than a bold enterprise, and if it does not totally end society, 
then the latter will end the former. 

(v) The value and disvalue of Science. Let us now turn from 
the more obvious and immediate questicns regarding the mutual 
interaction of science and society to some broad social consequences 
of science. The values represented by science, and which the modern 
society, being predominantly scientific in outlook, learns to prize, 
may briefly be noted. Respect for facts is one and love of rational 
order, harmony and clarity is another. It is needless to point out 
the significance of these values for our culture which must be progres- 
sively freed from superstition, dogmatism, disjointed mass of opinion, 
arbitrariness and confusion. .Society cannot unite unless its members 
come to possess and share a common stock of knowledge instead of 
being divided against one another in their opinions. Science fosters 
a faith in some objective basis of our experiences and prompts us to 
seek it through a co-operative enterprise. This leads to the recogni- 
tion of the place of every experience that any member of the society 
may have, all the diverse experiences being organised into a system 
making a symphony, as it were. Again, science in its applied aspect, 
that is as technology, also requires collective enterprise in which raw 
materials and expert hands coming from diverse places are all equally 
valued. Moreover, since science, both in its theoretical research 
and practical applications, gains from equality of opportunity given 
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to all men, it cannot but support democratic way of thinking and 
living and its practice naturally fosters this sane outlook. Then, one 
who has respect for facts and rational order cannot be a respecter of 
person nor can he suppress facts. So that the other values that 
science represents are collective enterprise, equality of opportunity, 
equal worth of every individual and freedom of expression. A scien- 
tifically minded society will not, therefore, be morally and politically 
degenerate as some people seem to think. But that does not mean 
that science is an unmixed good or that it does not represent some 
disvalues. A society exclusively nurtured on science will have a 
certain narrowness of vision, a dogmatic adherance to mechanism 
and intellectualism and a predatory or business-like attitude to nature. 
That there is much in reality besides what can be brought under 
the measuring rod and neat and trim formulae, that there are things 
beyond the eye or ear, “the light that never shone on land or sea’, 
and that nature is there not only for us to know it and use it but 
also for our pure disinterested appreciation of it, all this the man of 
science tends to forget. But such pure men of science or societies 
patterned on sclence are rare and perhaps freaks of nature and a 
highly unstable phenomenon. Science is not a more natural way of 
approach to reality for man than art or philosophy and, so, the dis- 
values represented by science need not worry us much. Their cor- 
rective is a genercus dose of art, philosophy and religion which have 
their own peculiar appeal to man. Generally our great scientists are 
highly sensitive to them. One’s occupation with sensible experi- 
ences and their correlations through mathematical formulae does not 
necessarily dull one’s other faculties or block other approaches to 
reality. So that the natural influence of science on society is not 
alarming but healthy on the whole, provided, of course, the latter 
be not narrowly or too exclusively devoted to science but keeps open 
its other modes of approaching reality. This manner of multiple 
response to one’s environment is a sign of one’s vitality and this 
makes for real progress and rich variegated experience and joy. 


TI. SCIENCE AND MORALITY 


(ü Moral lesson of Sctence—Science, as said before, has certain 
definite moral consequences on the people cultivating it. If misrepre- 
sentation of a case out of one’s self-interest or prejudice is a vice, then 
science is an antidote of it, for it inculeates a respect for facts. 
Clever politicians and propagandists, who are engaged in so much 
mischief to-day on an international scale, though good men are not 
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altogether absent in this field,—are generally not men of science and 
those who are {aken in by them, the gullible minds, always eager for 
sensational and convenient ‘news’, need a scientific training. They 
do not even care for logical consistency or factual plausibility of the 
news they gulp, for they do not believe much in rational order which is 
the ideal of science. Science seeks to organise the data into a system 
in which they ate inter-connected by laws so that none might fall 
apart, be loose or casual, This love of rational order is reflected in the 
social field where too the scientifically minded people like to have 
proper order and plan instead of chaos and conflict. Men trained 
in natural science cannot but translate the ideal of rational order into 
our social behaviour, things are not allowed by them to drift. So 
that ethics and sociology are approached in a scientific manner. Our 
present muddle in practical sociology and morals may be cured to a 
large extent if we substitute a scientific method of enquiry in these 
fields for prejudice and dogmatism. Science has no extrarational 
interest to serve, be it personal or national, and it does not know any 
authority, whether scriptural or traditional. Science owes no loyalty 
to anything but facts, reason and harmonious order. Whatever policy 
will bring about the greatest possible coherence in the society will be 
recommended by it. Again science favours the democratic principle 
of equality of all men, fcr men are for science and technology subjects 
who know and do and as such are valued irrespective of their nationa- 
lity, cast and creed, complexion or habits of eating and dressing. 
Science, particulary in the modern times, when both in theoretical 
research and technology it has grown in complexity and size, is a 
cooperative enterprise on a global scale. No individual scientist can 
make much headway if he works in an isolated manner and no 
technology can achieve any considerable success if it restricts itself to 
the bounds of a country with regard to its procurement of materials 
and technical hands and to the distribution of its products. Thus 
science stresses the principle of equality and co-operation rather than 
of discrimination and isolation. And this principle, when applied to 
the question of man’s behaviour, cannot fail to yield good results. 
For it is plain that much of our trouble to-day has its source in 
our separationism. Mankind has been always divided against itself 
through all kinds of prejudices,—racial, religious, geographical, politi- 
cal, cultural and linguistic. Prejudice with regard to complexion, 
fcod one eats and the dress one wears is also there. So that a 
scientific approach to sociology and politics is an urgent need of our 
time when mar can no longer live apart from one another because 
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of the advanced means of communication and a greater need for 
exchange of men and materials in technology. Sinze we cannot 
live apart to-day as we could in the past, we must evolve a formula to 
Jive in peace and harmony. Side by side with our natural science 
and technology we have lo develop a scientific sociology. To leave 
a lag between the two will be to allow much human euergies to be 
frittered away in useless conflicts, whether in wars of nerves or of 
atoms, and that will be a most uneconomical policy. This love of 
economy is also a principle of scientific research beside that or respect’ 
for facts and rational order. Its importance in technology is obvious 
while the principle of parsimony is a leading idea in th2oretical* 
science where the simplest hypothesis is held to be the truest, pro-' 
vided, of course, it covers all the facts connected with a phenomenon’ 
to be explained by it just as adequately as its rivals. 

(it) Defect of a purely scientific morality: its cure.—HEowever, 
though science implies certain imporant moral principles, which when 
translated into practice may cure some of our present maladies, it is 
not an adequate basis of morality. We cannot neglect our iraditional . 
morality, though we have to strain some parts of it through she seive . 
of critical reflection before giving effect to it. Such principles as love 
of one’s neighbour, non-violence, mercy and humility are no doubt 
essential for human welfare and progress while certain more specific 
rules ‘of conduct such as those related to our eating, clothing or mar-.. 
riage may not be so and need to be reformed. Again,. science respects 
the individual so far as he is a witness and verifier of factual data and 
a technical hand but it is neutral to him as a mere person. Tradi- 
tional morality teaches us to treat every individual as an enc in him- 
self, it holds the human personality as sacred and, so, bids ús to love 
and respect every man, however worthless he may be otherwise, 
however meek and humble. A scientific mind may even be impatient 
with those whose contribution to the social and economic iife of the 
community is meagre, who are more a liability than an asset to their 
neighbours. The Spartans used to dispose of their weaktings and 
Plato supported this practice. But this utilitarian ethics is against 
traditional morality and religion where dignity of the human person 
is held intrinsic and inviolable. Science favours an utilitarian ethics, 
the basic scientific attitude towards nature and life being pragmatic 
and any waste being looked upon as folly and sin. But this is rather 
a sordid outlook of science when viewed from the standpoint of tradi- 
tional morality which draws its tenets from ‘idealism and religious 
sentiments. So that we must not make ecience out role moral guide’ 
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or allow it to interfere with our fundamental ioral intuitions. We 
should rather reinforce our essential morality with what is healthy 
in science such as ennumerated here, and we should use technology 
to translate our moral aspirations into a wider field of activity. In 
fina, science should be complimented by traditional morality while 
the latter should be purified of its accidents and dross by critical re- 
flection encouraged by science. Science stends for and fosters certain 
moral values which do not conflict with but reinforce those taught by 
traditional morality. The latter should remain our chief guide in 
conduct rather than science which has a certain narrow utilitarian 
outlook and is indifferent to some of the highest and most important 
moral principles, such as, those of universal love, humility and of 
intrinsic worth and sanctity of the individual person. 


{Ii Science AND RELIGION : 


(i) The religion of Science and the spiritualistic religion. With 
modern science appeared an outlook on life and nature which may 
be called religious so far as it replaced some of the older theological 
beliefs of man and determined his will end conduct. Religion is 
our practical approach to the problem of life amidst its surroundings, 
if is coming to terms with our destiny. Modern science has dis- 
covered the precise demonstrable laws of nature, a blind power in 
the inorganic and the organic world, the vastness of the universe in 
time and extension of which all things are parts, and a certain per- 
iodicity in cosmic order. Naturally these discoveries cannot but 
influence ones overall attitude to the world and, so, one’s essentia} 
faith governing his behaviour. This new faith may be called ‘‘natur- 
allistie religion’’ or ‘‘the religion of science’’. 

Now the first discovery of science is the operation of precise 
and demonstrable laws in nature which satisfies his demand for cer- 
tainty and coerciveness of natural knowledge. That the world moves 
according to the laws of mathematics was an exciting revelation to 
the fathers of modern science, Copernicus, Kepler, Galelio and Newton, 
who worshipped mathematics as the queen of the sciences. The 
philosophers too, Descartes, Spinoza and Liebniz, introduced the 
mathematical method in philosophy seeking to deduce the natural 
facts from some self-evident premises. This recognition of mathema- 
tics as a key to nature led to the belief in scme cosmic order which 
is not teleological, either man-centred or God-centred, but mechanical. 
As such it is indifferent to our human interests, whether individual 
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or collective, and our task and delight lies only in knowing this vast 
impartial order and in resigning ourselves toit. Thus the philosophy 
of unalterable reign of Jaw and destiny takes the plice of a wise 
Providence. This is not an absolutely new outlook, for the Chinese 
Tao, the Greek Nemesis or Fate and the Indian Rit have not been 
very different in meaning from this reign of law that science discovers, 
and Lucretius and Omar Khyyam have sung of this determinism 
and of our surrendering ourselves to it with pleasure. Cne con- 
sequence of this fatalism is one’s indifference to morality, for with 
the disappearance of Providence goes one’s free-will and of any 
teleological order and the question of what we ought or cught not 
to do loses al! significance. Thus a philosophy of pleasure follows 
with all the passivity and pessimism that are its usual atrendants. 
Resignation to the impersonal and blind order may be cheerful and 
dignified as may be found in Confucius and Spinoza bul it is mostly 
gloomy and self-debasing, as in Babylonian and Greek naturalism, 
verging on cynicism as in Khyyam and Thomas Hardy. There is, 
no doubt, much awe and mystery and even piety in this resignation 
to law and order, but as no trust in Providence and hope in the 
future may be found in it, there is but despair and no urge for 
self-improvement and social welfare. Thus though this naturalistic 
religion with its worship of cosmic order fosters certain healthy 
attitudes, such as the spirit of humility, reverence for impartial jaw 
and truth, a sense of awe and mystery towards the world, it does not 
quite fulfil the function of a true religion which gives us courage 
and cheerful trust and which engages our best efforts towards bet. 
tering our lot in this universe. True religion ensures the dignity 
of man though if teaches him humility ; man feels himeelf a weakling 
before almighty God yet great so far as God is his Father who takes 
loving care of him and is always by lis side sharing his joys and 
sorrows, success and failures, and who helps him to grow into a 
perfect soul out of a complex of certain half-formed instincts and 
feelings. Tbus a spiritual religion is needed to complement a natura- 
listic one and to correct some of its faults. There is reign of law in 
this world, but it is enjoined by God who has a plan and free-will 
and who has also given us free-will and a: conscience. - The work 
of soul-making could not be possible in a haphazard world and with 
human beings who have no law or order in their behaviour, no memory 
and no habit. So there are laws of inanimate nature and of living 
and thinking organisms also, but they do not complete the picture 
of the world which has freedom also in a large measure. Free-will 
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needs an ordered world where freedom may be exercised and an 
ordered mind to exercise it, and then, all causal relations of means 
and ends are fashioned by God Hinself who has also the power to 
set aside ihe operation of a law or to revise it. Now these theolo- 
gical matters are rather difficult to understand as philosophical theories 
and we need not attempt it here, but what we wish to drive at is 
that spiritualistic religion,—and the major historical religions are 
such,—cannot be replaced by naturalistic religion which may in- 
troduce certain new religious attitudes and correct and clarify certain 
old ones, but must itself be corrected and completed by the spiritu- 
alistic religion. Certainly we judge this relation here from our own 
point of view ihe validity of which may be challenged. But this 
is the predicament of all ultimate points of view and judgments. Our 
own standpoint is one of faith built on the essential wisdom of our 
race as expressed in the large utterances of the propheis and mystics 
of ai] countries and times, a faith which is not afraid of but entertains 
and absorbs, without any loss of self-identity and dignity, the findings 
of modern science. This is a faith, again, in the principle that a true 
religion must ultimately be a source of strength and happiness for 
man, 2 rock to build his palace of hope and peace upon. 

(ii) The worship of power, We now pass on to other elements 
of naturalistic religion. The worship of power is one. Physics 
found vast reservoirs of power in the form of heat and light, gravity, 
electricity and magnetism, in all things, and, recently, inside the 
atom. Biology bas found the great power that manifests itself in the 
growth of the organic bodies, for instance, the sprouting of grass in 
hard soil, the development of an embryo in the womb and its later 
growth and resistence to adverse conditions. Psychology has dis- 
covered the power of the will that leads man and nations to assert 
themselves and conquer other men and lands. ‘The will to live, 
reproduce and enjoy and to wield power may bs the ultimate spring 
cf our conduct; so al least what Nietzche thought and so, more or 
less is the thought of Freud and his desciples. Now what can a man 
of science do when face to face with this blind power in nature but 
to fall on his knees before it ? Power as 3 basic fact of the worid 
and the glorification of it is a part of the religion of our scientific age. 
So the glorification of self-assertion instead of humility and self- 
denial, of our instincts of possession and passion instead of sacrifice 
and serenity, of war and domination instead of love and surrender, 
seems so natural a thing. But this philosophy of power-worship does 
not really satisfy our religious urge. For power is after allan imper- 
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sonal principle howsoever we idealize it and it cannot produce that 
emotional satisfaction and harmony as dogs worship of a personal God. 
Further, the moral consequences of this pseudo-worship are patent and 
sufficiently threatening. The philosophy of attachment and assertion 
has played havoc in the world, and besides dividing human race into 
numerous warring camps, it has strained our nerves to their breaking 
point and led us to neurosis and cardiac disorders. It is, therefore, 
high time that we look for other objects of worship. Our spiritualistic 
religion can readily show us that object to be God who manifests 
Himself as power but who is essentially a benevolent person bidding 
us through our conscience to be humble and eeli-denying, wielding the 
rower of love rather than of hatred. x 

(ii) Vastness and Periodicity of the world. The vastness of the 
universe of which we are insignificant though integral parts is a per- 
vading idea underlying science which discovers this vastness and the 
inter-connections of phenomena. This leads to a feeling of unity of 
a person with all the rest of nature including the living beings and 
one of disinterestedness. This is a high mystical attitude and on the 
whole healthy, being in conformity with the teaching of spiritualistic 
religion. Along with this there is anotber doctrine of science, the 
periodicity or rhythm in the movement of the world which may be 
passing through cycles of birth and death. It arises out of a small 
germ of primal energy, develops and then relapses to the original state 
to arire again. The principle of expanding universe is a cosmological 
theory popularised hy Eddington and it reminds one of the older 
theories of Heraclitus and other Greek and Indian theories. One 
main consequence of this cosmology is the sense of meaninglessness 
of the world and its goings on. The world loses all teleology or pur- 
pose and becomes a recurrent series of novemenis and, so, endlessly 
boring. This is a very despairing outlook and we find it in plenty in 
the writings of some literary geniuses who were impressed by this 
element of scientific philosophy, e.g. Meredith and Russell. (See 
Meredith’s poems. The Question Whither, Meditation under stars 
and Spirit of Earth in Autumn, and Russell’s essay, “A Free-man’s 
Worship and The Scientific Outlook). 

(iv) Need for spiritualistic religion. Our findings, (ela with 
regard to the relation of science to religion is similar to that of science 
to morality. We have found that science has a religion of its own, 
a naturalistic one, which has many noble features but which is not 
wholly gocd or adequate as a religion, and, so must be corrected and 
complemented by spiritualistic religion which, however, still retains 
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its value for and sway over the minds of men all over the world. It 
is ever fresh with new meanings and directions as man’s discoveries 
of outer-nature and of his own nature and his problems grow in range 
and complexity, perplexing him in the extreme ; it has ever an answer 
to his ultimate questions of Whence and “Whither, ever a sign-post 
to his true destination provided he cares to approach it with some 
genuine concern and initial faith that it demands. Science is no 
enemy of religion nor religion opposed te science, for they have 
distinct though related realms to cover and c-fferent aims and methods. 
Science can neither prove nor disprove God nor religion need 
bother over cosmology. What is needed for an integral culture is 
spiritualistic religion without its naturalist dogmas and a science 
and technology that knows its limits and does not arrogate to itself 
the responsibility of answering our ultimate questions of life. 
Science, as has been said, implies a philosophica] and religious out- 
look but this should be judged by a supericr test of truth and 
adequacy, and elements in it that do not conform to the essential 
spiritual wisdom of the ages, such as materialism, determinism and 
pessimism, must be replaced by the healtiier and truer doctrines 
handed down to us by the generating imsight of the mystics and 
saints all over the world and vindicated by our own intuition. 
The conflict between science and essential religion is born of a 
confusion and must be resolved. Science should help religion, 
both in theory and practice, by leading us to some of the latter's 
basic doctrines, such as, love of truth, resignation to universal law 
and order, and sense of kinship with nature and other beings, and 
by opening up extensive ways to help and uplift the condition of 
man. Science should be a handmaid of religion though the scien- 
tific outlook may purify the historical religions of their superfluous 
dogmas, their rituals and fetishes, the shams and shiboleths, and 
their exclusiveness and intolerance. Science can help to cure the 
traditional religions of their lack of Christian charity and catholicity, 
make it more open and living, a perennial fount of ultimate wisdom 
and peace for the world at large. For science is open and self- 
critical and catholic, it holds none of its findings to be sacrosanct nor 
treats any as the exclusive possession of any community. The 
scientist Is ever eager to revise his results in the light of any new 
facts reported to him from anywhere or suggestions made by anybody 
and, of course, this revision is impossible if he does not shar? his 
ändings with others. Science is an universal discipline in the sense 
that the scientist m possession of a truth feels z. duty to share it and 
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its beneficial consequences with otbers and religion can leara from 
science in this respect. For while some religious cults are secretive 
others are arrogantly proselyting, but the true religious spirit is freely 
and gently communicative, it is like light or love spreading itself out. 
But just as science can do so much for religion the latter can also 


help the former in some ways. It can cure science of its certain 


shallowness and arrogance in its denial of any other reality than 
what it has access to, in its rash judgment on the whole of the world 
including human life on the slender and precarious basis of its 
observations -made on a fragment of the universe for a little while. 
Religion reminds science of the great many questions that the latter 
cannot answer and yet which it cannot declare to be meaningless 
as it sometimes does. Such questions relate to the ultimate basis 
of the sensible world and its laws that science studies, the nature, 
source and destiny of our souls, and to the evil that is round us and 
the good and peace that we dream of. These are vital questions 
that are always at the back of our mind and it is religion with its 
higher insight that gives clear meanings to these and helps us to find 
their answers. Religion teaches science to know the latter’s limits 
and thus keeps it from doing as much harm to the human culture 


as it might otherwise have done. 


TV SCIENCE AND ART: 


Science, by virtue of its vigour and exactitude, its cold steel- 
frame of quantitative laws—at least that is how the layman thinks 
of it,—and its usefulness, distinguishes itself from art which is more 
or less a free-play of imagination and isa luxury. But this distinc- 
tion is often exaggerated into a contrast by people, particularly the 
artists, who seem to think of science as an enemy of aesthetic sensi- 
bility. The romantic poets like Wordsworth and Shelley treated 
analytical reason ruling science as inferior to, and, in fact, a hand- 
maid, of synthetic imagination that operates in poetry. Imagination, 
or poetry which is the expression of it, is the ‘‘breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge, while science only murders to dissect”. 
Reason is to imagination’’, says Shelley, ‘‘as the instrument to the 
agent, as the body to the spirit, as the shadow to the substance” 
(See Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads and Shelley’s A 
Defence of Poetry). But this extreme relation is not warranted by 
facts. For though art is not much concerned about exact verisimili- 
tude or facts and figures, it is not indifferent to truth of human life 
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and emotions, while science is not a work of bare analysis without 
involving any imaginative integration. The fact is that both the 
artist and the scientist seek to comprehend a large number of pheno- 
mena by means of a short expression which becomes symbolical of 
the class of phenomena it represents. Thus the law of gravity or 
thermal expansion in science and a certain character in drama or a 
telling phrase in poetry or a drawing in art serves the same end. 
Both analysis and synthesis are involved in this process of compreh- 
ension, for we bave to distinguish and select objects from the rich 
confusion of them presented before us in order to arrange them into 
a class by virtue of their common trait, contiguity in space and 
time, or causal relation, and we have tc hold them together under 
a common concept or law expressed either in words or mathematical 
symbols. Thus we have technical words and mathematical formulae 
in science and also metaphors and brief schemetic expressions in art 
and poetry. In each case there is an attempt at accuracy of represen- 
tation, at simplicity, order and unity in a world of apparent com- 
plexity and chaos. There is no essential difference between art and 
scienze either in matter or in form, for the matter is after all human 
experience and the form is organisation of it through analysis, synthesis 
and representation in spoken words or symbols. The difference 
lies in the prevailing interest operating in each; science is interested 
in the experiences which are more amenable to measurement and 
exact mathematical formulation while art is interested in those which 
have an appeal to human emotions and feelings. Love of compreh- 
ension and communication of a pattern is the common motive of 
each discipline which, therefore, cannot be presented as contrasts, 
science as the enemy of all beauty and in.aginative flights and art 
as that of truth and clarity. Of course, the scientific propositions 
have a better claim to necessity and uniformity of communication 
than the poetic descriptions or artistic touches which are not inevitable 
and which produce a variety of response in the recipients depending on 
their emotional temperament, the quality of imagination and their 
pasi experiences. But this is a matter of degree only, for science 
too is often torn between alternative hypotheses and formulations 
which are again constantly revised to accommodate to new ex- 
periences, this happening particularly in biology and psychology 
where the data are more various and complex znd the task of impartial 
observation, description and theorising more difficult. On the other 
hand, art, in spite of its certain indifference to verisimilitude and to 
the recipients, has its own standard of truth end sincerity and also 
I ° 
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seeks to evoke some uniform response in the minds of the appreciators. 
Art seeks to represent, not particular facts, but human feelings and 
values, and the ostensibie theme of a piece of art, for instance, the 
narrative in a novel or a poem or the recognisable form in a painting 
may as weil be fictitious. Again, some artists believe that their 
words or lines and colours come with an inevitability and that 
provided the appreciator’s mind is free from any eccentricity, vanity 
or wrong theory of art, the appeal of their art is as sure and uniform 
as that of a scientific formula. Of course, in each case the recipient 
must have a certain degree of mental culture. In the case of science, 
be must have sharp and trained senses and a mathematical intellect, 
while in the case of art he must have an emotional and imaginative 
nature and a cultivated taste besides an acquaintance with the 
medium of art he wishes to appreciate. 


So that science is not destructive of our artistic sensibilliy or 
feeling for beauty. A scientist should as well be a lover of art and 
natural beauty, nay, his science prompts him to be one. To see in 
a verbal expression, a drawing or a natural phenomenon a world of 
experience suggested by it is the essence of artistic appreciation and ~ 
delight and the scientist experiences these in his own discipline in 
plenty where scientific concepts and formulas are tools of unification 
and ordering of phenomenon. And the scientist, provided he is a 
normal human being who has undergone a normal rangé of buman 
emotions and sympathies and is acquainted with his own language 
and that of line and colour, tone and volumes, can appreciate both 
artistic and natural beauty that the human artist and Nature herself 
present us in such generous measures. This is so because, as we 
have seen, science and art are similar in their essential aims and 
methods. We have assumed, however, that science does not destroy 
the human feelings and sympathies and if does not forbid one to 
cultivate a natural taste for the language of ihe several arts including. 
This is no extraordinary assumption for there is nothing in science 
to injure man’s natural inclination for the arts and other disciplines, 
rather science, being itself a discipline which has for its ideal the 
comprehension and ordering of experience, will prompt and encourage 
one’s interest in other human disciplines, such as artistic creation 
and appreciation which has the same ideal. Of course an individual 
scientist may turn a blind eye to the visual arts and natural beauty 
or 3 deaf ear to poetry and music. But that is surely due either to 
his inherent incapacity or his too much preoccupation with science. 
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In either case science is not to blame. Inthe former case it is his 
heredity and early environment and in the latter bis own self that 
sacrifices other values of life at the alter of one that is responsible. 
Science is not at fault if a person makes it the sole preoccupation 
of his life with the exclusion of all other cultural activities. Early 
education and a sense of values imbibed by it is to blame for this 
eccentricity. However that may be, the scientists themselves, as 
the facts show, are not as bared of artistic sensibility as they are 
proverbially said to be so; many of the greatest men of science, 
whether of the past or present, have been known to be particularly 
sensitive to the arts and natural beauty. Binstein’s playing the 
violin and James Jean’s skill at the piano may be cited. 


Now though science has its own beauty and aesthetic delight it 
is not adequate for a person’s requirement. One must not forget 
the aris, and, above all, he must not be blind to the beautiful and 
sublime aspects that nature daily presents him with, deaf to the 
music of the streams, the murmur of leaves and the patter of rains. 
Science is interested in one kind of experiences that tell one version 
of a mystery tale while there are other kinds of experiences and 
other versions of the tale. The artists are nore interested in these 
other kinds and a normal human being must be interested in all the 
kinds. Devotion to one of the diverse approaches to the secret of 
reality at the exclusion of others would be nothing but an act of 
foolish self-denial; it would be like employinz only one of the several 
senses and suspending the rest for our acquaintance of the perceptual 
world. And we, while educating our yoctth, should bear this in 
mind; we ought to see that we provide them with an adequate scope 
to exercise all their natural gifts which inclade aesthetic sensibility 
by the side of scientific understanding. A balanced and healthy 
culture needs an integral and generous system of education [or its 
youth. The educational system that separates science from the fine 
arts starts with a mistaken concept of man and his purpose in life 
and ends in monstrosities. 
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FISCAL PROBLEM OF GROWTH WITH 
STABILITY 
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I. Introducing the Problem. IT. Implications cf fiscal accoucts for growth 
and stability, III. Fiscal policy for growth with stability, when spontaneous 
business-cycles are assumed away. IV. Fiscal policy for growth with stability, 
when spontaneous business-cycle reactions are taken into account. V. Problems 
relating to marginal savings-ratio and development outlay over time: (a) Fiscal 


receipts, VI. Fiscal expenditures. VII. fiscal problem of growth with 
stability. 


I. In an under-developed economy, cyclical and irregular fluctua- 
tions of large amplitudes are observed along with a very low spontane- 
ous growth-trend. Contrary to the general situation in the advanced 
economies, i.e. where the spontanecus growth-trend is high, economic 
growth in former implies a deliberate up-grading of the trend through 
larger capital and other developmental expenditures. But, still, instabi- 
lities (of prices and of balance of payments) might recur, both in conse- 
quence of such contrivance of eccnomic growth-process and through 
spontaneous business-cycle reactions unrelated to the former and origi- 
nating outside the fiscalmonetary frame work influencing that, over the 
contrived growth-trend. Fiscal policy aims at moderating or eliminat- 
ing both such types of fluctuations around the new trend, so that eco- 
nomic growth goes with internal (price) stability and stability of the 
balance of payments. Thus, in a less-developed economy, the two major 
problems of fiscal policy for economic growth with internal and ex- 
ternal stability are: How, under different assumptions of collectivistic, 
mixed and private-eoterprise institutions, possible instability iduced 
by the up-graded growth-trend can be moderated or obviated; and, 
how, under similar alternative institutional assumptions, possible 
autonomous forces of instability over the contrived growth-trend 
can be counteracted. The net impact of fiscal action in counteracting 
income-fluctuations and price-/balance-of-payments instability has to 
be studied both from the standpoints of possible oscillations around 
a (spontaneous) growth trend as well as of the (contrived) trend-rate of 
growth. | ; 

Stability along the up-graded growth-trend generally depends 
upon how far money expenditure generated by new investment and or 
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export is matched by output of previous investments and/or imports, 
and, whether the additional money income Is ez anté savings (which 
are also ex post savings) of society. With gryen rates of growth of 
aggregate effective demand the degree of ixflationary or deflationary 
pressure and of balance-of-payments disequilibrium, over time, will 
essontially depend upon magnitude of rates c? capacity-growth. De- 
pending upon different values of new investments, productivity-coeffi- 
cients of past investments, exports, imports, and of ex ante savings 
of society (to which the ex post savirgs of society become 
identical)—which balance total (domestic and ioreign components of) 
money expenditure or disposable income and ovtput—there may be 
many a stable contrived growth-trend. 


II. In general, expenditures relate to growth as such while means 
of financing them are relevant in connection with problem of stability in 
the growth process. Budget classification may reveal both the fiscal role 
in current consumption/capital formation, on the one hand, and price 
changes or movements of balance of payments, on the other, that are 
respectively the problems of growth and stab lity. Arrangements of 
ñscal transactions may clearly distinguish the amount of public (or 
publicly financed private) investment and fiscal savings,’ on which 
principle of classification, the budget accounts may have two parts, one 
showing net drafts made on, or net additions made to, private con- 
sumption expenditure within the private income account, and the other 
showing similar impacts on the private capital accounts, if there be 
any, asin a mixed or private-enterprise system. A ‘‘surplus’’ in the 
former, “current account’’, generally constitutes excess of tax revenue 
and (net) profits of State enterprises over routine government 
outlay including interest charges on public debt ; it generally indicates 
the amount of private income that government is able to divert toward 
jiself through its day-to-day operations in the form of savings.” On 
the other hand, receipts in the latter, “capital account’, constitute 
sale proceeds of existing real assets and securities sold to private 
bodies, and advance and loan-repayments previously granted to other 
government units. Apart from such transfers from private capital 
accounts as revenue from death duty or capital levy, fiscal borrowing 
from people also augments its receipts*; for, this is private saving 

! Budget Classification and the Economic Concept of c Deficit (ECAFH/I&T/FED, 
9/12). Economic Concepts of Budget Deficit (ECAP E/I1&T/PED. 2/2). 

2 B, Datta: The Economic Concept of Budgetary Defien (With Particular Reference 
to Countries in the ECAFE Region) (BCAFE/I&T/FED. 2/8). 


3 In analysis of fiscal impact on stable growth, public debt held by people is included 
in budget as revenue- item, leaving net borrowing from banks and fall in cash balances as 
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(revenue of private capital account) transferred to the State. Fiscal 
“‘capital account’? expenditure includes State purchase of real assets 
and securities, advances and loans to governmental and/or private 
units, etc. 


A major fiscal policy problem for growth with stability is how to 
establish proper relation of the fiscal ‘‘capital’’ expenditure, not only 
with the State’s ‘‘capital’’ receipts but also with the fiscal ‘‘surplus’’ 
in the ‘‘revenue’’ account. The establishment of this relationship is 
relevant for all the three institutional types suggested, viz., the collec- 
tivistic, mixed and private-enterprise systems. A growth-oriented 
fiscal policy rejects the old rule of public finance generally followed in 
‘“fadvanced’’ economies, that the fiscal ‘‘capital’’ outlay should be under- 
taken only to the extent of the State’s borrowing ability. Where 
Government borrowing (from the people) is meagre, as in most under- 
developed economies, large or small “current” or ‘‘revenue’’ surpluses 
were justifiably drawn into the fiscal ‘‘capital’’ expenditure.* Although 
economic growth necessitates a distinction between the ‘‘ current ” 
and the “ capita] ’’ accounts, there is no reason, particularly from the 
point of view of economic stability, why the capital budget 
should be financed in any way different from the revenue budget. 
The special conditions of an industrialised economy faciny defla- 
tionary instability around a spontaneous growth-trend might 
justify exclusive loan-financing of the “ capital ’’ budget onder such 
conditions (which, again, becomes a case for an ‘‘overall’’ fiscal deficit 
financed by loans and money, granted and created, by banking and 
other money-creating institutions, and not at all the case for Government 
borrowing from the people, the proceeds of which become a “revenue” 
item in the ‘‘capital’’ budget that transfers private saving, potential or 
actual, to the State and reduces aggregate money-supply)—a com- 
ponent of contra-cyclical, and not developmental, fiscal policy. But in 
an under-developed economy and with chronic inflationary instability 
around the contrived, up-graded growth-trend, there can hardly be any 


deficit-financing, Shinji Yoshimoto: Budget Classification and Reclassification in Japan 
and the Four Different Aims to be Achievedjby the Budgetary System (ECAFEB/T&T/FED, 
2/19}; Yoshimoto: Same Aspects of Deficti Financing (ECAFE/I&T/FED. 2/21); 
Yoshimoto: Forecasting Over-All Demand and Supply of Loanable Funds in Japan and 
Measure of Inflationary Pesur: (EQ\FR/I&T/FED. 2/20); ECAFE: Report of the 
Working Party of Eaperts on Financial Aspects of Economic Development Programmes 
in Asia and the Far East (Second Meeting) To the Committee of Industry and Trade 
(Seventh Session) (B/CN. 11/1&T/106). 

4 Public Finance—Economic Reclassification of Government Accounts and Budgats 
(EJON. 11/270 Annex II). 
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case for an ‘‘overall’’ budget deficit but avery justification for an 
“overall” budget surplus, where the ‘‘revenue’’ surplus contributes to 
the public ‘‘capital’’ expenditure and where the ‘‘overall’’ position of 
the budget is much more important than its sectional balance, in order 
to maintain stable growth. 


Growth with stability requires fiscal operations properly relating 
aggregate money supply to available total output, so, the overall 
position of the budget accounts has to be correlated to changes in money 
supply. From such a view-point, whereas funds augmented through 
the Government borrowing from people can be included in the, 
budget as ‘‘receipts,’’ others from the monetary or banking system are 
excluded. The former resembles tax revenue ° in that both of them 
transfer money income from the private te the State accounts. In an 
analysis of fiscal problems of growth with stability, the money-supply 
concept of budget accounting, therefore, ralates the “overall” fiscal 
surplus or deficit to changes in the Government’s cash balances plus 
the net public debt incurred to the banking system ; and, the fiscal 
“revenue” surplus resembles private sévings-flows of the private 
accounts, from the view-point of such an analysis of the implications of 
fiscal accounts for growth and stability. 


However, the fiscal components like tax revenues, public expen- 
ditures, etc. (like other private components) should not only be- viewed 
in their “‘aggregates’’, but also in their character and composition. 
Stability along the contrived growth-trend ultimately depends, not 
on money, but on control over real resources. This has important im- 
plications for fiscal expenditure and revenue policies. Different kinds 
of public expenditure may involve differing claims on real resources ; 
go, also, varied types of taxes yielding the same aggregate revenue may 
release different quantities of real rescurces. For example, in the 
process of raising the marginal or incremental savings-ratio (the pro- 


6 All fiscal borrowings may be like taxation as they raise, Government's means by 
reducing other claims on available resources. But while borrowing from people is equivalent, 
more or less, to private voluntary savings via foregone present claims on available rezour- 
ces, taxation or borrowing from monetary institutions tor drawing on State’s cash balances) 
enforce reduction in such private claims, the former by reducing people’s disposable income, 
the latter by reducing purchasing capacity cf the disposable income via price-rise. Taxa- 
tion is more selective in application; other ‘‘forced’’ savings being not so, affect different 
sections of people differently. But tax mechanism may not get into all corners of a less- 
developed economy; this together with obvious limitations of taxable capacity in less- 
developed economy justifies complementary fiscal borrowing from people, although the 
coverage of the latter is narrow, too. 
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portion of additional savings in the additional national inecme), i.e. 
the “revenue' surplus and/or private savings, for capital and otner deve- 
lopmental investment, along the new or up-graded growth trend, eco- 
nomic stability might depea i upon holding back real consumption ° and 
“non-developmental’”’ investment to the extent of the rise in real develop. 
mental expenditure. As against such growth effort in the under- 
developed econdmy, contra-cyclical fiscal policy for maintenance of 
stability over a spontaneous growth-trend, in an advance! economy, 
poses problems where the ‘‘aggregative’’ approach is much more 
relevant than the segmental one. | 


The budget may again be classified from another principle rə- 
levant for the respective problems of maintenance of external and ia- 
ternal stability over the elevated growth-tread, i.e. the break-down of 
fiscal receipts and expenditures into domestic and foreign componenrs. 
Otherwise, for instance, if payments at home exceed receipts in home 
currency or if foreign exchange payments are more than the accrual of 
exchange receipts, any policy for growth (even with an ‘overall’ bud- 
get surplus) may be associated with price and/or balance-of-payments 
instability. The traditional break-down of budgetary acccunts irto 
the “current” and the ‘‘capital’’ on the basis of the former principle of 
fiscal classification, may obscure instabilities of this nature, which may 
be at least partially eliminated by the additional classification of budget 
accounts into domestic and foreign components (although there is 
no necessary connection between such instabilities and the 
manipulation of the foreign and the domestic fiscal accounts). With 
the break-down of the fiscal accounts, a “foreign exchange budget” 
allocating receipts in external currency to different foreign paymerts, 
may be used with or without exchange and import control. But its 
policy implications may be fully realised with some such con-:rol where 
exchange receipts may be properly allocated fo developmental in- 
vestments against imports unrelated to growth. In many uncer- 
developed, export-dominated economies, for instance, foreign 2x- 
changes constitute imporiant source of the “revenue” surplus, which, in 
the context of the trend up-grading, may be geared to preserve external 
and internal stability. (Cf. the impact of fiscal exchange controls on 

6 1.1. P, Conference on Public Finance, Internal Financial Stability and Balance of 
Payments. Ca l Iversen ‘Fi cal Policy in Underdeveloped Countries,” pp. 178-174. Rise 
in marginal savings via taxation or fiscal borrowing from people must come from reduction 
er restriction of consumption outlay; generally, tax is preferred to debt as it bas greater 


leverage effect in redncing consumption. Often public loan-funds come from rescurces 
otherwise saved, but in case of taxation, it can be geared to reduce consumpticn. 
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the Philippines’, since 1949, has been such that, while the controls have 
been utilised for balance of payments stabili.y and that of prices, they 
have also been judiciously applied for capita! zrowth). 


IIT. With spontaneous business-cycles as:umed away, the fiscal 
contrivance of growth requires a secular expansion of public (develop- 
mental) expenditures, direct and indirect, and/or stimulation of des- 
irable private expenditures. But, to mainsain price and balance of 
payments stability over ihe up-graded trend, fiscal policy must, at 
the same time, realise marginal or incrementa. savings—the ‘‘revenue’’ 
surplus in the budget and/or private saving:—in excess of the in- 
itially prevailing average rate, but equal to the rate of growth of 
the capital investment. Public/private investment claims avai'able out- 
put, so, unless other claims are postponed via voluntary private savings 
or restrained by creation of increased ‘‘reyenue’’ surplus, monetary 
effective demand will expand to raise domestic prices and to disturb 
balance of payments unfavourably, 


Public/private investment may affect balance of payments through 
a complex of factors. If spontaneous international capital flow is 
assumed away (which is indeterminate), domestic development ex- 
penditure may influence balance of payments via direct changes in the 
net import-value (net of export-value) related to such outlay (the 
import value-content of developmental proje:ts), and via changes in 
money national income consequent of such outlay (the sum spent 
Jomestically on wages, salaries, etc. in such capital projects), the in- 
duced or indirect change. So, the magnitude and composition of 
development outlay is relevant here. 


The net direct and indirect changes in import consequent of in- 
vestment generally measure external instability over the contrived 
crowth-trend, apart from the effect of such investment on internal] prices, 
The effect of fiscal policy on balance of payments in the process of 
tp-grading the growth-trend becomes clearer with an analysis of the 
national income accounts. Money national income equals the in- 
vestment and the consumption less net import. New investment 
exceeding direct import but uncovered by requisite marginal savings, 
i.a. the “revenue” surplus and/or private savings, raises money income, 
which, in the absence of import/exchange control, ete., may lead to a 
rise in induced import. (Such control, on ite other hand, might 


7 Foreign Hachange Budgeting and Its Relation ta Economic Development in the 
Philippines (HCAFE/[&T/FRD. 2/28). 
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lead to domestic price inflation). Net indirect import is a function 
(») of difference between domestic income-component of investment 
(W), and the fiscal “‘revenue’’ surplus(R) plus private saving(S). With 
net direct import(D), balance of ‘payments instability consequent of 
development. investment is generally reflected in net aggregate 
import(M). So, M=D+e{W-(R+S8)}.* To eliminate external in- 
stability (together with maintenance of domestic price stability) over 
the contrived growth-trend, fiscal policy can raise R and stimulate 
S, on the one hand, and reduce D and W (by reducing the growth- 
rate itseif) to a minimum. Fiscal problem of stability with growth, 
when spontaneous trade cycles are assumed away, then, is to reduce 
D to a minimum and to-raise R+8 more than W only to cover D 
adequately. Moreover, with different numerical coefficients of these 
variables, different rates of growth are ame compatible with the 
maintenance of stability. 


However, ex post net import, rather than import-pressure, may 
constitute part of autonomous or direct international investment, and, 
as such, may not reflect on external instability. This means that 
capital investment only leads to a balance-of-trade disequilibrium, 
while equilibrium in balance of payments is not disturbed thereby. 


Under alternative institutional assumptions (oÍ collectivistic, 
mixed and private-enterprise systems), fiscal policy may attempt at 
elevating the growth-trend and, simultaneously, impart stability to 
it, by transferring requisite real resources into the budget as part or 
whole of the-incremeatal savings-ratio for direct fiscal developmental. 
expenditure (as in collectivistic and mixed economies); by infldencing, 
via taxes, subsidies and other public expenditures, the magnitude 
and direction of private developmental investments out of private 
incremental savings and/or fiscal savings (as in mixed and private- 
enterprise economies); and, by re-allocating real resources (savings) 
from private units to the State or vice versa only so as to ensure 
their most productive utilisation (as in-all the- three suggested 
institutional types). | 


In collectivistic and mixed economies, public (direct and indirect, 
development) expenditure may be covered by savings in shape of 


8: A.K Das Gupia: Effect of Inves imant Programme on ETA Exchange Reser- 
ves (B/CN. 11/I&T/WP. 2/L.28). The equation is a modified one of that presented in 
W., Arthur Lewis: Relations between Foreign Capital and the Mobilisation of Domestic 
Capital (E/CN, J1/T&T/WP. 2/L. 9), by taking into account voluntary private savings 
(which Lewis neglects) that might feature Brominentty in mixed or private-enterprise 
system. i ° 
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a “‘revenue” surplus. But stability over tha elevated trend, at the 
same time, requires an ‘‘overall’’ budget surplus, a surplus, not only in 
relation to current or the ‘‘revenue’’ expenditure in the budget but also to 
the total fiscal expenditure, current and capital. Especially, in an under- 
developed economy thriving fer growth, the ‘overall’ balanced budget 
theorem of stability is rather unacceptable cn the basis of observation 
of Jess than unit marginal consumption-propensity of people. Because, 
the more money the State takes back from the incremental income- 
stream, private expenditure (consumption) is proportionately less 
curtailed (proportionality is an assumption and has, however, not 
yet been generally established by observation of facts); so, to bring 
vbout a requisite reduction of total affective demand, the State bas 
to siphon off a mote than proportionate slice of the incremental income, 
the magnitude of the fiscal income withdrawal from the marginal 
stream depending upon the actual co-efficients of marginal consump- 
tion-propensity in alternative situations. An “overall” budget surplus 
takes back more money from national income than it adds to it, and in 
less-developed economy, the aggregate marginal propensily to spend is, 
generally, high. (Besides consumption-rreseure on prices and balance 
of payments, investment-pressure isa chronic feature. To restrain 
this, either investment-rate has to be slowed down-—which means a 
lower growth-trend—, or, the fiscal ‘“‘surp.us'’ be raised to higher 
levels, or, both the policies be combined in an optimum manner). 


However, in mixed and private-enterrrise systems, the ‘‘re- 
venue” surplus may well be put af the private investors’ disposal for 
private developmental] outlay, the alternative of which is to create a 
deflationary gap through an “overall” budget surplus,” the yap being 
filled in by the private enterprise with new bank credit or money, which 
action lies in the doinain of expansionary monetary policy. 


In the former case, fiscal receipts as incremental savings are 
channelled into specialised corporations (development/fnance corpora- 
tions, agricuitural/industrial banks, mortgage institutes, etc.), com- 
missions for agricultural /industrial growth ¿for example, extensively used 
in Latin America), or directly turned over to the private enterprise, 
or, used for repayment of previously-held put-ic debt with the banking 
system. Thus, the “‘revenue’’ surplus may, partly or wholly, be 
lent to private commercial banks and state banks specially created 
for growth finance, be used as subsidies to private enterprise, become 
government share in private concern, or, become participation finance 


9 UN: Hvaluation and Economic Appraisal of Develoament Projects, Vol. I. 
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in joint (public and private) enterprises. In less-developed economy, 
because savings and the capital market remain undeveloped for some 
time and because funds representing real resources have to be skimmed 
by the State for better investment in agriculiure and industry together 
with the maintenance of private initiative, an increasing number of 
countries are evolving such fiscal institutional innovations. 

In the latter, the State, while taxing the people in one form or 
other, may refrain from spending the sum thus acquired and create an 
“overall” budget surplus—a surplus in relation to the total fiscal ex- 
penditure, but covering additional private investment financed by new 
credit or money instead of genuine voluntary saving. Such a policy 
of economic growth through the private enterprise is perfectly compatible 
with preservation of stability, as the latter depends upon linking up 
a significant part of the total development expenditure (government out- 
lay plus only part of private outlay not financed by voluntary savings) 
and the public receipts, and not just the public expenditure and receipts 
as such. Thus the link between fiscal receipts and expenditure, or the 
concept of a balanced budget, is abandoned. These observations are 
relevant, specially in an under-developed economy where the aggregate 
marginal propensity to spend is very high with chronic inflationary 
pressure generated not only by consumption but also by investment. 


In mixed and private enterprise economies, private incremental 
savings for development outlay may be stimulated by a selective tax- 
cum-subsidy programme. Apart from subsidies, desirable private 
investinent may be fostered through full, partial or transitorial tax 
exemptions. 


Avoidance of high and progressive taxes on productive investment 
is a necessary but not a sufficient condition ; conscious and overall tax 
modification along with co-operant fiscal measures in domains other 
than taxes, in a positive and integral manner, is also required. To 
stimulate a rise in the marginal savings-ratio, an incoms tax is 
inferior to taxes on expenditure. But, with an income tax, it is 
necessary to exempt from it that part of income which is saved. 
Though this raises considerable administrative difficulties, parlicularly 
in the under-developed economies, at least with respect to certain 
forms of raving, it is not impossible to overcome them. In Japan, 
for instance, during the early 1950's, in order to create and mobilise 
private savings for growth, there were general reduction of income, 
corporate and other direct taxes, a broader application of withholding- 
tax system (optional withholding of tax on interest on bank deposits 
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and other savings, to stimulate both), tax exemption of deposits 
and savings of national savings associations and postal savings, and, 
the deduction of life insurance premia from income and inheritance-tax 
computation.*® 


While in a collectivistic economy, to maintain stability over the 
up-graded growth-trend it may be exclusively necessary to raise the’ 
ratio of fiscal receipts to national incoine, in mixed and _ private-enter- 
prise systems the ratio of private savings to national income has to be 
raised at the same time. The deliberate industrialisation of Japan after 
the Russo-Japanese War through the institutions of mixed economy 

went without balance of payments- and (inflacionary) price-instability. 
For, a part of private/public investment was domestically financed by ` 
the fiscal ‘‘revenue’’ surplus provided through taxes on the agriculturists 
-and the consumers, the residual domestic private investment being 
financed -by private corporate savings and a rise in profis. 
(This was helped by a gradual price-rise rather than inflation. 
The two are distinguishable. The actual price-behaviour in an 
expanding economy both determines and is determined by inter- 
actions of price- and income-expectations. When income gradually 

rises with gradual price-rise, the price-expectation does not become ` 
discrepant with income-expectation, and becomes, on the contrary, 
a powerful growth-stimulus). The saviags aud profits were 
stimulated by ‘lenient taxation of savers and investors; and, 
private foreign capital was also attracted by fiscal means. With 
the help of the first two measures, which had effect on internal 
price stability, the third greatly alleviated problem of scarcity of 
foreign exchanges and maintained external stability ** over the contriv- 


ed growth-trend. 


However, the fiscal problem of growth -with stability in mixed 
economy, specially in less-developed countries, has been that the two 
policy-components, viz., the fiscal savings for public/private 
investment, and, the selective concessions in regard to taxes and fiscal 
subsidies affecting both the capacity and incentive of private enter- 
prise to work, save and invest, have often beən in mutual conflict. 
Over-stressing the one may interfere with stable growth by 
unfavourably reacting on the other. ‘Taxation necessary to create the 


19 Ministry of Finance, Tokyo: Measures for the Capizal Accumulation and Encot- 
ragement of Esport in the Tax System Enforced until 1953. 

11 Kunio Nagai: The Development of Japanese Econcmy and Fiscal Policies after 
the Russo-Japanese War (1.C.C.). i 
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“revenue” surplus may reduce private savings or even cause dissaving. 
With more and more taxation and less and less private savings, or 
vicé versa”, the institution of the mixed economy itself might undéi- 
go significant transformation, which poses problems for the fiscal autho- 
rities in less-developed countries. - In the post-war Japan, for instance, 
the need for increased private savings and investment has created pro- 
blems of cutting down public expenditure only to lighten the tax burden 
on private enterprise, instead of re-organising the tax system for 
expansion of revenue which has been the problem of most less-dzvelop- 
ed economies. The tax burden in Japan can be grasped from figures 
relating both to the tax/national-income ratio and to the per capita 
income after tax. The two ratios, viz., the national tax receipts /income 
and the national-cum-local tax receipts/income, were 8.5% and 12.9%, 
respectively, in pre-war 1934-36, while in post-war 1950 (fiscal) they 
rose to 17% and 22.6%, respectively. The second ratio for 1952 (fiscal) 
was 21.8% compared to that of the U.K. 34% and the U.S.A. 30.2%. 
The higher U.K.-U.S. ratios do not prove a less high degree of 
Japan’s tax burden compared to more advanced economies; signifi- 
cance of such ratios can only be grasped when the per capita disposable 
income of Japan is compared with those of the U.K. and the U.S.A.. 
which are 3.8 and 9.7 times as much as that of Japan, respectively.” 


But, again, it is also true for a mixed economy that to stimulate 
growth with stability the two aforementioned instrumental components 
of fiscal policy are mutually complementary, in the sense that under- 
emphasis on either may lead to possible non-realisation of such fiscal 
objective of stable growth. This has important implications for 
the realisable ‘‘rates’’ of stable growth in an under-developed economy 
operating through institutions of the mixed or private-erterprise 
system. In a collectivistic economy, where the State owns, 
operates and controls most ‘of the income-generating activities, 
higher rates of stable growth are permitted, because larger capital 
expenditures may be undertaken with targetad ‘‘revenue’’ surpluses 
carved out of the economy. This may not be so in mixed 
or private-enterprise system where possible rates of stable growth 
generally will be much lower. For, the reactions of the private sector 


12 “The State comes forward trying to increase the flow of savirgs through the com- 
pulsory method of taxation, the public responds by reducing its contribution to that flow ; 
the State gives another turn to the screw, the publice withdraws still further, and go on.” 
Ragner Nurkse : Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries, p. 145. 


13 International Chamber of Commerce: Taw Structure and the Expansion of Reve- 
nue in Japan, 
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or economy have to be given due consideration in growth processes, and, 
the targets of fiscal savings and investment are not so antonomous 
but dependent on private saving and investment decisions. Rate of 
growth with stability greatly depends upon institutions which are not 
always of economic significance. 


In the under-developed economies, however, fiscal stimulation of 
private savings and investment, to the extent and in the composition 
that are commensurate with a fairly adequate growth-rate, is not 
generally possible. So, there is need fcr raising much more fiscal 
revenue than their tax systems which are undeveloped have yielded in 
ihe past; and revenues derived from taxation and fiscal borrowing 
from the people have to be treated in less-developed economics as an 
independent variable to which public expenditure (in public and/or 
private ent+rprise) are to be tuned up. While in the context 
of deflationary Instability around a spontaneous growth-trend of an 
advanced economy, aggregate public expenditure sets the goal for 
fiscal revenue,—and quite reasonably—, in the context of possible 
inflationary instability over the contrived crowth-trend of an under- 
developed economy, fiscal outlay cannot generally be aceepted as 
an ‘‘antonomous’’ variable largely independent of available fiscal 
receipts. Stability in the process of up-grading the growth-trend 
hinges on covering public (direct or indirect) developmental outlays 
by requisite savings in the form of increased fiscal ‘‘revenue’”’ 
surpluses, In the case of an advanced economy, the sequence 
of fiscal decision and action generally tends to run from publie 
expenditure to- public revenue, via the 1ezognition of the Multiplier 
effect of the net budget in quickly generating additional national 
income of which fiscal receipts form only a part. But in the different 
context of an under-developed economy, the sequence of fiscal decision 
and action generally should be in the opposite direction. 


But in the less-developed economy, tae variable which is to 
function as independent in the process of maintenance of stability 
over the up graded growth-trend, i.e., the incremental savings-ratio 
with its components of the fiscal “revenue” surplus and private 
savings, as to ita magnitude, 18 not controllable, particularly, in the 
shert period. But the problem of stability is one of the short run. 
In an advanced economy (when there is no spontaneous reaction of 
depressive business cycles) the volume of the fiscal receipts is a 
controllable variable since it can be raised to high levels within the 
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short run of a few years. This is not so in an under-developed 
economy under comparable situations. 


IV. Although spontaneous business cycles, particularly, deptes- 
sions, today for any economy are not expected to be of such order 
of magnitude as those of the 1980’s (due to reasons the most 
important of which has been the experience of the Great Depression 
itself and the possibility of counteracting the cycles by weapons subse- 
quently evolved by the State), yet for the under-developed economies 
at least, the amplitude of (price) fluctuations primarily, and those in 
other indicators of economic activity, at times, may take serious 
proportions. 
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With the introduction of spontaneous business-cycle reections 
over the upgraded growth-trend, the fiscal problem of stable growth 
becomes much more complicated. The programme for growth in the 
shape of secular expansion of public (developmental) expenditure and/ 
or fiscal stimulation of private (developmental) expenditure, then, may 
have to be corrected, as far as possible, for inflationary or deflationary 
forces originating outside the fiscal framework, by slowing down or 
hestening the rate of increase of such outlays at alternative situations. 
(Generally, however, such outlays should not be dependent upon 
considerations of trade cycle so much as of their intrinsic properties 
in elevating the growth-trend). 


In addition, there is the requirement, against the cycles and over 
their different phases, of compensatory changes in fiscal receipts (in 
the face cf utmost effort being made to maintain or even to raise at 
times public expenditure, as much as possible). But whereas, :n the - 
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case of an advanced economy, aggregate fiscal receipts are altered 
against the cycles over the spontaneous growth-trend (together with, or 
in relation to aggregate public expenditure, so that the net budget may 
have effect on the economy), usually known as contra-cyclical or com- 
pensatory fiscal policy, such aggregative approach is not so effective in 
counteracting fluctuations over the contrived growth-trend of an under- 
developed economy. Changes only in the “current” fiscal receipts 
against the cycles, that have policy significance in a less-developed 
economy, should take the form not of anti-cyclical variations in (total) 
revenue in the “‘current’’ account but of anti-cyclic variations of 
the ‘‘surplus’’ in the “current” account. Generally speaking, a 
‘“‘revenue’’ surplus must always exist in the context both of chronic 
inflationary pressure and equally persistent need for planned growth 
in an under-developed economy. Only the magnitude of the fiscal 
“revenue” surplus may have to be varied against spontaneous 
business-cycle reactions. 


V. The problems as to how to raise the marginal savings-ratio 
and developmenial outlay (particularly, their fiscal components), on 
the one hand, and how to vary them anti-cyclically, on the other, 
over the up-graded growth-trend, are linked up with actual flexibility 
and other impact effects of fiscal structure and administration of the 
less-developed economy. ‘The latter determine the behaviour of the 
rates of fiscal (direct and indirect) developmental expenditure in short 
periods of economic fluctuations that has, more or less, long-term 
significance in the context of growth, and also determine the short-run 
variation of fiscal receipts and the ‘‘revenue’’ surplus, both against 
spontaneous business-cycle reactions and against reactions due to the 
contrivance of economic growth. 


- First, consider the impact of the fiscal mechanism over time, on 
the marginal savings-ratio. This ratio is stressed in an under-develop- 
ed, expanding economy because of the dilemma between the theoretical 
need lo reduce total consumption for capital formation and the practical 
difficulty to do that under conditions of generally prevailing subsistence 
consumption. Fiscal policy can only help the capturing or creating 
of surpluses from icreases in national income rather than from a 
given national income. But against spontaneous forces of instability 
over the trend-path of income-growth, if is as well necessary lo 
manipulate the incremental] savings contra-cyclically. 

The inherent flexibility of fiscal receipts can be alternatively 
. defined as the extent of absolute, induced rupee change in receipts 
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with absolute rupee change in some external variable such as gross 
national expenditure or income, or, (in elasticily terms) the percentage 
change in receipts relative to percentage change in the external vari- 
able (with rise in money national income, fiscal receipts may rise 
relatively more than, proportionate to, or Jess than, income, so, the 
alternative income elasticities of revenue are>1l,1 and <li, res- 
pectively), or, the average effective tax-rate change with change in 
the external variable,—given the tax rates and bases**. The flexi- 
bility is measured against some assumed , bench-mark dependent upon 
the employed definition of revenue-flexibility. Given the existing tax 
system of an under-developed economy with its gross national outlay, 
the actual flexibility of fiscal receipts in times of fluctuations and 
growth, is compared with some other reformed, hypothetical] tax 
system. By making the fiscal structure~characterised by the 
‘built-in’ elements and income-elasticities of its components—an 
explicit “Instrumental variable’’ in the income-price determination (or 
economic policy) model of an under-developed economy, the effects o: 
changes of the former on other variables determining oscillations and 
growth-trend of the latter, can be isolated. 


The ‘built-in’ flexibility of the tax system, or the secular and cycli- 
cal sensitivity of fiscal receipts, measures the automatic contribution cf 
alternative fiscal structures including institutional factors like revenus 
administration, tax morality etc., towards growth and stability, via 
endogeneéous changes of certain segments of fiscal receipts with income, 
expenditure or prices, automatically, within a previously defined tex 
structure as opposed to planned changes in tax-rate and -base requiring 
explicit, new, legislative or administrative action. For instance, 3f 
income, turnover or property tax, with given respective Income, tura- 
over or property-value and the corresponding rate-structure, automa,ic 
flexibility is more with progressive than with proportional and other 
taxes. With a modernised and broad-based tax structure covering 
almost all income-expenditure sources and featured by marginal tax 
rates considerably greater than average rate, and with efficient revenue 
administration, there may be considerable ‘built-in’ or automatic 
changes in Government revenue—expanding during growth and varying 
with cycles—over the up-graded growth-trend of an under-develoved 
economy. This may have stabilising impact on the new erowth-trend. 


M Policies to Combat Depression : A Conference of the Universities-National Bureau 
Committee for Economie Research, Princeton, New Jersey, October 80-31, 1958. David 
W. Lusher “The Stabilising Effectiveness of Budget Flexibility." 
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Again, over the growth-trend, whatever may be the behaviour of 
real income in temporary situations, inoney income has a general ten- 
dency to rise. So, given this pressure for price-rise during growth, and 
the ‘built-in’ characteristics of the tax system, a constantly increasing 
share of national income accrues to the stat2 as increased fiscal receipts 
irrespective of changes in real income. And, it may be just as 
important for growth with stability to raise the marginal savings out | 
of a constant or even lagging real national income. 

Although in advanced economies, automatic expansion or contra- 
cyclical variation of fiscal receipts with uxaltered fiscal structure is 
both a logical and practical proposition due to existence there of all 
the preconditions mentioned above (even there, the revenues do not, of 
course, absorb the whole of increases in income), thisis not so in a less- 
developed economy, although the absolute magnitude of revenue fluctua- 
tion there, in connection with the swings of business cycles, is quite 
large. Receipts changing more than proportionately to income change 
hinges on progressivity of taxes and their strrctures, their mass charac- 
ter (a personal income-tax in the Jess-develop2d economy, for instance, 
does not reach most of the lower ranges of family income distribution), 
the per capita income with the existence of particular ranges of inequali- 
ty in income- and property-distribution, the degree of monetisation of 
economy, literacy and tax-paying responsibility of people, and lastly, the 
administrative efficiency connected with time-'ags between tax-assess- 
ment and -collection periods. (The perfect acministrative flexibility is 
there where tax vields accrue during the same period the tax law is 
implemented, which is impossible even in an advanced economy. 
There is always some lag between the period when enterprises and 
individuais receive income and the time when they pay the tax. 
During periods of rising prices, this is equivalent to a loss in fiscal rea] 
income, The problem, however, is one of miximising the lag between 
income-receipts and tax-payments and the consecuent Joss in real income, 
during inflation.) All these factors determining the degree of ‘built-in’ 

exibility of revenue, which may be classified as those relating to the 
tax structure, the nature of an economy, and ifs revenue administra-e 
tion, affect the under-developed economy unfavourably in regard ‘to 
expansion or contra-cyclical variation of fiscal receipts over the up- 
graded growth-trend. (Almost the same factors prevent the growth 

of a broad market for government securities enabling significant fiscal 
| borrowing from the people.) Of such factors, only those relating to 
the tax structure are amenable to reform in short period, 


16 W. A. Lewis: The Theory cf Economie Growth, pp. <02-404. 
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_ Regarding the tax structure, in most less-developed economies, 
one main reason behind low inherent cyclical or secular flexibility of 
revenue (particularly, more so in the upward direction during infla- 
tionary boom or economic growth) has been the preponderance of 
receipts from mass consumption (indirect taxes) and foreign trade 
(import and export duties), with their specific rather than ad valorem 
rates. For a more or Jess recent year (between 1950 and 1953), total 
direct tax receipts as per cent of total revenue in different ECATE 
economies, for example, ranged from nil for Brunii to 49.5% for 
Japan. Of the twenty government units studied in the following 
table, more than half (eleven units) had percentages within the range 
of 11% to 80% : 


` Percentage of Direct Number of Govern- Name of 
Tax to Total Revenue. ment Units. Governments. 
0— 10 5 Brunii, North Borneo, 


Sarawak, Central Govt. 
of Pakistan, Thailand”. 
11—90 7 Cambodia, Taiwan, Indone- 
| sia, Laos, Malaya, Local 
Govt. of Pakistan, the 
Philippines. 


21—30 5 Ceylon, Hongkong, Central 
Govt. of India, Local 
Govts. of India, North 
Korea, South Korea. 


31—40 2 Burma*, Singapore. 
41—50 1 Japan. 


Source: Ching Chun Liang—Use of Fiscal Measures for the Promo- 
tion of Government Capital Formation in the Far Eastern 
Countries (ECAFE/I & T/FED/18). l 


* LDiang’s definition of ‘‘ direct tax '' in case of Burma and Thailand is arbitrary, 
on account of exclusion of profits cf the State Agricultural Marketing Board of Burma and 
the Rice Bureon of Thailand from direct tax and their inclusion within the category of 
“indirect tax.” The traditional indirect texes (ie. sales taxes, excises, import and 
ex; ort duties) are, of course, taxes on commodities; but all commodity taxes are not 
indirect taxes. The produce taxes and various other commodity taxation (that are levied 
and collected in kind; as in agriculture and thiough the marketing boards, etc.) are, 
analytically speaking, the direct taxes. However, from the view-point of analysing the 
flexibility-potential inherent in individual taxes, Liang can be justified on grounds that 
commodity taxation in less-developed economy, like indirect taxes, reflects on problems 
and difficulties connected with preponderant non-moretisation of economy, and, also like 


indirect taxes, it 18 inflexible, as compared to other direct taxes. ; ; 
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Moreover, of individual taxes, those Laving rates fixed in pro- 
gressive percentages by money income brackets, their receipts, generally 
represent only a small fraction of fiscal revenue in these less-developed 
economies. With predominance of specific indirect taxes, whereas 
during national-income growth primarily resulting from higher produc- 
tion and consumption, revenues tend to rise more than proportionately, 
when income-growth is almost exclusively of monetary nature with 
price-effects, they are least flexible. Even dvring rising prices they 
increase proportionately less than money national income, not to speak 
of rising at same or progressive rate. 

The way to ensure a high rate of marginal taxation commensn- 
rate with stable growth is to have an income tax with a high marginal 
rate, high taxes upon those consumer gocds for which demand in- 
creases most rapidly with income-growth, and export duties on value 
basis with high marginal rates. But in a mixed or private-enterprise 
system, the problem posed by a high marginal rate of direct tax (parti- 
cularly, income tax), as we have already observed, is its effect on private 
incentive to work, save and invest. Indirect taxes do not have the 
same effect to the same extent, on private enterprise. This has to be 
taken note of in proposals for rapid changes in revenue-yield in a less- 
developed economy derived from either the ‘built-in’ features of a tax 
system or otherwise. 


In analysing individual taxes constituting their structure, it 
becomes apparent that unlike most indirect taxes, business profits taxes 
and other direct taxes bave high ‘built-in’ flexibility because of more- 
than-proportionate change in tax-payer liability with change in his 
money or real income, and liability shifts caused by price changes 
due to assessment base being money income. A price rise subjects 
more business firms to profit tax. 

The corporate tax liabilities are direct-y related to the usual 
measure of business success, i.e., the money profit. So, corporate 
income tax automatically rises and falls with changes in firms’ opera- 
zing experience. Despite considerable diversity among firms, aggre- 
gate profits move coincidentally and closely with economic fluctua- 
sions and growth. The ‘built-in’ features of she relation of income 
and tax-liability are more pronounced for ecrporate than most other 
taxes, Corporate profits defined either as the algebraic sum of all 
profits and losses or total profits reported by corporations realising 
net income in any year, expand or fluctuate more widely than national 
income as a whole or the other major distributive shares. 
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But unlike personal income tax and excess profits tax, the flexi- 
bility inherent in corporate tax liability is almost entirely due to 
widening of, or fluctuation in, size of the base rather than effective 
rates. The rates are graduated only to a limited extent, and the 
average effective rate does not appreciably vary with profit-sze. The 
tax progression, according to the absolute net income-size cr the rate 
of return on invested capital, although increases automatic flexibility 
or tax-liability, faces objections on grounds that graduation on former 
basis (profit size) is inequitable for its disregard of differences in the 
optimum firm-size in various industries or of differences in number 
of stockholders,, and graduation on latter basis overlooks risk- 
differences. 


The inherent flexibility of corporate tax liability with cyclical- 
irregular fluctuations and over the up-graded growth-trend, increases 
if business firms experiencing net operating losses during depres- 
sions are allowed to carry them back against profits of previous 
years and receive refunds of taxes previously paid (which means, 
for many concerns, negative taxation in depressiors*®), Any 
reform of the undeveloped tax systems should incorporate into 
them, for instance, a specific feature of the U.S. fiscal law 
under which a corporation or an unincorporated concern, in a year 
of loss, may carry the loss back to reduce profits of two prece- 
ding years and claim a refund of all or part of the already paid tax 
of those two years. This is very relevant for an under-developed 
mixed or private-enterprise economy that thrives on existence and 
flourishing of the private sector or economy. A carry-forward of net 
losses (a loss of one year held in suspense and applied in the subsequent 
year of profit to reduce the latter), on the other hand, reduces flexibility 
(not of revenue-yield, but of liability), as the depression-losses reduce 
tax liability of later boom. Under this, the difference in variability 
of fiscal revenue may be smaller than the difference in variability 
of liabilities; and the tax relief given in boom rather than in depres- 


16 Carl Shoup suggests not only a carry-back of operating losses of concerns, which 
exists in many countries including the USA, but also a “‘carry-back of unused personal 
exemptions," which does not exist anywhere as yet,— to raise the ‘buili-in’ flexibility of 
receipts from both corporate and personal income taxes. In economy like the US that 
provides 3/4ths or 4/5ths of total Federal revenue in incume-tax yields, tkis may enormously 
enhance automatic, anti-cyclical variability of receipts. Tbis is specially true where 
bulk of personal income-tax receipts come from low-income tax-payer brackets. Vide, 
Comments by Shcup on Dr. G. Goedhert’s “The Contribution of Public Finance to 
Internal and External Financial Stability, pp, 268-264, in I.I.P. Congress Proceedings, 
Aug.-Sept., 1954, Rio de Janeiro—Curitiba, on the same subiect. 

° 
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sion may be pro-cyclical and inflationary tending to intensify instabi- 
lity over the new, contrived growth-trend. Ju view of these observa- 
tions, the Indian tax law, for example, relating to the carry-forward of 
business losses (with its frequent modifications, too) can be contrasted. 
(Unlike the principle of carry-back of business-Josses that has been 
generally practised in the advanced economies during depressions con- 
nected with spontaneous business-cycle reactions, in India, for example, 
as the immediate concern is not any cyclical depression but the possibi- 
lity of losses connected with hazards of business during its initial stages 
andin the context of economic growth, the business-losses are carried 
forward. Under situations of chronic inflationary instability in the 
less-developed economies, rather than of any impending depression- 
possibilities of a general nature throughout tha economy, a carry-for- 
ward of net operating losses may be more scientific and contra-cyclical 
in the growth-processes, because, sectional ‘‘losses’’ connected with the 
initial processes of economic growth and the growth of industrial 
enterprises may be quite compatible with existence of inflationary 
pressure or actual inflation in the economy in general, and such 
“losses” will have to be distinguished from the losses connected with 
general economic depression and be counteracted by fiscal-monetary 
weapons). Prior to the amendment of the Indian Income Tax Act, 
made by the Finance Act, 1955, no loss could be carried forward for 
more than six years; by the Act of 1955 the t:me-limit was removed 
completely and a loss could be carried forward incefinitely ; then, again, 
by the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1957, a new time-limit of eight years was 
imposed. Such frequent changes have not been sound practices from 
the view-point of fiscal stimulation of sustained growth of private 
enterprise. 

However a tax refund on the carry-back principle will be paid 
only after delay occasioned by auditing and other administrative steps, 
which may be considerable under conditions of poor revenue adminis- 
tration and fiscal auditing in an under-developed economy, But even in 
a less-developed economy such tax refund may be speeded up by adminis- 
trative agreements for prompt repayment on a tentative basis before 
a return is examined in detail, thereby realising the inherent variability 
of corporate taxation. 

The technical features of corporate taxation, viz., the exact defini- 
tion of net business income (particularly, the prozedures for valuation 
of inventories and determination of depreciation allowances), the extent 
of loss-offsets against profits, the rate structure cf the tax, etc., have 
greater effect on ‘built-in’ variability of tax-liabilite {and -yield) during 
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fluctuations and growth, than the aspects relating to the timing 
of fiscal action that determine the lag between the establishment of 
tax liabilities and actual tax yields, the latter aspects having uncertain, 
secondary iniportance. For, allhough delay in tax payments may some- 
time be imiportant for a corporation’s cash position, taxes begin to 
influence business decisions from the moment of the accrual of the tax 
liability. Ths identification of ‘built-in’ flexibility of revenué-yield that 
favours stability over the up-graded growth-trend, with perfect or near: 
perfect synchronisation or timing between revenue-assessment and 
-collection, ‘does not fully apply to the corporate tax as distinguished 
from a personal income tax. To the latter, it applies on the plausible 
assumption that consumer outlays generally respond quickly to changes 
in disposable income. An analogous assumption regarding business 
outlays is not admissible. 


But although the problem of timing or synchronisation between 
tax assessment and col'ection in regard to corporate tax is not of great 
relevance for stabilisation against business cycles and during economic 
srowth, yet minimisation of such time-lag will certainly raise auto- 
matic variability of yield from the tax. The U.8. corporate tax 
reforms of the early 1950’s, for example, show that although the tax 
payments are not synchronous with accrual and changes in liability 
precede changes in collection, yet the collection-assessinent lag can 
be reduced very much. While the tax liabilities were formerly paid 
in equal quarterly instalments in the twelve months following the 
closing of the tax-year, in recent years the payment-date has been 
advanced. 90% of the 1953 taxes were payable in two equal quarterly 
instalments in first half of 1954 leaving only 5% to be paid in each 
of the last two instalments: moreover, the entire liabilites of 1954 and 
later years were to be payable in two equal instalments in first half 
of the following year.’ With suitable modifications, the under-deve- 
loped economi s can introduce such systems of quarterly or half-yearly 
iax-payments, preferably during rather than after the income-period, of 
most of the liabilities, pro rata, leaving the balance to be adjusted 
after the income-period. On the contrary, in India, for mstance, 
the income is earned in one year and the assessment is made for 
the next year, so, by the time the Finance Bill comes to be passed, 
certain accomplished facts confront the assessee. 

The advantages of appropriate timing of corporate tax liabilities 
and their collection appear to be genuine, but their importance for 

17 Policies to Combat Depression: etc. Richard Goode ‘Corporate Income Tax in A 
Depression.” 

6—1995P—1 Ë 
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stability over the growth-trend is uncerlain. The technical features of 
the tax like the Fifo inventory valuation, hbistorical-cost depreciation, 
carry -back of net operating losses, graduated tax rates, etc., are more 
important for high automatic flexibility of both tax-liability and -yield 
during depressions. (Lifo, current cost depreciation, carry-forwards, 
and a flat rate of tax reduce flexibility during depression; so, along 
with elimination of Lifo, both the lengthened carry-back of losses and 
their shortened carry-forwards, on the ora hand, and the moderate 
progression of rates to the extent that is feasible, on the other, will 
have salutary effect in raising variability.) 


The theoretical possibility of a greater ‘built-in’ flexibility of 
yield from lle individual income tax during economic fluctuations and 
growth, via favourable technical features of the tax (as in the case of 
the corporate tax), 1s actually realised when assessment and collection 
methods and other elements of reveniie administration are such that 
the perlod of income during which it is earned and the period of tax 
payment during which it is collected are identical or when the differ- 
ence between the two periods is much reduced. Unlike the case with 
the corporation tax, this is of primary imporcance with regard to the 
individual income tax. 

In a less-developed economy, current tax-payments like compul- 
sory and extensive PAYE collection, whenever feasible under efficient 
tax-collecting agency (in an economy like Ceylon, where majority of 
tax-payers are on plantation and are civil servants, this is feasible): 
collection at source (that reduces the burden of checking the tax return 
and thereby conveniences the tax collection) ; self-assessment, withhol- 
ding, and current payment (in the shape of q 3arterly or half yearly tax 
payments during the same income-period kased on, say, 80 % of the 
tax-payer lability pro rata, with balance to be adjusted in following 

18 The fast-in-first-out inventory valuation intends to reduce reported profits varia- 
tions by shortening leg in changes of cost of goods sold behind replacement-cast movement, 
a procedure based on assumption that gcods sold in any period are thase most recently 
acquired; thus, it clearly 1educes ‘built-in’ flexibility of corporate tax liability in a 
depressicn. Unlike Lifo which was designed to reduce eyelical fluctuations in taxable 
profits, proposals for the current-cost depreciation allowances for tax purposes have usually 
keen Intended to deal with conditions of secular <r chronic inflation, as is the 
general case with less-developed economies, or a onec and-for-all rise in price level. 
The more elaborate of these proposals could allow tax-payers to adjust depreciation 
deduction each year ky reference to indexes of capital goods cost. So, consistently 
applied, this resembles Lifo in that it would reduce cyclical variations in estimated 
profits and tax liabilities,in deppession. For adequate ‘built-in’ flexibility and equity in 


corporate taxation, historical costs and allowable deduct ons should be linked up during 
depression.’ i 
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year 1°) ; the standardisation and simplification of tax-schedules ; etc. 
may greatly eliminate the time-lag between income-period and tax- 
payment period emanating from particular nature of fisca] administra- 
tion rather than from the technical features of the tax. 


Income tax payment on the PAYE basis prevents tax-rates on 
income that are raised for a year of inflation to be applied in depres- 
sion years. Such a possibility of administrative flexibility in iax-rate 
changes (to be distinguished from ‘built-in’ flexibility of tax-liability 
and -yield with given rates) may be important for a less-developed 
economy where fiscal inequity 1s chronic. But the PAYE system 
could only be applied to wages and salaries of a meagre orgarised or 
industrial sector excluding the vast agricultural sector that exhibits 
frequent seasonal and cyclical income- and price-fluctuations. There 
is enough justification of mitigating the interest-advantage given to 
non-wage-earpers insofar as their tax payments come after the periods 
for which incomes are assessed to tax. 

Regarding ‘built-in’ flexibility of personal income-tax yield, the 
under-developed economies can Jearn, for instance, from the particular 
U.S. tax reform under which the pre-1943 tax-payment system in 
which liabihties were paid in four equal instaiments in the year 
following income-receipt, has, thereafter, been substituted by current- 
payment system under which taxes were withheld currently from 
wages and salaries?° (of ali the under-developed ECAFE economies, 
just India, Pakistan and the Philippines withheld taxes at sources, and 
that, also, only from wages and salaries; this is not compulsory in 
Ceylon where it is left to the option of the tax-payers, and in Malaya 
where it is left to the option of the fiscal authorities**. On the other 
hand, Japan withholds taxes from earned income, etc.), and individuals 
with other incomes are required to estimate their liabilities (self-assess- 
ment) and to pay their taxes in four instalments beginning in March 
15 of the following year. 

Since 1947, Japan adopted self-assessment in income (and other 
direct) taxation under which the tax-payer computes his taxable 
income in accordance with the tax Jaw, presents his return stating 
the liability and, at the same time, voluntarily paying the latter; 


19 Suggested in Some Aspects of the Tax System in Certain ECAFE Countries in 
Relation te Economie Development (ECAF B/I&T/FED. 2/6). 

20 Policies to Combat Depression: etc. Joseph A. Pechman ‘‘Effect of Built-in Flexi- 
bility and Rate and Exemption Changes on the Yield of the Federal Individual Income Tax 
during a Recession.”’ 

#1 ECAFE/(I & T/FRD. 2/6. 
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if tax-officials find any mistake in the return, actual Habilities are 
determined after necessary corrections, which the tax-payer is urged 
to pay. Moreover, contrasted with the pre-1947 system of deter- 
mination and announcement of tax liability based on income of 
preceding year, the self-assessment is based on estimated income 
of current year?*. In under-developed economies of India and 
Pakistan, besides the system of tax-withaolding on the PAYE 
basis from wages and salaries only, for other incomes from which 
taxes are not deductable at source, the fiscal authorities may 
require advance payment of taxes where tax-payer’s total income 
of latest ‘‘previons year” was in excess of a certain sum somewhat 
above the exemption limit. The instalments are normally on income 
included in the latest assessment; at the option of the tax-payer the 
instalments may be based on his estimate of income of current year 7°. 
Although this last feature brings the income tix systemsof India and 
Pakistan close to the PAYE, the optional nature of the provision makes 
it ineffective in operation. 


In 1952, the income tax system of Isreal underwent important 
structural changes, one of which was the extended introduction of the 
PAYE system of collection, which was formerly applied only to wages 
and salaries, and to the self-employed (and to corporations) who were 
already subject to advance payment of taxes im accordance with regula- 
tions issued from time to time *™. 


Self-assessment increases equity in distribution of tax burden 
and conveniences both the tax-payer and the treasury-collection, due to 
reduction of the Jag between the time of income accrual and the time 
of tax payment. The current payment systsm also permits the tax 
rates to be raised or lowered, if considered necessary, at any time 
during the fiscal year (the half-yearly or quar-erly tax payments make 
it possible). This administrative flexibility, together with the above- 
mentioned features relating to ‘built-in’ variability of the tax, assures 
that fiscal changes will affect disposable income of most tax-payers 
almost immediately. 


Unlike, for example, the advanced fiscal system of the U.S.A. that 
illustrates from experience of recent years bozt its high revenve-poten- 
tial in the context of growth and its adaptabilisy to forces of instabi- 


32 Essential Features oj the Japanese Tex System which Contribute to Relative 
Stability in Revenue (ECAPE/T&T/FED/9). 

3 ECAFE/I & T/FED. 2/6. 

£ E/CN. 8/74. | 
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ilty, thereby favourably reflecting on the possibility of a high degree 
of ‘built-in’ flexibility of income-tax liability and yield in an advanced 
fiscal structure and economy, the operation of income tax, for ex- 
ample, in the under-developed economy of India with its undeveloped 
fiscal system (except for qualifications mentioned earlier regarding 
wage- and salary-incomes) results in a time-lag of one to one-and-a- 
half years between the income-period and the tax-period °? due to 
assessment of income to tax at the end of the income-period and admi- 
nistrative delays in computing or assessing and collecting the tax. 
Though the U.S. income tax rates and base have not been altered 
sirce the fall of 1951, the yield has increased with income-growth. At 
the 1951 income-levels, the yield of 1953 rates and exemptions would 
have approximated $27 billions compared to actual yield of about $32 
billions, whereas, during the same period, the total adjusted gross 
national income rose from $227 billions to almost $252.5 billions. 
The $25.5 billion income-expansion was associated with a $5 billion 
rise of tax liability and yield which means an average ‘built-in’ 
flexibility of $1.9 billions for every $10 billion income-expansion. By 
using the average 1951-53 tax- and income-levels we find a 0.9 
‘built-in’ flexibility (and 1.6 elasticity °°). 


Although property tax revenue with proportionate rates and 
constant valuation-base (for all practical purposes) has no automatic 
variability, in a less-developed economy the impact of a proportional 
property tax with relatively high basic exemption level becomes more 
progressive than the personal income tax, since real property distribu- 
tion is more uneven there than income distribution. However, with a 
property transfer tax, revenue may go up during growth or prosperity 
with greater turnover of corporate and personal real property, than 
during a depression, due to the intrinsic flexibility of such a tax con- 
nected with the turn-over rate. But since the transfer tax assessment 
is customarily based upon assessment values, changes in the market 
value of transferred property are only incompletely reflected in fiscal 
revenues, thereby reducing automatic variability of the tax. To the 
extent that it is possible to quicken the correspondence or near-corres- 
pondence of the assessment-value and the market-value of transferred 
property at each stage or time of its transfer or turnover, through 


% ECAFEJI&T/FED. 2/6. 
% ‘Built-in’ flexibility, AT/AY, is not the same as elasticity, AT/T. Y/AY 
(where T and Y represent tax liability and income, respectively). Pechman, loc. cit. 


However, this is a matter of definition only. . 
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improved revenue administration, ‘built-in’ flexibility of tax-liability 
will increase. 


(a) Fiscal receipts connected with the tariff policy, to some extent, 
bas automatic variability so long as it is on a value basis and so long 
as the values are rapidly and accurately determined at fairly short in- 
tervals, even though the rates of duty are not themselves variable. 
However, in under-developed economies, curing periods of cyclical 
upswing, import prices generally rise to greater extents than export 
prices, with the consequence that their terms of trade become unfavour- 
able even in the boom. If total export income does not rise signi- 
ficantly, compensating the adverse terms of trade, balance-of-pay ments 
pressure might place serious restrictions on the adequate utilisation of 
the ‘built-in’ tariffs for revenue expansion, possible during the upswing. 
Pressure on balance of payments discourages imports, with consequent 
non-realisation of revenue-potential associated with the sliding-scale 
import duties. 

Generally, in under-developed economy, import and export 
duties are specific to a great extent, and even though they may 
be ad valorem, the tariff value of commodities does not increase 
in the same proportion as prices in domestic market. 


Assuming a stable import composition, at least, in terms of the 
rate structure of tariff schedule, with specific imporé duties fiscal 
revenue would expand or fluctuate with volume of imports, which 
means less ‘built-in’ flexibility of revenue relative to value of imports. 
With ad valorem taxes such flexibility is quite high. On the other 
hand, since volume of exports is likely to show smaller changes than 
money national income during business cycles and growth, of which 
value of exports forms a major part (in many less-developed econo- 
mies), with specific tax rates export duties ere inherently inflexible. 
On exports, to achieve the requisite degree of ‘built-in’ variability of 
tax, it is necessary to levy a tax which changes sharply with commo- 
dity price changes in accordance with a sliding scale fixed in advance. 
(Government marketing agencies have much the same effect when 
they keep the domestic prices of the commocities from varying as 
fast as its export prices; but this cannot be an automatic arrange- 
ment). However, even with ad valorem duties as applied to exports 
(the main field of operation of these duties), the derived automatic 
variability 1s not enough to meet conditions in rather sensitive and 
competitive markets abroad which have important implications for 
problems of external stability in less-developed economy. Moreover, 
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export duties are collected in foreign exchanges, but exchange rates 
generally do not vary proportionately with domestic price changes. 

Any accepted solution to these problems in a sliding-scale tariff, 
though makes it possible for the duties to be rising or falling in a 
predictable way with prices, yet make it a point of lucky guess only 
that the established rates constitute a sliding scale at entirely 
appropriate levels; nor is it prima facte obvious (when automatic 
flexibility is not considered desirabie as such) that the tax rates 
appropriate to an upswing or during economic growth would also be 
appropriate for the downswing, particularly, in a less-developed but 
expanding economy. For an export-dominated economy, for instance, 
to ensure stability against cycles and during growth, ‘built-in’ 
variability of customs duties providing larger amplitudes of re- 
venue-change from them than amplitudes of inflationary and 
deflationary price movements, over the up-graded growth-trend, 
although desirable as a general principle, may not ba so under certain 
specific circumstances, especially, when fiscal expenditares are 
inflexible even in face of protracted cycles. 


To ensure stability under such circumstances it may be desirable 
that an export tax combines both the features of specifis and ad 
valorem duties, fixed as well as variable.” The tax operates as a 
specific duty up to a certain value of the commodity in question ; at 
and below this value, the revenue-yield would not bear any relation- 
ship to comm dity-prices but only to the commodity-volume exported ; 
above this value the tax would operate as an ad valorem duty which 
could be made to operate as a progressive tax by arranging for gra- 
duated (increasing) rates of duty in relation to commodity-price. 
This may ensure greater ‘built-in’ flexibility of the tax-yield and liabi- 
lity during a trade boom or economic growth, and inflexibility of 
revenue during a depression, in face of secular expansion of fiscal deve- 
lopmental expenditures that are more or less inflexible during short 
periods of business cycles. However, where the private sector or the 
economy is important, as in the mixed or private-enterprise system, 
this will affect private investment (export) and accentuate depressions 
thereby retard growth. Nonetheless, any such effect ultimately 
depends upon the behaviour of fiscal expenditures vis-a-vis the private 
economy, also. 


The existing tariff practices of many less-developed economies 
are unscientific as they involve specific variable duties with all the 


al ECAFEH/I & T/FED, 2/6. 
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aforementioned I#ëGünae. Moreover, fiscal administration of such 
duties involves either time-lags in adjustment of duties to price-income 
fluctuations in the export sector or no such adjustment at all. Further- 
more, during fluctuations, export and impor; prices fail to maintain 
parity. So, they lack automatic variability both in liability and in yield. 

The advanced export-oriented New Zealend economy, for instance, 
during her export boom of 1951-52, greatly relied, and with success, 
on relatively high ‘built-in’ variability of customs tariff as a powerful 
stabilising factor. Thus, despite some incorce- and consumption-tax 
reductions, substantial ‘‘revenue’’ surpluses were realised in fiscal 
1950/54 and 1951/52 due to sharp increase (besides income-tax yield) 
in yield from customs duties and sales tax (particularly, in 1951/82) 
arising from high volume of imports that were, at the same time, lag- 
ging behind the unprecedented growth of exsort income of 1950/51." 
As a point of contrast, the behaviour of the under-developed 
export-dominated economy of Ceylon, during the same period, can be 
cited. During the early 1950’s, although Ceylon experienced a rise in 
import prices, those of exports rose to much lesser extents, with 
ithe result that the terms of trade became adverse during the 
iboom ; that had also an impact on custcms revenue-yleld, via 
ipressure on balance of payments of the economy ; the receipts could 
‘not expand during the upswing of the early 1950’s despite the fact 
‘that the duties are now levied on the busis cf a sliding scale related 
ito prices and that their yield is automatically determined by the 
volume and value of the country’s internationally traded commodities. 
Ceylon’s adverse terms of trade during the becom have to be signi- 
ficantly contrasted to favourable terms of trade of New Zealand of 
the same period. | 

Aithough other indirect taxes like excise duties and sales taxes 
in most under-developed economies are more or less specific with no 
inhee'ent flexibility of yield from these levies Curing fluctuations and 
growth, yet, with the introduction of ad valorsm, higher tax rates for 
luxuries and other non-essentials and lower rates for necessities, 
automatic variability of indirect tax-hability and -yield may rise 
(because, in periods of income and price changes, the relative con- 
sumption pattern changes too) provided the -evenue administration 
is so prompt as to reduce to the minimum the time-lag beiween 
the assessment-and the collection-periods. 

The introduction of taxes, and raising or fixing of rates of 
income taxes on business and persons, though have raised automatic 


2 E/ON. 8/74. 
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variability of the revenue system, yet make it practically much less 
significant due to the low coverage of the tax and considerable delay in 
improvement of fiscal administrative and enforcement procedures. 
Again, although the use of ad valorem and sliding-scale export and 
other indirect taxes have raised automatic flexibility of tax system, 
yet the facts that for many less-developed economies (for instance, 
India and China) exports account for less than 20% of national 
Income, that prompt fiscal action in tax-assessment and-collection 
is lacking, ete., may mean that the overall revenue system remains 
too inflexible from the point of view of secular expansion or contra- 
cyclical variation of fiscal receipts, and, in consequence, the ‘“‘revenue’’ 
surpluses, over the up-graded growth-trend. 


VI. Although in periods of uninterrupted growth with no 
spontaneous business-cycle reactions over the elevated trend, a secular 
expansion of public (direct and indirect) expenditure, particularly the 
development outlay, is relevant together with commensurate rise in the 
“revenue” surplus as part or whole of the marginal savings-ratio 
(determined mostly by the ‘built-in’ features of individual sources of 
receipts), in the face of such spontaneous forces of instability over the 
new trend, contra-cyclical variation of fiscal expenditure is as much 
important as that of the “revenue” surplus. To ensure stability, 
then, it is necessary, inter alia, to step-up’ fiscal expenditure in a 
depression and to restrict it in a boom. 


To up-grade the growth-trend as well as maintain stability against 
cycles, public (direct and indirect} developmental outlays should 
increase during a depression (together with measures to maintain or 
even, if possible, to raise private investment, in a mixed or private- 
enterprise system) along with fall in the ‘“‘revenue’’ surplus. The 
latter may be a consequence of reductions in effective tax-rates and/or 
expansion of the ‘‘current’’ expenditures (like various fiscal subsidies in 
shape of farm-price and-income supports, unemployment doles, other 
social-insurance outlays, or similar other relief expenditures—all from 
the fiscal “‘revenue’’ account), both of which may also have the salutory 
effect in supporting the private investment and export activities. On 
the other hand, during an inflationary boom, public expenditure, 
particularly, the non-developmental part of it, should be restricted, or, 
at least, should not rise to the same extent as the rise in fiscal 

revenue. This may go with an expansion of the ‘‘revenue’’ surplus 
consequent of restriction of the “current” expenditure and/or rise 
in effective tax-rates and fiscal receipts, both of which, too, having 
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discouraging effects on private disposable income for investment 
and consumption. 

But the major part of public expenditure has no flexibility, ‘built- 
in’ or administrative, in the short-run of business cycles, and it is more 
inflexible in the downward than in the upward direction. To raise 
fiscal outlay in the short period, however, is much more feasible than 
to curtail it, particularly, that part of it which is tied to the long-range 
objective of growth, whether capital or non-capital. But even any 
upward revision is slow and small, because the most important 
expenditure components from the view-point of growth involve 
considerable time-lag in preparation, plann.ng and projecting. 

Generally, of all forms of public expenditure only a fraction of the 
“current -account outlay may bave properties of automatic, anti- 
cyclical variability over the growth-trend, viz., the outlays on un- 
employment insurance, the fiscal contribution to social security 
compensations, other relief expenditures, the farm price-and income- 
supports, and similar other transfer-paymenis. Moreover, in the mixed 
or private-enterprise system, fiscal subsidies to private investment 
activity may have ‘built-in’ flexibility. All these have automatic 
variability as they change inversely with caanges in income, employ- 
ment or prices, whether in the context of the spontaneous growth- 
trend of an advanced economy or the up-graded trend of a less- 
developed economy. However, such expenditures constitute only 
a small part of the total fiscal outlay in any economy, particularly, 
more 80,ina growth-orientated one. Even the main category of 
public expenditure of the advanced eccnomy that automatically 
‘reacts, anti-cyclically, is the outlay on unemployment-benefit, and, 
‘fluctuations in the total amount of unemplcyment-dole are generally 
less pronounced than fluctuations in the ¿ctal wage-Income in that 
economy. 
| Fiscal “capital” expenditures, in particular, tend to be very rigid 
in the aggregate (Not only they don’t have any ‘built-in’ variability, 
they are physically inflexible too, so that administrative decisions 
cannot alter them appreciably in the short period : and this comparative 
invariability of public capital outlay vis-a-vis the other fiscal com po- 
nents, perhaps, happens to be one of the historical reasons behind 
segregation of such expenditures in the ’‘capital’’ budget.), although the 
rates of such outlay are much less inflexible and can, to some extent, 
always be varied contra cyclically. However, although a part of the - 
public “‘capital’’ outlay may be stepped-up or postponed from, say, 
year-to-year at short notices, and be increased or reduced by small 
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a mounts, yet most of it nonetheless is inflexible in the short period 
as is directed towards objectives (of long-term growth) that do not 
change in the same period. 

So, unlike the components like national income and fiscal revenue 
(including the government’s foreign-exchange earnings that show both 
the short-and long-term variations, particularly, the former) in which 
the short-term changes are great, and can, sometimes, take place with 
extreme rapidity, a large part of public expenditure remains inflexible 
in the short period of business cycles.” The asymmetry is more ap- 
parent in an expanding economy where public expenditure as to its 
relative magnitude and composition (in relation to an advanced 
economy) should play a greater role in economic growth. In an ad- 
vanced economy, fiscal expenditure is only a “‘strategic’’ element in the 
compensatory or conira-cyclical policy over the spontaneous growth- 
txend, thelatter being mainly determined, historically speaking, by the 
private developmental outlay, But in a less-developed economy, fiscal 
outlay generally has to play a more positive role in deliberately up-grad- 
ing the low, spontaneous trend. This, in turn, determines a high relative 
magnitude, and a greater relative composition, of capital and develop- 
mental outlay, vis-a-vis an advanced economy. (Actually, however, 
in many less-developed economies, the “current” non-develop rental 
fiscal outlay like that on administration and defence, dominates, though 
the aggregate public expenditure as a percentage of the national income 
rises, thus greatly limiting the specific fiscal contribution to productive 
activity; in most HCAFE economies in the early 1950’s for instance, 
public expenditure-demand on defence absorbs about 30 to 50 % of 
additional fiscal outlay °°.) In an advanced economy, aggrégate public 
expenditure need not generally be very high as a percentage of the 
national income in the context of a spontaneous growth-trend 
determined mostly by the private outlay, and, the greater part of its 


2 Development Expenditure and Variability in Tax Yields (ECAFE/I & T/FED/S). 

30 UN: Mobilisation of Domestic Capttal in Certain Countries of Asia and the Far 
East. India and the Philippines, for example, use up about 90% of revenue in current 
expenditure; the proportion is approximately same for Ceylon with more than twice the 
proportion of national income collected in revenue. Taxation and Economic Development 
(RCAPE/I& T/FHD/6). Tn India, anxiety over Japsatiun of unutilised funds budgeted for 
and to be spent in current fiscal year, leads to 8 rush to spend them up during closing months 
of the year. In its search for funds for the Second Five Year Plan, the Plenning Com- 
mission tries to remove such wasteful ‘‘current'’ fiscal outlay. But any provision to carry- 
forward unutilised funds to next fiscal year makes fiscal planning and budgeting difficult. 
The US practice in quarterly classification of total fiscal outlay a year, w:th provision that 
the outlay incurred in last quarter must not exceed that of any of the previous quarters, 
might, considerably check much wastage if adopted. " 
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non-developmental outlay, nonetheless, operates as a good compensa- 
tory measure in the contex‘ of business cy2les around the spontaneous 
trend, via the Multiplier effect of the net budget in effecting, more or 


less, an anti-cyclical co-variation of the money-supply, employment and 
national product. 


VII. This inflexibility of fiscal expsnditure, particularly, of the 
developmental outlay, in the face of rapid Juctuations in fiscal receipts 
and foreign exchange earnings, in the short period, complicates 
problems of stability over the up-graded growth-trend, when the 
spontaneous business-cycle reactions are taken into account. In any 
economy, the absolute magnitude of fiscal receipts including foreign ex- 
change resources fluctuates more than the public expenditure. Introduct- 
ion of ‘built-in’ flexibility to the revenue system enhances that. But in a 
less-developed economy, fluctuations in the absolute magnitude of fiscal 
revenue including exchanges will almost certainly be of larger ampli- 
tudes than those of an advanced economy, particularly, when ‘built- 
in’ features are introduced into its tax system. In an export-domina- 
ted economy, this might be extreme due to its heavy dependence of 
revenue on oscillations in foreign trade and payments. 


During a depression over the up-gradel growth-trend, the drastic 
decline in fiscal revenue and foreign exchanges while public expendi- 
ture was remaining more or less inflexible, may lead to an ‘‘overall’’ 
budget deficit. In an advanced economy, such budgetary deficit (with 
stepped-up fisca] expenditure to the extent that an upward revision of 
fiscal outlay is feasible; at least a part of the “current” fiscal 
expenditure may have short-term, contra-cyclical variation) becomes 
part-and-parcel of a compensatory fiscal policy against the depression, 
because of its (Multiplier) effect in generating income and 
employment, in the presence of cozsiderable idle productive 
capacity, without serious changes in price and balance of 
payments. In a less-developed economy, on the contrary, short- 
term changes in employment and output are small and insignificant 
with no or negligible change in the ratio of unutilised plant-capacity 
to total capital. So, any expansion cf money national income 
consequent on the budget deficit may inflate prices and worsen the 
balance of payments (the latter, due both to the import-leakage 
caused by the money-incomie rise with non-expanding domestic output, 
and, to the price-rise intensifying import sompetition while reducing 
export whose cost rises relative to world prices) during the depression.” 


31 The effect of an “overall” budget deficit on price stability depends to a very great 
extent on the magnitude of the deficit compared to national income, the special means 
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But one of the anti-cyclical fiscal measures for at least maintaining 
the new, up-graded growth-trend in the face of deflationary forces from 
without the fiscal system, would have been an effective stepping-up of 
public expenditure, particularly tle developmental outlay, to the 
extent that it is feasible in the short period. Over the contrived 
growth-trend, elimination of the depression possibilities munly depand 
not merely on the maintenance but the raising of fiscal outlays. Apart 
from the fact that this is a problem connected with the short-term 
inflexibility of public expenditure, when feasible, this raises the 
magnitude of the budget deficit ; and, in an under-developed economy 
the ‘‘overall’’ deficit-financing of growth, cet. par. intensifies the prise / 
balance-of-payments instability, even in a depression.”? (Under 
certain circumstances, any ‘‘forced’’ saving via the price-rise?* may 
divert resource-use from consumption to investment, but inflation 
frustrates the possible creation of “‘forced’’ saving, in that, under 
such circumstance, neither consumption falls nor investment rises in 
real terms). 


The asymmetry of the comparatively rigid fiscal expenditure and 
the fluctuating receipts, and the consequent intensification of instability, 
forced many under-developed economies in the past toa pro-cyclical 
fiscal policy of making desperate attempts at raising public revenue via 
upward changes in the tax-rates, etc. and curtailing public expenditures 
only to balance the budget, in a depression. Because, in the absence 
of such policies, the mounting fiscal deficits caused by the depression 
-~iund consequent of drastic fal in pulic receipts when there was no 
corresponding fall in public expenditures, at least, of the same extent 
anl maguitude—resulted in violent inflation and advorse balance of 
payments in depression. (The latter, even with the exchange and 
import controls—for example, of the 1930’s—, because controls were 
impossible to be rigidly maintained in face of the heavy import- 
pressure created by the fiscal deficit-induced plethora of purcha- 
sing medium in the domestic sectors of the economy unmatched 


chosen to finance the deficit, the technique of raising money by the chosen means, the 
direction of fiscal expenditure, the availability of output stocks and foreign exchange 
resources, the state of expectitions at the moment (particularly, the price-expectations), e'e. 
Deficit Finance for Economie Development with Special Reference to ECAFE Countries 
(ECAP EH/I&T/FED. 2/4). 

32 Thid. ‘The process of economic growth is time-consuming. Deficit financing of 
growth would expand money supply, but, in time, investments will raise the stream of goods 
and services for consumption. So, there will be inflationary instability." E. Gordon Keith + 
Deficit Financing and Inflation in Under-developed Countries (RCAFE/I & T/FED. 9/98). 

3 B/CN. 11/1 & T/108. 
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by domestically available output). To the fiscal authorities, the only 
way open was thought to be the attempts at aforementioned pro-cyclical 
policy, accentuating depression, by trying to raise the revenue-yield and 
to reduce the fiscal outlay, to the extent those were feasible. But, in 
practice, neither fiscal revenue could be raised (with the preponderance 
of commodity taxation like the excise, sales or customs duties, higher 
tax-rates meant even a further fall in receipts In a slump through drop 
in sales, imports and exports), nor fiscal outlays be curtailed. Only 
in protracted depressione (cf. that of the early 1930’s) could it have 
been possible to postpone or reduce only a part of the public expendi- 
ture, which, too, would involve a time-lag Fluctuations of fiscal 
receipts much greater than of fiscal expencitures, the former imme- 
diately while the latter with a time-lag, intensified instability. On the 
other hand, whenever in the advanced economies, during depressions, 
fiscal policy tended to be pro-cyclical, whether that was deliberately 
~—pursued which was quite natural in the context of financial orthodoxy 
and the objective of annual balancing of budgets that prevailed up-till 
the Great Depression. of the 1930’s, when, as yet, anti-cyclical fiscal- 
monetary tools and ideas were scarcely evo ved even in the advanced 
économies—, or was forced upon the relevant authorities, to the extent 
that public expenditures could not fall commensurately with the fall 
in fiscal receipts due to greater inflexibility oZ the former (particularly 
in the downward direction), the lag of the time and of the magnitude, 
between reduction of the fiscal outlay and of tne fiscal receipts, and the 
resultant budgetary imbalance, helped the prozess of stabilisation against 
the depression, through the Multiplier effcct of the “‘over-all’’ fiscal 
deficit in generating income, employment, etc. It could not be so in 
case of the less-developed economies during depressions. 


Apart from the separation of the “‘curreat’’ and the “capital” fiscal 
accounts, often into separate budgets, vain attempts have also been made 
to maintain growth against business cycles by allocation or earmarking 
of particular fiscal receipts to specific outleys in development projects, 
fields or institutions (cf. the use of receipts arising out of depletion 
of natural resources to investment in same or allied fields like the 
mining royalties invested in exclusive mining development projects, of 
export-tax receipts to specific export prcmotion activities, ete.), to 
ensure a greater degree of security, independence and continuity of 
certain developmental outlays. Instead, besides breaking budgetary 
unity and comprehension, this led to enhaneed inflexibility of the total 
fiscal expenditure, particularly, in economies with few revenue sources. 
With spontaneots business-cycle reactions over' the growth-trend, 
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it is impossible to predict whether particular revenues at different 
limes will be just adequate, more, or less than outiay-requirement in 
specific projects. In export-oriented economies having few revenue 
sources for financing stable growth and economic diversification, 
rigidity of fiscal outlay enhanced by the earmarking of revenue may 
lead to the perpetuation of under-development and export-orlentated 
imbalance. 


However, to the extent that it is possible to build up a compara- 
tively large “revenue surplus, mostly embodied in foreign exchange 
receipts, during a boom, it might be possible to safeguard growth agaiast 
shocks of depressions. Ina depression it might be possible to step-up 
public (developmental) expenditure with minimum delay when pre- 
planned reserves of investment projects are available at hand: And to 
ensure price/balance-of-payments stability, such outlay has to be 
financed through reduction of the fiscal ‘‘surplus’’ created in the previous 
boom. The limit of any permissible ‘‘overall’’ budget deficit has to be 
set, then, by the available magnitude of foreign exchange reserves as a 
component of the total ‘‘revenue’’ surplus. Although future depressions 
may be expected to be in the nature of short-lived or minor 
“recessions’’, should they prove to be anything other tban. temporary, 
and assume the character of major depressions of the past, tke 
magnitude or the rate of fiscal expenditure including capital outlay 
may have to be altered in the downward direction determined by the 
limit of exhaustion of the “revenue” surplus and exchange-reserves. 
(Such revision of fiscal outlay may be quite possible in extra- 
temporary situations). Alternatively, any policy of expansion of 
fiscal outlay has to be co-ordinated with the policies of other 
national economies, to minimise price and exchange problems, 

But, in a less-developed economy, it is difficult to raise the 
‘revenue’ surplus in a boom. During prosperity, stabilising fiscal 
policy suggests that the public expenditure should not rise to the sams 
extent as the revenue. With foreign-exchange accumulations, the 
growth-rate, if it at all rises, should not be geared to the complete absorp- 
tion of them, during the same period. When the current or ordinary 
fiscal outlays are restricted together with the rise In receipts, the 
‘“‘revenue’’ surplus grows at the same time asan ‘‘overall’’ budget surplus 
is created—the latter having a stabilising impact on the boom. How- 
ever, as the actual circumstances of an under-developed economy stand, 
pro-cyclical drifts of public expenditure (mostly, the “‘current’’ non- 
developmental outlay) in the shape of its rise during the prosperity, 
eit up any potential growth of the “revenue” surplus in that period, 
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With more or less rigid developmental outlay compared to other 
outlays, flexibility of the aggregate fiscal ex>enditure largely depends 
upon possibility of altering the ‘‘current’’ (ordinary) outlay under 
given circumstances. But, ina less-developed economy, such outlay is 
almost always inflexible downwards while highly flexible upwards, due 
to the resistence to reduction, and the high propensity to expansion, 
of, for example, tle defence, administrative and other non-develop- 


‘mental fiscal expenditures. 


Fiscal policy in an under-developed economy, maximising growth 
in face of spontaneous business cycles, variability of fiscal receipts 
and foreign-exchange earnings, must maintain public (developmental) 
expenditure at fairly high and stable level. Because the phase of the 
cycle is relevant for growth with stability, while the fiscal develop- 
menial outlays are maintained at high levels, the magnitude of the 
“‘revenue’’ surplus and the rate of public expenditure have to be 
varied contra-cyclically, over the up-graded growth-trend. But any 
conspicuous rise in fiscal outlay, particularly, the non-developmental 
part of it, with every rise in fiscal receipts, during the boom, 
ultimately places a serious burden on the fiscal position of the less- 
developed economy at some future date when the boom is abated or a 
depression ensues therewith creating opportunities as well as need for 


accelerating economic growth. 


A BALLET ABOUT NAL AND DAMAYANTI 


MIKHAIL OSOKIN 


Mikhail Osokin, an outstanding Soviet music composer, knows several Indian languages und 
has been making a study of Indian music for a long time. At present he is working 
on the music for a ballet based on a theme from the Mahabharata. We asked the 
composer to tell us how he proposed to translate this great epic of the Indian people 
into the language of music. Below we print an article by composer Osokin. 


The third book of the Mahabharata contains the story of Nal and 
Damayanti, which was told by Brihadashva, the wise man, to coinfoct 
Yudhisthira. The legend of Nal and Damayanti is a saga of love and 
devotion. The moral purity and the lyrical spirit of the characters 
of this wonderful work of Indian genius have long attracted me. I 
suggested, therefore, to the young ballet master Mikhail Berkut, who 
is also keenly interested in India, to write the scenario for a ballet 
on this theme. This scenario has been completed. It envisages a 
ballet of four acts, consisting of 13 scenes and a prologue. M. Berkut 
based his libretto on the free poetical translation of the legend of 
Nal and Damayanti made by the well-known Russian poet Vassily 
Zhukovsky more than 10° years ago. 

The story of the two lovers has been published in Russia more 
than once, both in entirely and in parts. Why precisely this part 
attracted the attention of translators was aptly described by Ignaty 
Kossovich who translated the Mahabharata directly from Sanskrit. 
In a letter to his brother he wrote: “Why did I translate just this 
episode, and no other? TI tell you this, too. One of the happiest 
of husbands and fathers, I was charmed, when I read the Maha- 
bharata, by Damayanti’s loyalty, goodness and tender love. 

I also have reasons for which precisely this episode of the Maha- 
bharata is particularly near fo me. My wife and I suffered a severe 
blow from fate when our eldest son, Ludwig, perished tragically during 
the catastrophic earthquake in Ashkhabad in 1948. In those hours 
I saw the grandeur and loyalty of the human soul. My heart, 
matured by suffering, came to comprehend loyalty and love even 
better. My wife and my second son show exemplary devotion and 
love tome. In the legend of Nal and Damayanti T find the undying 
fragrance of these eternal feelings. Events, which took place thou- 
sands of years ago, continue to stir my heart and _evoke response in, 
it. That is why I was so eager to compose the music for this theme. 
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I have long been collecting material for my ballet. I am using 
materials of the Lenin State Public Library and the Library of Music 
of the Moscow Conservatoire to make a study of the popular music 
of India. My friends in India~-musicians end composers—are helping 
me in finding the literature I need. Recently 1 received from Shri 
Lakshminarayan Garga, the editor of the Indian journals Sangit and 
Musie Mirror, an excellent scientific descriotion of tandav given by 
his brother Sudhakar Garga in an artice entitled Bharat Ka Shas- 
triya Nritya Tandav. This description of tandav is exceptional in its 
completeness and interest. 


I want to write profoundly national Indian music for the ballet. 
To achieve it I intend to introduce into our orchestra a number of 
Indian national instruments such as tabla, mridangam, sitar and 
bansuri. I also intend to use a methcd never used in European 
ballets, namely, to introduce singers into the orchestra, as it is custo- 
mary in India during the performance of dances. In addition to 
utilising the popular music I am introducing the ragas. The singers 
in the orchestra will render the alap as is done in India. Our singers 
will have to learn this highly intricatə art of vocalization. I think 
ib will interest many Soviet singers who are so fond of the great art 
of our southern neighbour. 


My colleague, ballet master M. Eerkut, has assiduously studied 
Indian folk dances and is planning to buile his ballet on a combina- 
tion of traditional Indian methods and the methods of the Russian 
classic ballet. 

Some time ago I suggested to M Berknt to arrange choreogra- 
phically the music of the Indian poem Shan idayak Prakaran, which 
I have already written. As the theme for this excerpt I chose the 
scene in which Damayanti recalls the lost Nal. Jast summer this 
ballet scene was presented by the students of the choreographical 
school of the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre ard the students of the Insti- 
tute of Theatrical Art. The role of Damayanti was enacted by Tsyang 
Tsu-ui, a young Chinese dancer, who is studying at the Moscow 
Institute of Theatrical Art. The role of Nal was played by Alexander 
Lavrenvuk, a student of the choreographical school. 


I understand how difficult and responsible a task if is to compose 
music for a ballet based on themes from the Mahabharata. In crea- 
ting music to reproduce the characters af my beloved India I seek 
inspiration in the Bhagavatgila—whetever the fruits of my labours, 
I take the greatest pleasure in the very process of this work. 


THE, FIFTH INTER-UNIVERSITY YOUTH 
FESTIVAL AND THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY CONTINGENT 


K. LAHIRI 
University College of Arts. 


THE FESTIVAL 


The Fifth All-India Inter-University Youth Festival was held 
from October 27 to November 5 in the Talkatora Gardens in New 
Delhi. “Itis now widely felt that youth on whom depends the 
future of the nation inust be encouraged in activilies which develop 
character and qualities of good citizenship. As a result, increasing 
attention has been paid to youth welfare activities as part of larger 
national reconstruction programme’’. The value of youth festivals 
as a co-curricular and integral part of education was formally recog- 
nised with the inauguration of the Inter-University Youth Festival 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, in 1954. Since 
then it bas proved to be one of the most important media for cultiva- 
tion of potential talents of our youth in arts and crafts, and has 
provided a unique opportunity to our students to come together, 
exchange ideas, and enjoy themselves creatively. In the academic 
life of the nation it has come to stay as an annual feature to which 
students and teachers look forward with expectations. Increasing 
interest and enthnsiasm from year to year has encouraged the 
participating universities to organise regionally Inter-Collegiate 
Festivals in their respective campus. These have their significance 
in developing the social and cultural life of the student commu- 
nity in the states. 

It wasa mammoth gathering of students from every part of 
the country. Figures will tell tbeir own story. Contingents of 40 
to 50 each were sent by as many as 34 universities, namely, 
Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, Andhra, Annamalai, Baroda, Bihar, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Gauhati, Gujerat, Gorakbpur, Jadavpur, 
Jamia Millia, Jammu and Kashmir, Jabalpur, Karnatak, Kashi 
Vidyapeeth, Keraia, Kurukshetra, Lucknow, Nagpur, Osmania, 
Panjab, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan, Roorkee, Saugor, 8.N.D.T., 
Utkal, Vallabbhai Viddyapeeth, and Vikram. Five universities— 
Banaras, Madras, Mysore, Venkateswara, and Viswa-Bharati— 
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were unable to attend. The number of participants exceeded 1500, 
largest so far, consisting of about 900 bays and about 600 girls. To 
get at the population of the Camp, more than a hundred are to be 
added for officials, caterers, and workers in the various services. 
The tents, arranged in half a dozen blocks, numbered more than 300. 
The campers were guests of the Union Education Ministry for 12 
days, from October 26 to November 6. Then there was the task 
of controlling a considerable nu uber of daily visitors. The enthusiasm 
of the local people was evident from the sale, within half an hour, 
of tickets for admission to the special programme on the final day of 
the Festival. 

To the students coming from various parts of the country the 
Festival meant not only a discovery of India with her rich heritage 
of arts, crafts, and many-splendoured culture, but a carnival of the 
highest pleasures. The camp village tcok up the appearance of a 
merry wedding party. The stillness of the picturesque Talkatora 
Gardens burst into sudden over-flowing life. The air wafted the 
lilting tunes of sweet, gay music, and thz open-air stage glowed with 
the robust footwork of youthful competitors from the hills and plains 
of this vast, colourful iland. The community life itself, lived on the 
level of actual day-to-day existence—eating, singing, dancing, laugh- 
ing together, had a significance of its own. The congenial fellowship 
and the purposeful social activity have undoubtedly a constructive, 
pos'tive aspect in directly fostering the expansion of the total perso- 
nality of youth, making for a fuller Ide, which more than com- 
pensates any loss of time and energy of students through such 
diversions from serious academic routine work, It is difficult to say 
which contribute more to such enriching effects: the various activ- 
ities in the scheduled programme of the Festival, or the informal 
contacts at the Dining Hall and the Canteen, in the Club Room and 
the tents, in the open lawn and the Camp Fires. 

The scheduled programme of lhe Festival comprised the follow- 
ing six items: Dance (Group and solo classical for both male and 
female), Drama in English or in any of the major Indian languages 
and with not more than ten participants, Music (group and solo, 
vocal and instrumental, for both male and female), Arts and Crafts 
with five sections (Photography, Sculpture, Handicrafts, Pai:ting, 
oil and water, and Drawing, pen and percil), Hindi Elocution (male 
and female), and Symposium in English. The performances in these 
items at the Festival are reviewed severally, and our achievement in 
each assessed. 


* 
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I. DANCE 


The most interesting part of the daily programme, which attracted 
campers and visitors alike in their full strength, was the evening 
session (from 5. 80 to 7.80) of dances, group in the first hour and 
solo in the second. Performed with rare grace and beauty, and 
characterised by wide variety evolved in different regions of the 
country, these simply charmed, thrilled, and held the vast audience 
in spell-bound silence, broken only by bursts of appreciativ3 
clappings. 

Classical dances in Kathak, Bharat Natyam, and Manipuri styles 
attained a high standard and showed fine grasp in most intricate 
techniques. Bandana Sen of Calcutta University, who danced in 
Kathak style in the first evening of the Festival, was perhaps the 
most deserving among the recipients of awards, if popular epplause 
was an index to merit. The Statesman’s review was, though sober, 
appreciative: ‘‘ She proved herself to be a skilful dancer, who, 
however, gave not so much a dance as a demonstration of the element: 
of Kathak.”’ 


She had the honour of being invited to stage a second perfor 
mance on the final day of the Festival when specially selected items 


of high merit of different universities were presented. The Hindu 
sthan Standard reported : “ The Special Programme evening’s finest 
item was a Natwari dance piece by Kumari Bandana Sen of Calcutta 
University. She danced with consummate skill and portrayed tncanny 
control cver rhythm and tempo. At 15, this petite danseuse has al 
the ingredients of blossoming into a professional artiste. Her Bhavas, 
modes of looking through the veil, were amazingly accurate. In 
footwork, she was second to none among the artistes in the younger 
generation.” 

The group dances, mostly of folk types, of harvesters and Lunters, 
of fishers and boatswains, soft and slow ‘drati’, prayer dances of 
Kerala and Rajasthan, swift and wild tribal dances of Sonthals and 
Nagas, dances exquisitely tender and delicate from the village life of 
Bengal and Gujerat, and dances viclenily masculine and vigorous 
from the rude hill tracts of the Panjab and Kashmere, were a sight 
for the gods. The korfu tribal dance by Nagpur University students 
was a delightful item; and the Bidal folk dance of Bundelkhand by 
the Saugor University team was a full costume, colourful piece to 
which music made some contribution. Some of the group dances, 
however, seemed to have been influenced by features of films, and 
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were suspected of having adulterated indigenous rhythms by punching 
elements of ‘‘rock'n’roll,’’ a tendency fo be discouraged. 

The group dance, At the Village Fair, presented by the Calcutta 
University team, composed of 8 girls and 2 boys, supported by 
the vocal effect given by a student accompanist, was of a composite 
nature. Rural Bengal is replete with many fairs throughout the 
year. And they are always the centre of social life and culture. 
The dance represented people from neighbouring villages meeting at 
a fair in the month of Pous immediately following the harvest, their 
minds in full contentment and joy. They exchange greetings and; 
invite each other to feast and fun. The vivacity and gracefulness of 
thytbm convey the spirit of cordiality and good fellowship. Unlucky 
to win an award, the performance received compliments, though 
guarded, of the press: “A pleasant dance by the girls. and 
the boys of the Caleutta University had some good elements, but 
suffered from fragmentation. There was no build-up, and the music 
too changed too often. The training, however, was good.” (Slates- 
man, October 30). 


JI. Drama: 


Next to Dance, Drama attracted the largest audience and covered 
the longest time of the Festival Programme. Four plays were per- 
formed every night from 8-45 to 11-25 on the open-air stage. Tach 
University presented a short play extending over not more than 40 
minutes. The total number of productions was 84, including 9 in 
Hindi, 6 in English, 4 in Urdu, 3 in Gujrati, 2 each in Bengali and 
Marathi, and 1 each in Assamese, Hindustani, Kannada, Malayalee, 
Oriya, Sanskrit, Tamil, and Telugu. 

The attraction of the Drama programme lay in the entertainment 
provided by a varied fare. Of course, the dialogues in as many as 
14 languages created a babel of tongues, which brought out the diver- 
sity of India in a more pronounced way than anything else in the 
Festival. Except those in English, none of the plays was understood 
by all save by multi-linguists like Assistant Director, Dr. K. V. Varki. 
Though every regional language could not be followed by people 
from other areas, the theatre continued to be filed to capacity. This 
was because much was communicated through the universal language 
of gestures and expressions, and the majority enjoyed actions and 
antics, costumes and stage properties and setting, which ranged from 
a bare cottage yard or a drawing room with the simplest furniture 
to the grandeur of a royal court or the romance of a battle field with 
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firing rifles. Sometimes there were hustled into the stage oddities 
like a dog, a monkey, a goat (all living), an elephant (painted 
on canvas), and a human child, to play strange roles, without being 
counted as participants. Lighting also changed from full glare 
to almost complete darkness. Sound effects, bowever, were not 
sufficiently exploited. The audience was so very enthusiastic that 
they often burst into applause, not always at the right moments. 


In some of the dramas, good direction and fine production were 
evident. Among the English pieces the scenes from Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar were successfully rendered. Mark Antony’s speeches 
over the dead body of Caesar were done in the right Roman style. 


On the night of November 4 the first play was Calcutta Univer- 
sity’s ‘‘Kanyaka’’ or Selection of a Bride. The performance, together 
‘with announcement and synopsis, took 39 minutes. It is a social, 
serio comic play, showing the conflict between free love and negotiated 
marriage through all sorts of tests regarding the accomplishments 
of the girl in music, dance, and cooking. The setting is in the 
drawing room of a middle class family, awaiting a groom’s party. A 
subplot of mistaken identity adds to the fun. A wrong party, received 
at the bride’s piace, leads to a triangular contest, which resolves in 
favour of the lover. The play won an award, and was enjoyed by the 
audience, including our Vice-Chancellor, whose kind presence was 
encouraging. 


The Hindusthan Standard reported: ‘‘An interesting social satire 
on the age-old institution of marriage through negotiations and the 
humiliating tests that a prospective bride endures at the hands of the 
father-in-law relations. Packed with scenes of funny and humorous 
situations’. The Statesman commented: “The comedy concerns 
itself with old-fashioned and new-fashioned pairing off. The old- 
fashioned arranged marriage is ridiculed, and though the play is com- 
plicated by the introduction of too many persons, it is highly entertain- 
ing. It was fairly well acted, except that the players addressed the 
audience too often”. 


Comedy has a special appeal for this type of audience. The play 
of wit and humour, seasoned with satire, evokes applause. DPleasantry 
and fon, not crude but refined, should be there in plenty in the script 
selected. To fill up the quota of characters is rather risky. Besides 
overcrowding the stage at the end, it leaves no room for a substitute 
in emergency. The number of roles should be slightly kept down 
to provide for a reserve. 
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JII. Mousco: 


The programme in music, instrumental, solo vocal classical, and 
group singing was held daily in the late morning session from 9 to 1. 
An enjoyable variety and a high quality were attained.in the perfor- 
mances. The participants from Calcutta University received award 
in all the three sections: a pleasant surprise that Bengal could produce 
budding talents in classical music and dance, traditionally believed 
to have flourished in North and South India. 

In solo (women’s section) the Calcutta competitor received uni- 
form appreciation from the judges, the audience and the press. The 
Hindusthan Standard reported: “It was only to the credit of Miss 
Deepali Guha from Calcutta University to give a pleasing Dhrupad 
performance’. More effusive was the Stategman’s praise: “An 
outstanding contribution was a Dhrupad (time cycle of 12 beats) by 
Deepali Guha of Calcutta University. The Dbrupad in Todi was 
rendered in the old style. Marked by a sweet, deep, tranquilizing 
voice that beautifully portrayed the reposeful and meditative mood 
of the raga, the initial exposition was arresting and intimately com- 
municative. The Chantal composition revealing a cultivated sense 
of rhythmic variety was impressively rendered”. 

This paper was equally appreciative of the performance on the 
Sitar by the Calcutta competitor: ‘Sunil Saha of Calcutta University 
who played Ahir Bhairav helped to raise the aesthetic level of the 
programme. His clear, animated phrasing and his urge for beauty 
of expession pronounced him a talented amateur”. 

The group song presented on October 29 by the Calcuita Univer- 
sity bateh, composed of five girls and three boys and supported by 
accompanists from the Academy of Dance, Drama, and Music 
(Rabindra Bharati), was of Dhrupad Anga. Itis one of Rabindranath: 
Tagore’s many songs of praise to the Divine. God is conceived in 
‘His aspect as the Creator, the First Poet, from whom emanated Light 
and Life, Beauty and Joy, which inspirit the sun, the moon, the stars in 
phenomenal Nature, and men and creatures in the world of the living. 
The song had tonal gravily and sublimity, combined with spiritual 
humility and grace characteristic of Tagore’s devotional music. 

The Hindusthan Standard noticed: ‘‘The team participating in 
group song is Calcutta University’s forte. For the first time the 
University presents Dhrupad Anga out of Tagore’s songs of praise to 
the Divine’. The Times of .India next morning reviewed: “The 
Calcutta University choir produced a devotional atmosphere with their 
Tagore song". * | | 
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“IV. ARTS AND CRAFTS: 


The exhibits for the Arts and Crafts Competition had been sent 
by the participating Universities before the Festival started The 
exhibition was held in the Art Gallery of the All-India Fine Arts and 
Crafts Society, New Delhi, and remained open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 12 noon and from 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. during the ten days of the 
Festival. The flags of some 23 universities participating in the 
exhibition fluttered impressively outside the building. 

The Sculpture section was meagre both in quantity and in quality. 
Only one exhibit, “À Composition” by Shri Sujit Bose from Calcutta 
University got an award. 

The Painting (oil and water) and Drawing (pen and pencil) section, 
however, offered compensation enough. It was obvious that there 
is plenty of talent in our younger generation. Some of the exhibits 
here were as delightful as they were remarkable. Though Calcutta 
University competitors missed the honour of an award, one of them, 
who drew a pencil sketch of Pandit Nehru as the latter was moving 
in his lawn among the students, was the only person m the ey 
to be favoured with an autograph of the Premier. 

In the Handicrafts section the contributions of Delhi, Jabalpore, 
and: Calcutta Universities were impressive in number as well as in 
skill and workmanship. Our elaborately executed ‘Destroyer’ was 
destroyed in transit, and “Hara and Gouri’ separated before arriving 
at the capital. In future greater care should be taken in packing.” | 

The Photography section had some exhibits of real merit. 
“Repose” by Shri Anil Datta of Calcutta University received high 
encomium. In the Prize-giving ceremony Shri S. Lakshmi Narasu, 
one of the judges, appreciated it thus: ‘‘Pleasing landscape. Though 
lacking in human interest, it is the best print among all the exhibits”. 

We share Judge B.C. Sanyal’s feeling that the participants in 
the Arts and Crafis item should in future be invited to the Festival. 


V. Hrsxpr ELOCUTION AND SYMPOSIUM IN ENGLISH : 


Along with the musical and histrionic talents of students their 
power of speech received opportunities for cultivation and encourage- 
ment through two of the items of the Festival. Hindi Elocution, a 
competition item restricted to participants from non-Hindi areas, was 
obviously meant for giving a fillip to the propagation of the national 
language while the Symposium in English, open to all, aimed at 
developing the gift of the gab. 
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Both the programmes were rather poorly attended due, no doubt, 
to the inconvenient hours, the afternoon (3 to 5) being the time for 
rest after lunch and the late morning (10 ‘to 12) being simultaneously 
filled with music programme atthe main theatre. The organisers 
had even to pull up the contingent-in-charges to augment the audience 
by their presence. The Education Minisser Dr. K. L. Shrimali and 
the Education Secretary Shri Prem Kirpa by presiding over the func- 
tions inspired the speakers. For the mosi part, however the proceed- 
ings were left to be conducted by the students themselves. 

Hindi Elocution was delivered extempore. Participants from 
Calcutta University spoke on November +. The boy was halting in 
his speech and the girl spoke too fast Let us hope for better per- 
formance next time. 

The subjects for symposium, giver in advance, were: The place 
of Co-curricular Activities in education, Students’ Approach to Political 
Problems and the role of Students in Nationa! Reconstruction Pro- 
gramme. Shri Kamal Datta of the University College of Science and 
Tchnology, Calcutta, spoke on October 30 and emphasized the need of 
co-curricular activities “to produce a full man”. Highly commended 
for his eloquence, Sri Datta was selected to welcome the Honorable 
Minister of Education on the final day. The Festival Bulletin No. 5 
of the next morning thus commented on his performance: ‘“The 
audience was thin, not physically, but in number. What we lacked 
in quantity, we made up in quality. Sri Datta of the Calcutta 
University made ene of the best speeches of the evening’’. 


VI. Camp FIRES: 


A sixth, and perhaps the most lively, item—though not officially 
recognised and scheduled—in the Festival programme was the Camp 
Fires. There was no physical necessity of a fire-place in the tents to 
keep warm by. But the observance of Camp Fire was maintained 
with the usual zest of that institution. During the early days of the 
Festival there was evident great excitement, which was subdued 
slightly towards the close. Atno stage. however, there was any sign 
of exhaustion. Students rarely feel exhausted. l 

The Camp Fire comprised almost entirely singing and dancing ìn 
gay abandon. And in this merriment the campers were not content 
with having the participation of only their own team-mates, but not 
unoften had the company of their compatriots from other Universities. 
It was kept alive late into the night amidst boisterous jubiliation. The 
Festival Bulletin of October 30 reported : ‘‘Campers got into the proper 
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mood only at 2 in the morning, and if required all the camp officers’ 
tact to herd them back into the tents! One wonders how they will 
manage to wake up in the morning. Oh, yes, but they will P’ 

Camp Fires should be organised with the fullest enthusiasm inside 
the boys’ tents, systematically not haphazardly, and boys from other 
Universities may be invited and received cordially. Girls should have 
separately thelr own Camp Fires in the same way. Wild roaming in 
the open in mixed groups, shouting, dancing and singing light film 
songs till the early hours of the morning, should be discouraged. 
Association with students of other Universities in a disciplined, digni- 
fied manner is healthy and always desirable. Fresh contacts bring 
in new friends and extend the mind’s horizon most richly. 


OUR ACHIEVEMENT : 


The Calcutta University Contingent won awards in 7 competition 
items: Classical Dance (female), Classical Music (female), Instru- 
mental Music (male), Drama, Photography (Arts and Crafts), and 
Sculpture (Arts and Crafts). 

This achievement compares favourably with those of the other 
University contingents at this Festival, and with our own records 
in the past. The 10 Universities securing top positions in this 
Festival are Delhi winning 8 awards, Calcutta 7, Gujerat, Kerala, 
and Nagpur 5 each and Agra, Bombay, Jadavpur, Rajasthan, and 
Utkal 4 each. The number of awards won by the Calcutta University 
in different years are 4in 1954, 7 in 1955, 7 in 1956, 3 in 1957, 
and 7 in 1958. 

In the non-competition item of Symposium in English the re- 
presentative of Calcutta University was highly commended for his 
eloquence. 

Also the senior N.C.C. under-officer from the Calcutta Uni- 
versity was elected G.O.C. of the entire corps of cadets from all the 
universities participating in the Festival. He discharged his duties 
honourably in the maintenance of discipline and order, and helped the 
organization in various ways during the ten days of running the Camp 
in the Union Capital. 

The contingent itself, 50 strong, composed of girls, boys, 
teachers and non-student accompanists worked in complete harmony 
and perfect team spirit, Their conduct throughout reflected self- 
respect and dignity, worthy of the tradition of the grent institution 
they represented. - 
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ORGANIZATION 


Considering the gigantic as well as the delicate nature of the 
task, the organisers of the Union Education Ministry deserve to be 
congratulated on the smooth and successful management of the 
Festival. The planning and administration m running the Camp 
showed imagination and efficiency. 

The extensive Talkatora Gardens with the natural slope at one 
end provided a most suitable site for this vast concourse. It was 
enclosed securely on all sides, and parfect peace and order was 
maintained within the township of tents. The arrangements of food, 
sanitation, medical aid, transport, and recreations left little to be 
desired. No cases of serious ailments, but only minor complaints like 
chills, were reported to the camp hospital], and these were promptly 
attended to. The Jamuna water supplied was appetising, and the 
climate of the Capital at the Festival season was temperate and 
bracing, with a bright sky and a nip in the air. 

The Mess made headlines in the local press. Eggs were flying, 
and campers seemed to have struck oil io every course of the menu! 
So many mouths, such varying tastes—from Sambar to tandura, forin 
fish to fruits: so difficult to be satisfied by the most scrupulous and 
obliging caterer ! 

The open-air stage was spacious, and the natural gallery in the 
amphitheatre could comfortably accommodate the vast gathering. 
The upper stage on the slope also provided ample facilities for 
rehearsal, Hlocution, and symposium. The Canteen, the Club, and 
the lawn were rendezvous of boys and girls from the same or different 
units for lounging and gossiping, for picking up new friends and 
exchanging news and views. 

The most attractive part of the Festival town was, however, the 
main avenue, displaying the many-coloured, multi-designed crests of 
the 34 participating universities on one side and their respective 
ensigns on the other, and the illuminated steel frame of Youth, torch 
in hand, at the entrance. It was the artery of the campus, leading 
one way to the Theatre, the Club, and the Canteen, and on the other 
connecting the campers’ tents to the officials’. 

The services of sweepers, barbars, and dhobis, and those of 
utility concerns like the Public Telephone, the Camp Post Office, and 
the Transport office, were particularly appreciated. The conveyance 
facilities offered for visiting places of interest like Kutb Minar, Red 
Fort, Jumma Mosque, Humayun’s Tomb, and Rajghat, and Project 
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areas like Bhakra Nangal and Okhla, were fully availed of by the 
visiting contingents. How we wished the Railway Board had opened 
a Camp Booking office offering facilities of reservation for th3 return 
journeys of the campers or for booking for stations like Agra and 
Hardwar, Mussoorie and Nainital ! 

The Enquiry Office rendered helpful service to visitors, friends 
and relations, calling on camps. Almost non-stop, cortinuous 
announcements, like ‘“‘Attention, X university, attention, please ; 
Miss Y is wanted by Mr. Z waiting at the outside enquiry for a 
long time. Please come at once”; or “Letter or telegram or 
telephone call for Mr. X ; please collect the telephone number at the 
inside inquiry’’—-were amusing. Certain hours of the day might be 
fixed for such announcements, which might at any rate spare the 
Premier speaking at Lhe main theatre. 

The Bulletin issued daily through the zeal of Prof. T. Aguiar 
and Shri P. C, Jain provided interesting news of the camp life and 
made funny comments on its different aspects. Also considerable 
encouragement was given to the Festival by the active association of 
high personages like President Dr. Prasad inviting the Campers to 
tea at Rastrapati Bhaban, Premier Pandit Nehru inangurat:ng the 
Festival, Home Minister Shri Pant giving away the prizes, and 
Education Minister Dr. Shrimali presiding over the Symposium. 


* 
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Preliminary organisation is equally necessary at the other end 
of the participating universities. An Inter-Collegiate Festival held 
at the University centre is an excellent preparation. In selecting 
participants, merit and talent in a particular art or craft as well as the 
antecedents and general conduct of the student should be taken into 
consideration. As far as possible the same batch of students and 
teachers should not be sent year after year, to give the opportunity of 
participation in the Festival to the largest number. Only one cr two 
members of the previous year’s contingent may be retained, to profit 
by their experience. 

Occasional meetings of the members of a university contingent 
are desirable, particularly, one before departure for the Inter Uni- 
versity Festival, for the purpose of chalking out a plan aad for 
issuing instructions to the members, and another af the earliest 
opportunity on arrival at the Camp, in which the Contingent-in-charge 
should allot duties to his deputies and offer co-operation to the camp 
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organisers in every way possible. During the:r stay in the camp the 
students should ‘behave in perfect discipline. Every boy and every 
girl should in the morning report to the teecher-in-charge to remain 
informed of the day’s programme regarding Competition, Rehearsal, 
Excursion, and soon. As far as possible the members of a contingent 
should move in a body. Girls should be permitted to come to a boys’ 
tent for rehearsals in group items in the~presence of a teacher. 
Rehearsals in solo items may be held in a teachers’ tent. Campers 
should be encourayed to keep a daily diary of their life in the camp, 
and the writer of the best diary may be given an award by the 
university. A ‘provision should be made in the Festival Budget of a 
university to meet transport expenses for sight-seeing and visiting 
places of interest. i 

Uniformity, as far as possible, in drəss, preferably distinctive 
regional costumes, for girls, boys, and teachers of a university 
contingent during their stay in the camp wil be much appreciated. 
Members should be advised to travel light end not to take with them 
too many pieces of clothes, for a good dhobi service is al ways available 
in the camp. No valuable articles, like ornaments, should be taken 
by the campers. And at no time a tent should be left unoccupied. 
The organisers, with their best efforts, cannot ensure absolute security. 


Railway reservation should be arranged in good time to avoid 
disappointment and inconvenience resulting from last minute rush. 
During a journey, outward or inward, all ths girl students should be 
accommodated in one compartment in charge of a lady teacher. 
Similarly a male teacher should travel in each of the boys’ compar- 
ments, ‘This will ensure discipline and security during the journey. 
To avoid inconvenience and unpleasantness for short supply of food 
during the journeys, the railway caterers at the stations of lunch 
and dinner should be informed of the ccntingent’s requirement a 
few days in advance. To avoid unnecessary trouble and expenditure, 
arrangements for the accommodation of non-student accompanists 
should be made at least a month before the Festival date. 


The brochure prepared by the Calculia University contingent, 
explaining the various items in which it participated, was appreciated 
by all. It was very helpful to the audience, the judges and the 
press reporters in following our performances. But our arrangements 
in respect of publicity were rather inadequate. This year P. T. I. 
reporters did not cover the Festival, with the resulting disadvantage 
that though the Jocal press daily published full accounts, in the 
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vrovincial press the Festival was obscured, unless an enterprisicg 
ontingent did its own publicity by despatching a detailed report 
of its ‘achievements. The expanding functions of a modera 
aniversity, emerging from cloistral seclusion and seeking mclti-poirt 
contact with the larger life of society, perhaps need the aid of Publi 


Relations service of some sort. 


Rebiews and Notices of Books 


Whispers from Eternity—Paramhansa Yogananda, Publishers—Self- 
Realisation Fellowship, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 1958, With a 
Foreward by Amelita Galli-Curci. Copy rigkz-Seventh Edition. Printed 
in the United States of America. 


The book contains various invocations and prayers composed by the 
Paramhansa in his Yoga lectures in various cikies of the United States. 
[t is dedicated unto Christians, Moslems, Buddnists, Hebrews, Hindus and 
all other religionists in whom the Cosmic Heart is ever throbbing equally 
and unto the multicoloured lamps of various trze teachings in which shines 
the same white flame of God. The ‘prayers incorporated here serve to 
bring god nearer to us by describing the liberating feelings that arise from 
- actual communion with Him. Here God is portrayed in His immanent 
aspect, the Cosmic Mother. It is a challenge to questions of the modern 
scientific mind seeking God intelligently. This is a book of universal 
prayers. 


The book has four parts: Prayers, Invocations to the world’s great 
spiritual teachers, childrens’ prayers and Experiences in superconscious- 
ness, The last section contains unique revslations from the heart of a 
saint who attained the Beatific vision. The author was a graduate of this 
University and went to America in 1920 and remained there for over thirty 
years. He taught in the largest Yoga classes m the world and personally 
initiated 100,000 western students into Yogs, the value of which he 
demonstrated in his life and death. Weeks after his departure his un- 
changed face shone with the divine lustre of incorruptibility. There was 
no sign of decay. 


Whispers from Eternity is a Spiritual classic and all lovers of the 


Yoga must keep beside his bed this nicely printed volume. f 
B. K, 


Ourselves 


RETIREMENT OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Professor J. P. Niyogi has retired from the post of University 
Professor of Economics on the completion of his sixty-five years of 
age. It is indeed difficult to think of the University, particularly its 
Economics Department, without Professor Niyogi. For more than 
four decades he was intimately associated with the University as an 
erudite, competent and inspiring teacher who taught recondite 
principles of Economics to generations of students. He joined the 
newly created Post-Graduate Department of the University in 1917 
at the call of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and served his alma mater with 
unflagging zeal and earnestness tii! the last day of his retirement in 
December, 1958. He was not allured by prospects and prizes else- 
where. Turning neither to the right nor to the left, he moved 
. straight on, and became in the last years of his University activities, 
one of the greatest personal forces in the real life of the Calcutta 
University. His friends, admirers-and colleagues elected him as the 
President. of the Post-Graduate Council in Arts under the old 
University Constitution, and also as the Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
under the Calcutta University Act of 1951. He was the last President 
of the Post-Graduate Arts Department of which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was the first President. By transparency of his character, by his 
tact and wisdom, by his power of taking trouble, and above al: by 
his courtesy and liberality, he had done much to elevate and sweeten 
the tone of university life and administration. He was something 
of an academic recluse, generally shunning social talks and engage- 
ments. Nevertheless one could soon perceive that under his reserve, 
there lay qualities that made him an attractive companion. His 
tendency to solitude sprang less from pride or coldness, than from his 
innate modesty and shyness and the occupation of his mind by 
thoughts which were peculiarly his own. The University will miss 
his presence no doubt, but we wish him peace, happiness and content- 
ment of mind in his well-earned rest and retirement. 

The year 1958 also witnessed the retirement of several other 
Professors of distinction and ability. They are Professor Nalinaksha 
Datta, The Head of the Department of Pali, Professor Satishchandra 
Chatterjee, Head of the Department of Philosophy and Professor 
Bijalibehari Sarkar, Head of the Department of Physiology. Our 
best wishes accompany them in their retirement. 
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Botifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
| Notification 
No. G/1433/40 (A fñ.) 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Jalpaiguri A. C. College has been aifiliated to the B.A. Honours standard, 


in History with effect from the session 1958-59, i.e., with permission to present candidates 
in the above-named subj. cts at the examinations mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. Registrar 
The 22, 12. 1958. 
R.A. Cases 


The following are the orders of the Vice-Chance_lor and Syndicate with regard to R.A. 
cases arising out of the undernoted examinations. 


x. 


I. COMPARTMENTAL I.So. EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER, 1958 


The Compartmental I.Sc. Examination, September, 1958, of the folowing candidates be 
cancelled : 


1. Gaurchandra Ray, 2, Akhtar Zaman Khundker, 
Roll Cal. Comp. N. No. 12, Roll Cal Comp. N. No. 37, 
Rega. No. 1791 of 1956-57. Regn. No. 6468 of 1953-1954, 
Non-collegiate Student, Non-Collegiate Student, 
Charuchandra College. City College. 


II. SPECIAL 1.8c. EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER, 1958 


The Special I.Se, Examination, September, 1958, of the following candidate be 
cancelled : 


Mihirkumar Das, 

Roll Cal. Sp. N. No. 22, 
Regn. No. 12704 of 1998-54, 
Non-collegiate Student. 


III. COMPARTMENTAL I.A. EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER, 1958 


The Compartmental I.A. Examination, September, 1958, of the following candidate be 
cancelled : 
Kisorimohan Ghosk, 
Roll Cal. Comp. Ext. No. 159, 
Regn. No. 7076 of 1255-56, 
Non-collegiate Student. 


IV. COMPARTMENTAL B.Sc. EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1958 


a Compartmental B.Sc. Examination, October, 1958, of the following candidate be 
cancelled ; ` 


Subhendu Sanyal, 

Roll Cal. Comp. Ne. 641, 
Regn. No. 14529 of 1955-56, 
Santipur College. 


The candidste/s appearing from your College may kindly be informed of the orders 
in respect of hinn/them. 


N. G. ROY 
Controller of Eraminations 


= ° 
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M.Sc. (TECH,) PART I EXAMINATION, 1958, IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


The M.Sc. (Tech.) Part I Examination, 1958 in Applied Chemistry of Amar Chatto- 
padhyay, Roll Cal. Tech. A.C. No. 16 is cancelled for breach of discipline on his part at the 


aforegaid examination. 
~ B. B. BANERJEE 
Assistant Controller o} Examinations 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, C.F. 3462. 


It is hereby notified : — 


(1) That the Supplementary Examination of 1958 of the following candidates hac been 
cancelled and further these candidates have also been debarred from appearing at any 
Examination of the Mniversity in the year 1959, as they used or attempted to use tnfair- 
means at the Supplementary Examination of 1958. 


Roll No. Enrolment No. Name of the Candidates College or (Centre in case of 
Private candidates} 
B.A. Part II Examination. 


4879 A534874 Parmatm Saran Srivastava. M.P. College Gorakhp1r. 
7981 A 5315977 Shyam Behari Lal Gupta D.A.V, College, Kanpur. 
11289 A5210901 Ram Asrey Lal (Teacher) Centre: Bareilly College, Bare_lly. 


B.Sc, Part II Examination. 
1897 À 555954 Ram Palat Singh D.A.V. College, Kanpur. 


B.Com. Part 1I Examination. 
1322 A556421 Mohammad Hafeez Qureshi D.A.V, College, Kanpur. 


(2) That only the Supplementary Examination of 1958 of Km. Nirmal Kanta Ckanan 
(Rell. No. 3266 Enrolment No. A548719 a woman candidate for the B.A. Part II Scpple- 
mentary Examination from Bareilly College, Centre) has been cancelled for using or 
attempting to use unfairmeans at the Examination. 


Senate House, Agra. L. P. MATHUR, D.Sc. (Capt.). 
Dated 29th September, 1958. Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU & KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 
Notification No. K.U.F. 18(1)-58/8 dated 19-8-1958. 


The following candidate who was found guilty. of having used unfair means at the 
Supplementary B.A. Examination beld in September 1956 has been disqualified from 
passing any examination of the University for three years (1956, 1957 & 1958) under 
Statute 40—Examination General, 


Roll No. Regd. No. Name and Parcentage Residence 


747 15-8-49 Sona Batni Wariku D/o Sri Karan Nagar Srinagar. 
Nirenjan Nath Wariku 


M. A. CHISHTI 
Assistant Registrar 
(Exams... 


A 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 
Notification No. 0-691. 
Dated Cuttack the 27th August, ‘58. | 
In accordance with Regulation 14 of Chapter X of the Regulations of the Board, the 


following candidates who took recourse to unfairmeaus at the Supplementary High Scaool 
Certificate Examination, 1958, are penalised as noted against each. š 


10. 
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Roll 


No. 


3 
1786 
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Name Institution Penalties imposed. 
2 4 5 
Narahari Prusty, Vill. Bira'a High Schoul, Results of the Supple. 
Bichitrapur, On | Jajpur. mentary High School 
Baidyarajpur, Dt. Certificate Examination, 
Cuttack. 
Durjyamoni Rautray, 


Vill. Lalbag, P.O, Jaj- 
pur, Dist. Cattack. 


Suresh Chandra Kar, 
Vill, Matiapada P.O. 


Bari-Cuttack, Dist. 
Cuttack, 
Gangadhar Das, Vill. 


Gourangpur, P.O. 
Sahara, Via: Dham- 
nagar, Dist. Balasore. 


Biraja Sankar Das, Vill. 
R. B. Sarai, Jajpur 
Town, P.O. Jaipur, 
Dist. Cuttack. 

Bhagaban Rout, Vill: 
Sabanga, P.O. Purb- 
kot, Dist. Cuttack. 


Nrusingha Charan Naik, 
Vill/P O.  Uleichan- 
danpur, Dist, Cuttack. 


Laxminarayan Das, 
Vill: Jageswarpur, 
PO. Jajpur, Diet. | 
Cuttack. 


Somanath Sahoo, Abt: 


Sahapads. P.O. Bra- 
hamabarada, Dist, 
Cuttack. 

Gourango Ch. Das, 
Vill: Rautara, P.O. 
Binjharpur, Dist. 
Cuttack. 


Govinda Chandra Baner- 
“jee, Vill: Balarpur, 
P.O. Debidwar, Dist- 
Cuttack, . 


1856 


1911 


1718 


1849 


1958 


2038 


1847 


1863 


1993 


1844 


Jaipur High School. 


1958, is cancelled and he is 

deburred from appearing 
ab the Annual High 
School Certificate Exami- 
nation of 1959, 


Jajpur High School, Results of the Supplemen- 

Jaipur, tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at any examination in 
1959. 


Results of the Supplemen- 

tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled. 


Results of the Supplemen- 

tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at the Aunual High School 
Certificate Examination in 
1959. 


Krupasindhu. Vids- 
bhuban, Bari. 


Ahiyas High School. 


Jajpur High School. Do, 


N. C. High School, 
Jajpur. 


Results of the Supplemen- 
tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at any Examination in 
1959, 

Private (Urder Re- Do. 
gulation 3 of Chap- 

ter X). 


Results of the Supplemen- 
tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at the Annual High School 
Certificate Examination in 
1959. 


Results of the Supplemen- 
tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
js cancellel and he is 
debarred from appearing 
ab any Examination in 


Jaipur Hig’) School. 


1959, 
Sribanta High Do. 
School, Kalyanpur. 
Jaipur Hizh School. Do. 


12. 


13, 


14. 


I5. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


19, 


21, 


22. 


28. 


25. 


-Duryodban Jena, Vill: 
Bila, P.O, Abhimanyu, 
Baha, Dist. Cuttack. 


Ajaya Chandra Nayak- 
Vill: Bhadanga, P.O. 
Haridaspur, Dist, 
Cuttack. 


Kailash Chandra Kar, 
Vill: Ishnapur, P.O. 
Balia, Dist. Cuttack. 


Monimohan Das, Vill. : 
Champamarei. P.O. 
Debidwar, Via : Jajpur 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Govinda Chandra Naik, 
Vil Sanu Suar, P,O. 
Mirchandpur, Dist. 
Cuttack. 
Surendranath Tehuria, 
Vill, Udayapur, P.O. 
Dasharathapur, Dist. 
Cuttack. 

Gokulananka Mohanty, 
Vill. <Aunri, P.O 
Aunri, Dist. Cuttack. 

Dinabandhu Sahvo, Vill. 


Mogudhi, P.O. Nath- 
sahi, Dist. Cuttack. 


Herekrushna Mohanty, 
Vill. Kapileswar, P.O. 
Mirchandpur, Dist. 
Cuttack, 


Jagadeb Roy, Vil. 
Ratalang, P.O. Raja- 
pur, Dist. Cuttack. 


Gopal Charan Raut, 
Vill. Kurnli, P.O. Sri- 
dharpur, Via: Jajpur, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Gananath Rath, Vill. 
Darakundi, P.O. Adam- 
pur, Dist Cuttack. 


Golakchandra Maha- 
patra, Vill. Chauha, 
P.O. Sanakunal, Dist. 
Kuttack. 


Kalpataru Sahoo, Vill. 
Cupara, P.O. Bainsiria, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Padma Charan Mohanty 
Vil. Pankipal, P.O. 
Sayedpur, (Jajpur), 
Dist, Cuttack, 
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1205 


2036 


1910 


1804 


1783 


1963 


1758 


1860 


1886 


1810 


1809 


18387 


1734 


1862 


1887 


Krupasindhu Vidya- 
bhaban, Bari. 


Private (Under Regu- 
lation 3 of Chapter 
X.) 


Krupasindhu Vidya 
bhawan, Bari. 


Biraja High School, 
Jajpur. 


Biraja High School, 
Jaipur, 


Ramhag 


High 
School. 


B. B. High S§chsol, 
Pritipur. 


Jajpur High School. 


Jajpur High Schoo). 


Biraja High School. 


Biraja High School, 
Jajpur. 


Hingula High 
Schpol, Sankha- 
chilla; 


Ahiyas High School. 


Jajpur High Sebool. 


Jajpur High School. 


is cancelled 


-~? 
— 


Do. 


Do, 


Ds 


Do. 


Do. 


Results of the Supplemen- 


tary High School Certi- 


ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 


debarred from appearing 
at the Annnal High School 
Certificate Examination of 


1959. 


Do. 


Do. 


Results of ibe Supplemen- 


tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
and he is 
debarred from appearing at 


any. Examination in 1959. 


18 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


81. 


82 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


a7. 


38. 
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Narayan Chandra 
Behara, Vill. Sitala- 
suar, P.O. Jajpur, 
Dist. Cuttack. 


Bimal Prasad Mohanty, 
Vill. Hassanpur, P.O. 
Sulanpur, Dist. 
Cuttack, 


Brajakishore Mohapatra, 
Vill. Ranpurgarh, P.O. 
Raj-Ranpur, Dist. 
Puri. 


Dibakar Mahapatra, C/o 
Raghunath Mahapatra, 
At: Old Town, P.O. 
Nayagarb, Dist, Puri. 

Kailash Chandra 
Samantaray, , Vill. 
Khedapada, P.O, Balu- 
gaon, Via: Nayagarh, 
Dist. Puri, 


Sridhar Nayak, Vill. 
Madhyakhandi, P.O. 
Baladebaji, Dist. 
Cuttack. 

Agani Charan Naik, 


Vill, Orang. P.O, Pata- 
kura, Dist. Cuttack. 


Senkarsan Samal, Vill. 
Palimi, P.O. Hradang, 
Dist, Cuttack. 


Birabar Das, Vill. 
Olansh, P.O. WNiali, 
Dist, Cuttack, 


Jagoda Gopal Kar, Vill. 
Barabati, P.O. Bala. 
sore, Dist. Balasore. 


Ramesh Chandra 
Mohanty, Vill. Geltua, 
P.O. Jalanga, Dist, 
Balasore. 


Lokanath Misra, Vill. 
Silling. P.O. Parabi!. 
Via: Talcher, Dist. 
Dhenkanal, 


1792 Jajpur High Schoo . 


1966 Private (Under 5e- 
gulation 3 of Chap- 
ter X). 

3889 
BRTRanpur. 

3816 Brajendra High 
School, Nayaca-h, 

8120 Brajendra 
School, Nayagarh, 

2222 Kendrapara High 
School, 

2185 Marsaghai High 
School, 

2157 Jaihind High Scaool. 

949 Private (Under Re- 


gulation 8 of Chap- 


ter X). 


75 Christian High 
School, Balascre. 


304 Bhadrak High 
School. 
2474 Private (Under Re 


gulation 8 cf Shap- 
ter X), 


[ JAN. 


Results of the Supplemen- 


tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
the Annual High School 
Certificate Examination of 
1959. 


Results of the Supplemen- 


Lary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at any Examination in 
1959 and 1950. 


B. C. High Sebool, Results of the Supplemen- 


tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any Examination in 1959. 


Do. 


Eigh Results of the Supplemen- 


mentary High School 
Certificate Examination, 
1958, is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
the Annual High School 
Certificale Examination in 
1959. 
Do, 


Results of the Supplemen- 


tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
ig cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at any Examination in 
1959, 


Do. 


Results of the Supplemen- 


tary High School Certi- 
ficate Examination, 1958, 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing 
at the Annual High School 
Certificate Examination of 
1959, 


Do, 


Sd. 8. SAHU 
Secretary, 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 


SRIMATI PADMAJA NAIDU 


` Chancellor Calcutta Universtty 


I 


CHIEF. Justice OF INDIA, MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS 
OF THE CONVOCATION AND FRIENDE, 


The Vice-Chancellor began his comprehensive annual 
survey of all aspects of the life of tke University by a 
masterly understatement to the effect that the year that has 
elapsed since our last Convocation was an eventful one for- 
the University. May I be permitted to emphasise that, if © 
the past year has been merely an eventful one for the 


University, it has been a fateful one for the State of West ._ 


Bengal and the rest of India and indeed for the whole 
world. And I think that in seeking to assess the value of 
the work of the University, i in trying to judge its achieve- 
ments, its failures and its difficulties, if is necessary in 
order to get the correct perspective, to judge this work 
against the background of the changing national and 
international happenings. Therefore, L welcome the report 
that a large number of our distinguished colleagues of the 
University were chosen to represent India abroad for it 
must have given -them valuable opportunities of studying | 
University conditions ,in other countries. It is our age old. © 
tradition always to accept with great gratitude whatever 
contributions of knowledge come from other countries. I 
am glad to hear there have been a large number of 
distinguished and some very famous, scientists and scholars 
who have lectured at this University. I hope that, what- 
ever may be the difficulties of the Dollar Exchange, this 
year also large numbers of our distingaished scientists and 
scholars will go abroad carrying with them India’s contri- 
bution to the sum total of human knowledge and, when 
they go, I hope théy will go armed anc strengthened by the 


* Speech delivered by the Chancellor at the Annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University held on the 18th January, 1958. i 
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unanimous support of all the students of this University, 
so that when they speak to the world of -India’s stand on 
questions like the Nuclear warfare they speak with some 
authority. A generation ago students emerging from the 
University and embarking on their personal careers had 
only the responsibility of earning their livelihood and, as 
far as it was possible, of fulfilling their duties to the 
community as law, abiding citizens. But, today no mature 
human being may dare to think in terms of limiting the 
knowledge he had the privilege of acquiring to the - narrow 
confines of his career or his community, for his duty has 
expanded beyond his community and his State, even 
beyond his country, for today the relentless compulsion of 
world events drives every sensitive man and Woman into a 
position of some measure of personal responsibility for the 
very future of the human race itself, for the future civilisa- 
tion, forthe preservation of the sanctity of those: vast 
treasures of culture that mankind has slowly, acquired 
through the ages, during the long course of its. evolution 
from the primitive stage. All these exquisite manifesta- 
tions of man’s ability to rise to sublime heights, all the rare 
treasures of thought and philosophy, art and musie that 
man has created out of the travail of his soul and spirit are 
today threatened by the creation of man’s brain.and hand. 
The crisis that confronts us today is whether man will 
succeed in maintaining his mastery over science or whether 
he will become a helpless victim of it. And it may. be 
that our present generation is destined to see enacted before 
its eyes that ancient fable that has expressed itself. in 
driverse forms, in diverse times, age after. age, that old 
myth of man’s creation of some source of power that. 
becomes stronger than man and ultimately destroys him. 
Therefore, I say: to the. students who today are preparing 
to leave the University and go out into the world, that. they. 
go burdened with the heavy responsibility of carrying on: 
wherever they may go a ceaseless, unsleeping campaign. 


against these new evils that overshadow the Earth, for ‘only. 


so can India’s stand on the question of the use of Nuclear 


weapons count in the world. What any Government says. 


really has moral sanction only when it has the powerful 


support of its people and I urge all the young students who. 
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are leaving this University and going out to their homes 
and to their new careers to make their strong young voices 
heard across the world. I understand from the Vice- 
Chancellor that perhaps about four itbousand students will 
tomorrow be leaving the University and setting out into 
the world. I wish, how much I wish, that there was some 
way in which I could look into their hearts and gauge the 
feelings with which they go. Dothey have any sense of 
frustration, do they harbour some sense of grievance and 
resentment because we have not always been able to give 
them all that they are entitled to? The Vice-Chancellor 
in his report has made no secret of the ever-increasing 
difficulties confronting us and [I wonder whether the 
students realise that this University is grievously handi- 
capped because of the peculiarly tragic circumstances of 
West Bengal. We are poignantly conscious that we have 
not been able to give to the students all that they desire 
to have, but the one all else dominating factor that is 
responsible for this is, of course, the lack of sufficient funds 
and sufficient land for expansion in keeping with the needs 
of the ever-growing number of students. The Vice- 
Chancellor has told us that even in this last year the 
numbers have increased from 87 thousand lo a lakh and 16 
thousand and while this large increase in the number of 
students is a heartening revelation of the passionate urge 
amongst our people for education, it troubles us sorely that 
we are not able to fulfil adequately all the needs of the 
students. The Vice-Chancellor has referred to our failure 
to provide any adequate measure of facilities for recreation 
and relaxation and sport and all tke things that combine 
together to build up the corporate life of the University. 
We are so pitifully cramped for space that it is not even 
possible for us to hold the Convocation in one silting and 
we have been, much to our regret, obliged to hold it on 
two days though I am aware that this has caused bitter 
disappointment to many young students. I hope by the 
end of this year the new enlarged Library, that is so 
urgently needed by the students willbe complete and that 
the Health Centre will be there and that we may also 
perhaps be able to provide some Day Hostels where students 
can relax and rest and study. I am now only touching 
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briefly on a few of the very simple problems to which tha 
Vice-Chancellor has referred. Fortunately for me, it is not 
necessary for më to touch on the deeper issues involved 
because our greatly honoured guest, the Chief Justice of 
India, bas spoken very eloquently about thew. While 
modestly disclaiming any expert knowledge of educationa: 
affairs, he has given us a brilliant analysis of the fundamen- 
tal defects in our system of education which are responsible 
for many of the psychic and psychological factors that 
dominate the life of our students, such as mal-adjustment, 
indiscipline, etc. The Chief Justice perhaps is better able 
to probe into some of these delicate issues arising out of 
the many interrelated problems, because’he lives and moves 
apart from the routine day-to-day University administration 
and so can see things in a proper perspective. The 
University authorities, alas, are semewhat limited by the 
rigid rules of finance and equally rigid theories of education. 
But Mr. Justice Das, true to his reputation, interprets all 
these problems in terms of the human elements involved. 
I have not had the privilege of knowing Mr. Justice Das 
either long or intimately, but for a long time before I met 
him, I had heard that he brought to the high office 
entrusted to him not only the ripe experience and mellow 
wisdom of long years of work as a lawyer, but also that he 
had a deep and passionate understanding of human 
problems, which you will agree with me is somewhat rare in 
a profession that is apt to turn men into cynics. The spirit 
of compassion is the greatest gift that a man can bring to 
any task that touches the lives and minds of unhappy men. 
What is surprising is not that there is so much crime in 
the world but that there is so little erime in the world in 
proportion to the almost boundless concentrated human 
misery that exists. And I think that it is because Mr. 
Justice Das realises that so much of indiscipline and 
lawlessness are deep-rooted in fear, insecurity, intolerance 
and prejudice that he has interpreted for us over and over 
again that beautiful phrase that he found in Gwalior— 
“only that is education which sets men free” and I can 
think of no finer message that he could have given to the 
students who are leaving this University. I hope also that 
the students who go out into ihe world, wherever they may 
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go, will give proof to the world that this old University, 
the oldest in India, still retains the magic of imparting to 
her children the education that sets them free. They go 
today into a very difficult world, a world that is full of 
hardship and competition and poverty and the measure of 
their success in overcoming all those difficulties and making 
a success of their lives will be the measure of the success 
of our University. I would plead with them that when 
they set out to build up their personal career, they will also 
remember that they have to contribute to the building up 
the new India of our dreams. Mr. Justice Das has spoken 
of the vast changes that are taking place in India and he 
has describe] with almost youthful enthusiasm the mighty 
projects on which we are today concentrating all our hopes 
and dreams and powers. ‘Those plans, those schemes and 
projects have got to be completed, no matter what the cost 
may be, no matter at what sacrifice, because jt is only 
through that that we can build up the economy of this 
country and guarantee some small measure of security and 
prosperity to our people. But there is also something else 
involved. The question of national integrity, of our self- 
respect as a people 13 involved in the success of our plan 
because it is a duty that none of us can escape, this duty 
of implementing the pledges that are embodied in the 
Constitution of which the Chief Justice has spoken. For 
the people of my generation it was the glory of our lives 
that we were privileged to take part, no matter in 
howsoever humble a capacity, in the great fight for India’s 
political freedom under a leader whose mission we shall 
not see again. And though to many of us later years have 
brought trials and tribulations, the shining memory of the 
years when we walked with proudly uplifted heads, because 
We were part of a great movement has never left us. And 
for the students of today, this young generation that is 
growing up, there are opportunities of taking part in 
another great fight, a fight for India’s economic and sccial 
freedom and that too under a Jeader to whom the whole 
world bows. I would urge the students not to deny 
themselves the privilege of making their contribution 
towards that fight for if they do, nothing that they will 
acquire in their later lfe, no wealth, status or authority 
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will ever make up to them for what they have deprived 
themselves of, Mr, Justice Das has given us almost a 
galaxy of all great sons of Bengal during the last 100 years. 
This century that ended with the celebration of the Mutiry 
is perhaps the most memorable Century in the entire annals 
of Indian History and during that Century it was the people 
of Bengal who made the greatest contribution in every 
field, as her Philosophers, ber Sages, her Scholars who 
moulded successive generations of Indian thought. It was 
her artists, her musicians and her poets who shaped tke 
aesthetic taste of the whole of India and for this Universily 
it is a source of great pride that many of those who were 
in the forefront of the fight for India’s political freedom 
were nurtured in this University. In the years to come 
this University would be proud to be able to claim that in 
the fight for India’s economic freedom also, it was thoze 
nurtured in this University who had played a great part. 
I offer my benedictions to all those who have taken their 
degrees, those who took them yesterday and those who 
took them today, and I wish to all those who are leaving 
all success in their new lives. May they be happy, may 
they achieve their heart’s desire and may they wherever 
they go, carry wilh them the responsibility for maivtainiag 
the bigh standard that this University has set before then. 


JAI HIND 
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MADAM CHANCELLOR, MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, MEMBERS 
OF THE CONVOCATION, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


I am very happy to be here and to participate in 
this afternoon’s function. I am beholden to the autho- 
rities of the University of Calcutta for the great honour 
they have done me by requesting me to address this 
distinguished gathering on the annual Convocation Day 
of this premier Indian University. While I deeply 
appreciate the compliment implicit in this invitation, 
I must also confess that I find it difficult to shake off the 
feeling that lurks at the back of my mind that by invit- 
ing me to address this Convocation, the authorities of 
the Calcutta University have placed me on a high 
pedestal where IL am not accustomed to sit and have set 
before me a task which I am not competent to perform. 
Since, however. our universities in general and this 
University in particular bave not yet accepted the whole- 
some advice tendered by Rajaji in his address at the 
Delhi University Convocation in 1955 that time had 
come for the universities to drop the item of convocation 
address which only bores the graduates to whom they 
are addressed and to substitute for if some lighter and 
more attractive programme devised for such occasions, 
it is just as well that I should get down to work and 
be done with it. 

It is, I gather, usual for a speaker addressing a 
convocation to discuss with scholastic earnestness and 
fervour some burning problems of education facing the 
university; but I can lay no claim to scholarship or 
profound learning or erudition. I have never had any 
concern with the academic world. I have made no 
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study of the pressing problems eonfronting our univer- 
sities-and I am wholly incompetent to offer any advice 
cr suggest any solution with respect to any of those 
problems. It will be an act of supererogation on my 
part if I were to express any opinion, for example, on 
the question, which I have sometimes heard to be raised 
and discussed, namely, whether the type of education 
that is now being imparted by the universities is condu- 
cive to the growth of the mental vigour of our students, 
or is suitable in the context of the changing times, or 
whether such education has been a total failure. I dare 
not hazard an opinion as to whether a degree course of 
three ‘years should be preferable to one of four years. I 
can suggest no panacea for the eradication or even a 
mitigation of the evil of unemployment amongst the 
university educated people. I can render no useful 
assistance in devising ways and means to check the 
overcrowding of schools and colleges or the mad rush of 
all manner of students into the universities. How to 
divert the attention and energies of our young men and 
women along other avenues leading to successful and 
useful careers in life is more than what my very limited 
knowledge and experience in such matters will enable 
me to say. We hear a lot about the alleged indiscipline 
amongst the student community, but I am not at all 
competent to diagnose the root cause of it, namely, 
whether such indiscipline is due to any inherent defect 
in the mental set-up of the students or to the failure of 
the university to provide the right kind of nourishment 
for the healthy growth of their minds. In any case I 
am ‘unable to prescribe a swift and sure specific for 
remedying the malady, if it exists. I have devoted 
neither my time nor my attention in attempting to 
ascertain how to attract the right type of persons to the 
teaching profession. All these problems to which I have 
alluded and many other problems which I am not even 
aware of, I readily leave in the hands of better and more 
competent persons, who are constantly bestowing their 
earnest attention and anxious thoughts on those 
matters. I shall content myself with only a few general 
observations. 
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As I said on a similar occasion year before last, 
my notions of education may wall be summarised 
by one single sentence of four words which I picked up 
at Gwalior when I visited the Scindia Public School. 
There below the school emblem I found the following four 
words: “ar faat ar fayaaa’”—that is learning which sets 
us free—free from colossal ignorance and stupid super- 
stition, obstinate bigotry and contemptuous intolerance ; 
that is learning which sets us free from insolent arro- 
gance and false pretensions, from supercilious pride and 
blind prejudices. “ar far at Rase” —that is learning 
that brings us freedom—freedom, that is to say, from 
abject fear and moral cowardice, from unabashed 
selfishness and limitless greed. ‘That is education that 
stimulates our mental faculties and builds up our 
strength of character, that instils into our minds the 
spirit of self-reliance, service and sacrifice. “at frat at 
fma” —that is learning which sweeps away all traces 
of ugliness and impurities from cur minds and adds 
beauty, grace and dignity to life. If our University'has 
succeeded in imparting to the young graduates who are 
about to enter upon a new phase cf their lives the kind 
of education I have just mentioned and moulded their 
character accordingly then it will have to be freely 
acknowledged that our University has lived up to her 
motto and achieved her avowed vurpose of ‘‘advance- 
ment of learning °. If our University has equipped 
these graduates with the qualities which will help them 
in facing the trials, tribulations and struggles of life 
that lie ahead of them, then she wll certainly be entitled 
to claim credit for having discharged her obligations 
and will surely deserve well of tham. It is my fervent 
hope and earnest prayer that suck be the case. 

My purpose this afternoon is not to offer any advice 
to those who are shouldering the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of looking after and guiding the education of 
the numerous students of this Un.versity. I only desire 
to address a few words to you, young men and women, 
who have just received your degrees and are about fo 
pass out of the cloistered sanctuary of this University 
and to enter the wider fields of life’s activities. I am 
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conscious that at this stage of my life I may not claim 
a free and easy entry into the buoyant spirit of your 
overflowing youthfulness. I recognise that at my age 
it is not possible for me to fathom the depths of your 
feelings or to precisely ascertain the hopes and aspira- 
tions that you nurture in your hearts. But the lingering 
memory of my long-lost youth encourages me to expect 
that the chords and the fmer strings of your hearts have 
not yet become rusted by disuse or neglect but will 
readily respond to a gentle touch. Looking at your 
pleasing countenances I feel sure that the pursuit of 
sordid material gains has not yet blurred the breadth 
of your vision or warped your minds with the vice of 
narrow selfishness. I am convinced that the natural 
impulse of youths which actuates young men and women 
to sacrifice their all, without question or hesitation, at 
the altar of lofty ideals has not become benumbed by 
any morbid sense of frustration but still throbs in the 
innermost recesses of your hearts. I have no manner 
of doubt that the thoughts of the sorrows and sufferings 
of your less fortunate fellowmen must have disturbed 
many of the spare hours of your days and haunted many 
of the sleepless hours of your nights. Indeed, your 
eager faces reflect the glow and radiate the warmth of 
your love for this land of your birth. It is, therefore, 
to these noble aspirations that are welling up in your 
hearts that I desire to address my appeal and I consider 
this passing out of so many graduates an appropriate 
occasion and an auspicious moment for doing so. 

My young friends, you have just come out of the 
examination halls and have got your degrees after com- 
pleting the course of your studies. I congratulate each 
of you upon your well-merited success and I wish each 
of you a long, happy and prosperous life and above all 
a life of usefulness. You have received now the tilak 
or mark of excellence imprinted on your forehead by 


this the oldest and the premier modern University in 


India. It is an auspicious day in your lives, for you 
have to-day been admitted into a fraternity which counts 
amongst its members many illustrious graduates who 
have shed lustre not only on themselves but on the 
country as a whole. Beginning with Bankimchandra 
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Chatterjee and down to you there has been a long suc- 
cession of brilliant and talented graduates, men and 
women, who have brought fame and glory to `their 
Alma Mater and have now become legendary figures. 
Many of them I have seen and some of them I have 
also known. One by one they are passing in an endless 
procession before my mind’s eyes. There goes Chandra- 
mukhi Bose hand in hand with Kadambini Bose, the 
two first Bengali women graduates of our University. 
The former became the Principal of Bethune College 
and the latter became the first medical graduate lady in 
India. Closely following them in the procession are 
Kamint Roy, the celebrated poet, and Sarala Devi who 
graduated at the age of seventeen with honours in 
inglish, Kumudini Das, Rajkumari Das and Tatini 
Das, three of the renowned principals of the Bethune 
College. Then come the celebrated men of letters who 
by their writings in prose or in verse inspired and still 
inspire thousands of their compatriots. Amongst them 
I see Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Hemchandra Bandyo- 
padhyaya, Nabinchandra Sen, D. L. Roy, Hara- 
` prasad Sastri, Akshoykumar Maitreya, Dineschandra 
Sen, Ramananda Chatterjee and >. Chaudhuri, whose 
pen-name was Birbal. To the fraternity into which 
you have been admitted to-day belonged the illustrious 
patriots, reformers and leaders of public opinion— 
Surendranath Banerjea, Swami Vivekananda, Shiva- 
nath Sastri, Chittaranjan Das, Subhaschandra Bose 
and Syamaprasad Mookerjee. Can one find a brighter 
galaxy of educationists—Principals, Professors and 
Teachers of the highest intellectual eminence—who 
moulded the lives of thousand: of young students? 
There we have Umeschandra Dutt, Brajendranath Seal, 
Harinath De who was master of fifteen languages, 
Aswinikumar Dutt, Girischandra Bose, Heramba- 
chandra Maitra, Hiralal Halder, Harendracoomar 
Mookerjee, Janakirath Bhattacharyya, Gaurisankar De, 
Jadav Chakrabarti, Asokenath Sastri and Probodh- 
chandra Bagchi. From to-day you belong to a fraternity 
the membership of which includzs the brilliant band 
of scientists—Mahendralal Sarkar, Ramendrasundar 
Trivedi, J. G. Bose, Meghnad Saha, the illustrious 
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disciple of the great Master P. G. Ray—scientists - of 
whom any university in the world may well be proud. 
Amongst the men of medicine shine the names of 
Pratapchandra Majumdar, Nilratan Sircar, Prankrishna 
Acharya, Kedarnath Das, Bamandas Mukherjee, Sures- 
chandra Bhattacharjee, Sureschandra Sarbadhikary, 
Sundarimoban Das, Upendranath Brahmachari, Jamini- 
bhushan Roy and Gananath Sen. Bijankumar 
Mukherjee who was an ornament of the Supreme Court 
of India was one of the distinguished graduates and 
doctors of law of this University. Rameschandra 
Mitter, the first Law Graduate of this University, 
Syed Amir Ali, Gooroodass Banerjee, Pratulchandra 
Chatterjee, Shamsul Huda, Abdur Rahim, Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Naliniranjan Chatterji, Asutosh Chaudhuri, 
Charuchandra Ghosh, Syed Nasim Ali, B. B. Ghosh 
and Manmathanath Mukherji would. have creditably 
adorned the Bench of any High Court in India or else- 
where. Advocates of the eminence of . Rashbehary 
Ghose, Golapchandra Sastri, Brojolal Sastri, Barris- 
ters of the calibre of Anandamohan Bose, B. C. Mitter, 
C. R. Das, N. N. Sircar, B. L. Mitter, Sarat Bose, 
B. K. Ghosh, and B. C. Ghose and Attorneys Ganesh 
Chunder, Nimai Bose, Bhupendranath Basu, Hirendra- 
nath Datta, Dhanulal Agarwalla, D. P. Sarbadhikary 
and Devi Prasad Khaitan were graduates of this Univer- 
sity. Yet others are marching forward in the endless 
procession, men and women with giant intellects and 
robust hearts. Many of them happily are still with us 
and some of them are even present here to-day. Their 
number is legion and their names are too numerous to 
mention within the cramped space of a' convocation 
address. The names of all the brilliant alumni of this 
University, past and present, are written in letters of 
gold in the Roll of Honour of this University and they 
liveth and will live for ever. It is into this coveted 
company that it has been your privilege to be admitted 
this day. Remember, however, that this very privilege 
brings in its train a tremendous load of responsibility 
for you. From this day it should be your endeavour to 
keep the flag flying and, by your act and conduct, to add 
further fame to the already fair name of this University. 
13—1995P-—1 
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Wherever you go and whatever station in life you come 
to occupy, remember with gratitude your Alma Mater 
with whose blessings you are now entering upon your 
new career. 

I also desire to draw your attention to the 
tremendous changes that have been silently taking place 
in our country. We have just wcke up from the stupor 
of an age-old slumber. Foreign domination for nearly 
two centuries brought in its train untold misery, moral 
as well as material. The common man became steeped 
in ignorance and superstition. Half fed, ill clad and 
emaciated to the bone he was wallowing in abject 
poverty and squalor and draggmg on his miserable 
existence in silent suffering, struck dumb by ignorance 
and fear. 
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“ We must restore the power of speech to the pale and 
mute lips of these ignorant men. We must raise with 
a resounding ring fresh hopes and new aspirations in 
their tired and broken hearts '—sueh was the solemn 
declaration made by Gurudeva Rabindranath in as far 
back as 1894. Then followed a determined and 
sustained struggle to break the shackles of slavery. It 
was a heroic struggle for fifty long years of a nation in 
bondage. A non-violent fight under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi against a mighty empire ushered 
in our independence and a new nation took its 
birth in this ancient land. We, the people of India, 
gave unto ourselves a Constitution which came into force 
on January 26, 1950. 

I draw your attention to the glorious and ennobling 
preamble of our Constitution. it embodies the solemn 
resolve of the people of India tc constitute a sovereign 
Democratic Republic with the object of securing to all 
its citizens JUSTICE in social, economic and political 
fields, Lisperry of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship, Equatity of status and of opportunity 
and to promote among them all FRATERNITY © 
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assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of 
the Nation. This solemn resolve is the solid bedrock 
on which the magnificent edifice of our Constitution has 
been founded and built. You will no doubt read and 
re-read with care Part IIT of our Constitution which 
enshrines our fundamental rights—rights which are 
essential human rights—rights which our elders have 
fought for and secured, and which alone make life worth 
living. It is not my purpose to give you a long discourse 
on the fundamental rights guaranteed to us by our 
Constitution, but I shall only say that a close perusal of 
those provisions will show that an attempt has been 
made by our Constitution-makers to bring about a happy 
compromise between the rights and claims of the 
individual and the real interests of the society and of the 
State. You should familiarise yourselves with these 
provisions so that you may know and demand your 
rights and at the same time respect and grant the rights 
of your fellowmen and the needs and interests of the 
society and the State. 

Not less important are the provisions of Chapter IV 
of the Constitution, which embodies- the directive 
principles of State policy. These provisions are not 
justiciable or enforceable by any court of law, but, 
neverthculess, they are fundamental in the governance of 
the country and a duty is in express terms cast upon the 
State to apply these principles in making laws. Even a 
cursory glance at the Articles in this Chapter will show 
that our Constitution has fully adopted as the State 
policy the solemn resolve of Gurudeva Rabindranath 
hereinbefore mentioned and that his anxious solicitude 
for the common man runs through and permeates all the 
provisions of that Chapter. Thus the State is enjoined 
to strive to promote the welfare of the people by securing 
and promoting a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the institutions 
of the national life. The State is called upon to direct 
its policy towards securing to all citizens, men and 
women, the equal right to an adequate means of 
livelihood, the equal distribution of material resources 
so as to subserve the common good, the prevention of 
all concentration of wealth and means of production to 
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the common detriment, the preservation of health and 
strength of all workers, men and women, the prevention 
of citizens being forced by economic necessity to enter 
avocation unsuited to their age or strength and the 
protection of childhood and youth against exploitation 
and against moral and material abandonment. 
Responsibility is cast upon the State to secure to all 
workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, a 
living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and social 
and cultural opportunities and to promote industries. 
The directive principles require tke State to provide free 
compulsory education for all citizens until they complete 
the age of fourteen years. It is needless to refer to the 
other directive principles. Each and every one of these 
directive principles indicates the anxiety of the 
Constitution-makers to re-affirm the solemn resolve of 
Gurudeva Rabindranath to improve the lot of the 
common man, to raise his standard of living and his 
self-respect. In short, the object and purpose of our 
Constitution is to bring into being what has been called 
a Welfare State. | 

It is gratifying to note that the Government of India 
has not been slow to take steps to implement the directive 
principles. The Planning Commission was set up by 
the Government in March, 1950. The First Five-Year 
Plan made by the Planning Commission ended in 
March, 1956. It prepared the way for achieving a 
socialist pattern of society and ensured a substantial 
rise In employment and production. The Planning 
Commission has also prepared a Second Five-Year Plan 
which is now in operation. It is heartening to see that 
work is going on apace in accordance with these plans 
in all directions. Laws have been made to bring the 
land under State ownership, thus doing away with one 
form of concentration of wealth in the hands of a few 
persons. Railways had already bagun to be brought 
under State ownership and that process is being almost 
completed. Airways have been nationalised. So has 
the life insurance business. Laws have been made 
fixing minimum wages for many industries in order to 
ensure something approximating a living wage ‘to the 
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workmen. The standard of living of workers are being 
sought to be upgraded and housing schemes have been 
undertaken in big cities and industrial areas. Provisions 
have been made for granting bonus, gratuity and some 
unemployment reliefs and benefits. Service conditions 
in collieries and other industries are being greatly 
improved although there is still further scope for 
improvement in many directions. Panchayats are 
functioning in the villages. Community projects have 
been given high priority and village industries are 
suitably encouraged. 

Mighty projects of gigantic proportions have been 
conceived and put into execution with the ultimate object 
of increasing the wealth of the nation. These projects 
involve the stupendous task of building colossal dams 
across the broad rivers, some of which are turbulent and 
erratic, to regulate the flow of the waters so as to prevent 
floods, to provide hydro-electric power for industrial and 
domestic uses and also to divert the current of water 
through innumerable canals for the purposes of irrigation 
so as to help the agriculturists to raise good harvests. 
Some of these projects have been completed and the rest 
are nearing completion. ‘There is in the North of India 
the Bhakra-Nangal Project started in 1946. The Bhakra 
Dam across the Sutlej, 50 miles above Rupar in Ambala, 
District of the Punjab, shows the skill of our own 
engineers and it will be the second highest dam in the 
world. The Nangal Power Houses at Ganguwal and 
Kotla are already in operation. Coming nearer home, 
who has not heard about the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion, which has undertaken the multi-purpose project of 
taming the turbulent Damodar river and its tributaries. 
It will comprise storage dams at Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon, 
Panchet Hill, Durgapur and Bokaro with hydro-electric 
installations and a giant thermal power station. There 
is another important project, the Mayurakshi Project, 
undertaken by the West Bengal Government. In the 
South-East there is the Hirakund Dam across the river 
Mahanadi. It is the world’s longest dam, being 
15,000 feet in length. Down South, we come to the 
Tungabhadra Project, which comprises a dam, 7,942 feet 
long and 160 feet high and a system. of canals with power 
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stations on either side. In addition to this there is the 
Machkund Project, a joint scheme of Andhra and Orissa 
designed to harness the river Machkund which forms 
the boundary between the two States. The Kakrapara 
Project undertaken by the Bombay Government may be 
regarded as the first phase of the cevelopment of the 
Tapti Valley. | 
Apart from these river projects, to give impetus to 
lis Industrial policy the Governmert has undertaken 
many industrial enterprises of great magnitude and of a 
great many varieties beyond the i1esources of private 
enterprise. The Sindri Fertilisers & Chemicals Ltd., 
manufactures Ammonium Sulphate in its own factory 
built by the State at a cost of over Rs. 28 crores, which 
has largely eliminated the country’s dependence on 
foreign fertilisers. The Factory cf the Hindustan 
Cables Ltd., during 1955-56, produced about 510 miles 
of cable. The Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd. produces 
high-speed lathes. The Huindustar Shipyard Ltd., 
which owns the Vishakhapatnam Snripyard, can build 
four modern sea-going vessels per year. So far 15 sea- 
going ships of various types and sizes have been built at 
the shipyard and keels have been laid for seven more. 
_ The Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. procuced one ton of 
D.D.T. per day in December, 1955, and is expected tu 
produce double that quantity in the near future to 
effectively combat the deadly disease of malaria. The 
Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd., with its factory at Pimpri 
near Poona, meets the increasing demand for penicillin 
in the country. The National Instrument Factory 
produces 250 types of modern instruments. Hindustan 
Aircraft Ltd. has its factory at Eangalore, with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 4 crores. -n addition to the 
repair and maintenance of I.A.F. airszafts, the company 
has undertaken the assembly and manufacture of 
vampire aircrafts. It manufactures training aircrafts 
known as H.T. 2 and manufactures all steel rail coaches 
for the Indian railways and bus bodies for various State 
and private transport authorities. The Chittaranjan 
Locomotive Factory established at Chittaranjan in 
West Bengal will soon be prodtcing about 200 
locomotives a year. The Integral Coach Factory, 
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established at Perambur, aims at producing 350 coaches 
annually. 

Turning to the private sector we find the same pro- 
gress all round. The history of the Cotton Textile 
Mills, the premier industry of the country, dates back 
to 1818 when the first cotton mill wag established at 
Fort Gloster near Calcutta. Since then the number of 
textile mills has increased to 389. The first coal com- 
pany was started in Bengal in the middle of the 19th 
century. The production of coal showed great improve- 
ment after 1927 and reached a record output figure of 
38.2 million tons in 1955. Reference must be made to 
the Jute Industry which occupies an important place in 
the country’s economy. Besides employing about 3 
lakhs of workers, it provides work for a large number of 
intermediaries. The value of its output is well over 
Rs. 150 crores per annum. ‘The production of machine- 
made paper in India dates back to 1870, when the Bally 
Mill was established near Calcutta. The number of 
mills has since increased to 15. The Tata Iron & Steel 
Works founded by the late Jamshedji Tata at Jamshed- 
pur in 1907 has been followed by 189 iron and steel 
works in the country. The production of steel, which 
was 90,000 tons in 1916, has risen approximately to 
12,60,000 tons in 1955. ‘The first newsprint v~l in 
India went into production in 1955-56. There are three 
oil refineries in India, two at Trombay Island near 
Bombay and the third at Vishakhapatnam. My account 
will not be complete unless I were to refer to the planta- 
tion industry of tea, coffee and rubber. They provide 
employment for more than a million families and India 
earns about 80 crores of foreign exchange from their 
export, tea alone accounting for Rs. 78 crores. 

I have attempted to give you a very hurried picture 
of the nation-building activities that are going on on all 
sides. These are mighty enterprises in hand and there 
is a sense of great expectation in the air. The towns 
and the country sides are agog with a new urge and it 
does one’s heart good to look around and see how India 
is endeavouring to march forward from poverty to pros- 
perity and it makes one feel ever so big. My purpose, 
on this auspicious day of your lives, is to remind you 
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of your duties and obligations to the motherland. The 
vast country that lies beyond the narrow university. 
campus is now calling you to work end toil. You are 
to take your rightful places in this great scheme and 
contribute your mite to the building up of the economy 
of India and to give an impetus to her progress and well- 
being. Time has now come for you ta join the national 
army of workers. It is not expected that all of you will 
take to village work or be interested :n the community 
project or cottage industry. Some of you will be physi- 
clans or surgeons and bring relief to the. suffering 
humanity. Many of you will be engineers and assist 
in the implementation and maintenance of the major 
schemes I have mentioned. Many more of you will be 
lawyers and assist the courts in cominz to just decisions 
and protect the rights of the lowliest cf the low. Some 
of you will take to commerce and industry and increase 
the wealth of the nation and prosper and flourish. ‘The 
less fortunate amongst you may find your activities con- 
fined within: the narrow walls of the Government or 
mercantile offices, but even there you will indirectly and 
silently serve the Nation. You are an integral part of 
the Indian Nation and without your contribution the 
great venture will not be complete. Entertain a kindly 
feeling of close kinship for the common man and try 
and protect the downtrodden and the low. The common 
man is just awaking from age-old stumber but he is 
still immersed in ignorance, superstition and chronic 
penury. Remember the inspiring words of Gurudeva 
Rabindranath— 


PEE ~a Aa 3p a TF WL 
FACS BA Sl, 49 AI ANT GF Ty T 
afaq] | fars BA SYM geceeceeeeseeeee reereres 


You have to take up the task of implementing and ful- 
filling the solemn resolve. By your act and conduct you 
will make it easy for the common man to fully regain 
his self-respect so as to enable him to move about with- 
out any fear and with his head held Ingh. I earnestly 
hope and fervently pray that the edtcation you have 
received in this. University has fully aquipped you for 
the task that lies ahead of you. 
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Let me repeat to you, my young friends, what I 
said the other day to the young graduates of the Delhi 
University: The future is yours. Great are your 
opportunities and tremendous are “the ` responsibilities 
that are awaiting you. Great tasks have yet to be per- 
formed and big achievements have yet to be made. By 
your steadfast devotion and sustained efforts you will 
help to make this country great and fit for the gods to 
live in. It is your privilege, young graduates, to help 
in developing and building up our motherland and 
enshrine therein the kind of freedom that Gurudeva 
Rabindranath in his prophetic vision conceived with 
all the earnestness of his great and fervent soul. Let 
us, therefore, supplicate to our Father in heaven, and 
mingling our feeble voices with the sonorous voice of 
the poet and the seer let us pray— 


Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high, 
where knowledge is free; 
= Where the world has not been broken _ 
up into fragments by narrow domestic 
i walls ; 
Where words come out from the 
depth of truth ; 
Where tireless striving | 
stretches its.arms toward perfection ; 
Where the clear stream of reason | 
has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 
Where the mind is led: forward 
by thee into ever-widening 
' thought and action— _ 
into that heaven of freedom, 
my Father, 
Let my country awake. 


Bande Mataram. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 


II 


YouR ExogrrENoy, HoN'BLE Curer JUSTICE, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN : 


Exactly a year has elapsed sinze we had our last 
Convocation and the year has been evenzful for the University. 
A full account of the celebrations o2 the Centenary of the 
University is included in the second volume of the History of 
the University which will be published shortly. Here we 
recount the main items, the first of wkich was the inaugura- 
tion of the University College of Mecieine and the laying of 
the foundation-stone of the new multi-storied building by our 
Chief Minister, Dr. B. C. Roy. The celebrations were 
formally inaugurated by our most distinguished alumnus, the 
President of India. The Vice-Chancel_ors of Universities in 
India, Burma and Ceylon assembled m Calcutta to discuss 
problems of common interest, and s symposium on the 
future of Indian Univeisities was presided over by Dr. J. C. 
Ghosh and addressed by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Dr. A. L. 
Mudaliar, Prof. G. G. Chatterjee, Dr. G. D. Deshmukh, 
Dr. Radlidkarnal Mukherjee and Dr. G. 8. Mahajani. 'The 
high-light of the celebrations was she special Convocation 
addressed by our former colleague, tae Vice-President of 
India, Dr. §. Radhakrishnan, when hororary Doctorates were 
awarded to 19 distinguished scholars from India and abroad. 
The celebrations concliided on the Zcundation day of the 
Universtty with an impressing march past by students of 
numerous Calcutta colleges which Lrought together the 
teachers and pupils of our institutions. The Exhibition held 
at the time is referred to later. The Indian Science 
Congress Session was held a few days before the Centenary 
celebrations and attracted great scientists from India and 
abroad. 


* Convocation Address by Sri N. K. Sidhaata, Vice-Chancellor, 
delivered on Saturday, the 18th January, 1958. 
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CONDOLENCE 


To come to ordinary events I begin as usual with the 
losses we have suffered recently through the death of a num- 
ber of former colleagues. I particularly think of the depar- 


ture from our midst of— 
1. Rajmohan Sen, one of the oldest graduates of the 
University; 
2. Hemechandra Raychaudhuri, former Carmichael Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture; 
8. Adityanath Mukherjee, a member of the Senate and 
Syndicate and Ex.-George V Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy; 
4. P. C. Mitter, Sir Rashbehary Ghose Professor of 
Chemistry and member of the Syndicate; 
5. B.N. Ghosh, Head of the Department of Pharmacology, 
R. G. Kar Medical College; 
Sachindranath Banerjee; 
Panchanan Sinha; 
Amarendranath Tarkatirtha; 
Amarendranath Ray. 


aS 


GooD WISHES AND FELICITATIONS 

We conveyed our good wishes to the Rector and the 
Council of the University of Caen on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the building of that University. Messages 
were also sent to the International Congress of Psychology, 
Brussels, Department of Student Health, Leeds University, 
to the President and Trustees of Waseda University, Japan, 
on special occasions. Felicitations were offered to Sri 
Chapalakanta Bhattacharyya on his election to the Lok 
Sabha, to Prof. Niharranjan Ray on his election to the Rajya 
Sabha,’ to Sri Sankardas Banerjee on his election as the 
Speaker of the West Bengal Assembly, to Dr. Triguna Sen cn 
his election as Mayor of Calcutta and to other colleagues who 
were elected either to the Parliament or to the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly ‘and Council. Congratulations were 
offered to the Chief Editor, Editors and Printers of ‘ One 
Hundred Years of the University of Calcutta’ on its being 
awarded a prize as one of the best printed books of 1956. 


‘Activities ABROAD 


Dr. K. K. Bagchi represented this University at the 
Health Congress organised by the Royal Society of Health, 
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London, held from 380th April to 8rd May, 1957. Prof. 
B. C. Guha was appcinted a delegate to attend the Inter- 
national Symposium on Enzyme Chemistry held in Tokyo and 
Kyoto, Japan. Dr. 8. P. Sen was invited to attend a historical 
conference in London, organised by the School of Oriental 
and, African Studies, University of London. Dr. Sukumar 
Ray was nominated a delegate to attend the Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians, held at the Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London. Dr. K. Dasgupta of the 
Department of Pure Physics was deputed to U.K. to work 
out the details of the new lines in X-ray scattering observed 
by him in a special spparatus built by him. Dr. Asima 
Chatterjee was appointed a delegate of this University at the 
Regional Symposium on Phytochemistzy in 8.-B. Asia held 
at Kuala Lumpur. Dr. Subodh Mitra has been appointed a 
delegate to participate in the Nationa. Association for the 
Prevention of Tubercuosis Commonwealth Chest Conference 
to be held in London from Ist to 4th Jaly, 1958. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS - 


` Sm. Aparna Debi was appointed Lila Lecturer for 1957 
for delivering lectures on some subject of Bengali Language 
and Literature. Sri Gopal Haldar wes appointed Principal 
Kshudiram Basu Lecturer for 1957 tc deliver one or more 
lectures on a subject to be chosen by him. Dr. P. K. Bose 
of the Bose Institute, Calcutta, was apəomted T. P. Khaitan 
Lecturer for 1957. Sri A. A. A. Fyzee, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, Vice-Chancellor, Jammu and Kashmir University, was 
appointed Sir Charuchendra Ghosh Lecturer for 1957. Prof. 
P. B.” Sirear, Dr.es.Sc., A.I.C., was appointed Adhar- 
chandra Mookerjee Lecturer in Science for 1957. Sri Joges- 
chandra Bagal was appointed Vidyasagar Lecturer for 
1958 to deliver a course of at least five lectures in Bengali on 
the life and work of Vidyasagar. Prof. Kedareswar Banerjee, 
D.Sc., was appointed Prof. Bidhubkushan Roy Lecturer 
for 1957 to deliver three lectures on a topic relating to 
Experimental and Mathematical Physics. Sri Buddhadev 
Basu. was appointed Saratchandra Chatterjee Memorial 
Lecturer for 1957. Sri M. C. Chelapaiti Rao, Editor, National 
Herald, Lucknow, was appointed Ramananda Lecturer 
for 1957 to deliver a course of lectures on some subjects . 
connected with Civil Liberties. Sri Ahindra - Chaudhuri 
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was appointed Girischandra Ghosh Lecturer for 1957 to 
deliver a course of at least two lectures in Bengali on some’ 
subject connected with Bengali Literature. The Hon’ble 
Mr. U. Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, was appointed 
Kamala Lecturer for 1943- and he delivered his lectures. 
Sri V. K. Krishna Menon, Minister of Defence, Government 
of India, was appointed Kamala Lecturer for the year 1945 
amd Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Kamala Lecturer for the 
year 1947. 
Distinguished scholars delivered special lectures. 


_ IMPORTANT CHANGES IN STATUTES AND REGULATIONS 


L. ai to a revision of the statutes regarding Register 
of Graduates, the establishment of the University College of 
Medicine, the constitution of the Faculty of Journalism, 
revision of the syllabuses for the Diploma Course in Social 
Work, introduction of a Degree Course in Mining and revision 
of the regulations for Law Examinations. 


os, 


ENDOWMENTS AND GIFTS 


A grant of Rs. 21,129-1-0 from the savings of the salary 
of Dr. H. C. Mookerjee was sanctioned for 1956-57 by the 
Deputy Secretary, Government of West Bengal, Medical and 
Public Health, for adding to the corpus of the Bangabala 
Mookerjee Endowment Fund for Higher Training of Nurses. 
A sum of Rs. 1,500 from Sri M. L. Das, President, 
Indian Chemical Merchants’ Association, for creation 
of an endowment for the award of a book prize to a student 
of Applied Chemistry, was accepted with thanks. An offer 
of ‘Rs. 2,000 from Lady Sinha for the creation of an endow- 
ment for warding a prize in the form of a book in memory of 
late L M. Chatterjee, has been accepted with thanks. An 
offer of Rs. 5,000 as contribution to the Development Project 
of the University from Messrs. Martin Burn Lid., Managing 
Agents, Burn & Co. Ltd., was accepted with thanks. An 
offer of Rs. 5,000 as contribution for University development 
from Messrs. Martin Burn Ltd., was accepted with thanks. 
An offer’ of Rs. 5,000 as contribution to the Development 
Project of the University from Messrs. Martin Burn Ltd., 
Managing Agents, The Indian Standard Wagon Co. Ltd., was 
accepted with thanks. An offer of Rs. 10,000 for University 
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Development Project fram Messrs. Martin Burn Ltd., Manag- 
: iag Agents, The Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., was accepted 
with thanks. An offer of Rs. 1,000 from Sri Keshaveswar 
Bose as Benefactor’s fee of the Centenary celebrations to be 
earmarked for medical assistance to poor students was accepted 
with thanks. An offer of Rs. 5,000 from Sm. Nirmalabala 
Mitra for making an endowment to commemorate her son, 
Parthakumar Mitra, was accepted with thanks. An offer of 
Rs. 1,000 from Sri Sushilkumar Mukherjee making an 
endowment in order to commemorate his parents Sri Radha- 
binode Mukherjee and Sm. Ranibala Debi as also another ` 
offer of Rs. 1,000 from Sri Sushilkumar Mukherjee, Secretary, 
Scottish Church College, Former Students’ Association, for 
making an endowment to commemorate Prof. Sushilchandra 
Dutt were accepted with thanks. We ako accepted an offer 
of Rs. 1,500 from Sri Surendramohan Chatterjee for making an 
endowment to commemorate his parents, end one of Rs. 1,500 
from Sri Nripendranath Gupta for making an endowment to 
commemorate Prof. Suhaschandra Ray, Lecturer in English, 
Calcutta University. An offer of Rs. 12,000 (in 8% G. P. 
Notes) from Sri Asit Chaudhuri, Manag ng Partner, Charu 
Chitra, for making an endowment was accepted with thanks 
(the amount has not yet been received). An offer of Rs. 6,000 
from Sri Saraswati Press Ltd., for making an endowment for 
the award of a stipend tc a poor but mezitorious student in 
the Fine Arts Group of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
was accepted with thanks. An offer of Rs. 7,500 from 
Oriental Gas Co. Ltd., for constructing one room in 
Jadavpur T. B. Hospital for the use of the University 
students was accepted with thanks. An offer of Rs. 71,000 
($ 15,000) from Asia Foundation on the occasion of 
the Centenary celebrations was accepted with thanks. I am 
glad to report that Prof. Nalinaksha Dutta has been donating 
to the University every month since January, 1957, the 
sum of Rs. 800 out of his salary to create an endowment for the. 
award of a monthly stipend to a Post-Gracuate Pali student. 
A proposal from Prof. Nalmaksha Dutta for crediting all bills 
due to him being remuneration for examming answer scripts 
to the poor Students’ Furd of the University was accepted 
with thanks. A grant up to Rs. 76,500 aas been provided 
by Rockefeller Foundation for use by tke Department of 
History for research in Economic History during the period 
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ending August 31, 1959 (one-fourth of the amount has so far 
been received): A grant of $5,000 has been sanctioned by 
the Smith Kline and French Laboratories, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., in assistance of the research on the Indian Plant. 
Products to be carried out under the guidance of Dr. Asima 
Chatterjee of the Department of Chemistry. 


A number of gifts of books, paintings, photographs, 
apparatus, wood and stone carvings, etc., were received from 
different Universities of People’s Republic of China, from 
Moscow University and from Asia Foundation. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


A sum of Rs. 35,000 has been received from the University 
Grants Commission for the development of the Department of 
Economics. A sum of Rs. 50,000 has been received from 
the University Grants Commission as grant-in-aid for the 
purchase of books and journals relating to the Humanities. 
Rs. 30,000 has been sanctioned by the Government of India, 
for construction of a first floor to the existing Pavilion 
and Rowing Club building at Dhakuria Lake. Rs. 14,000 has 
been received from the Government of West Bengal as a 
grant for Post-Graduate work in the Institute of Electronics 
and Radiophysics. Rs. 46,160 has been received from the 
Government of West Bengal for the extension of Viharilal 
Training College, Calcutta. “Rs. 7,45,000 has been received 
from the University Grants Commission as advance grant to 
the University for the Centenary celebrations to be funded for 
the création of Professorship. The offer of the University 
Grants Commission for Rs. 14,387,196 being 662% of the 
scheme involving expenditure for the present of Rs. 21,55,800 
for improvement of the Departments of Applied Chemistry, 
Applied Physics and MRadiophysics and Electronics was 
accepted with thanks (Rs. 6,25,000 has so far been received 
as grant). A grant of Rs. 1,40,000 from the University Grants 
Commission for purchase of Scientific equipments for the 
Departments of Physics and Chemistry was received. We have 
received from the University Grants Commission Rs. 50,000 
for the purchases of books relating to Scientific and Technical 
subjects, Rs. 20,000 for development of workshops in the 
Scierice College and Rs. 13,333 on account of Funddmental 
Research. 
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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


The increase in the number of ozr students continues as 
before and poses numerous problems. The total number of 
students, -Under-Graduate and Post-Graduate, in the different 
Faculties in the current session is 1 lakh 16 thousand as 
against 87,000 mentioned in my last rəport. Of these nearly 
70 thousand are Intermediate students in Arts, Science and 
Commerce. Only 34,000, i.e., 80% are in the B.A., B.Sc., 
and B.Com. classes. The Post-Graduate classes in Arts, 
Science and Technology account for 2,817 students, t.e., less 
than 3% of the total number. The various professional 
courses have attracted 9,500 graduates and under-graduates. 

Since the last Convocation ele~en new colleges have 
been affiliated to the University, brmging the total number 
of affiliated institutions to 135. Of these eleven, six are Arts 
and Science colleges, two are Music colleges, one is an 
institution for training in Textile Technology, one a Teachers’ 
Training college and one a college for the education of women 
in Home and Social Science. 

The number of students who have taken admission in the 
Music colleges is not encouraging. As yet very few of our 
young people are prepared to go in for a course exclusively 
in Music. Nevertheless, the fact remains that a large number 
of trained teachers in Music is required for our high schools 
and colleges since Music has been added as an elective 
subject for T.A. and B.A. Examinations. 

The Bengal Textile Institute at Serampore is the first 
institution imparting instruction in Textile Technology to be 
affiliated to this ‘University. It is at present the only 
institution affording such facilities in Eastern India, but the 
question of affillation of a second insszitution for the B.Sc. . 
(Tech.) course in Textile Technology, i.e., the one at 
Berhampore, is under consideration cf the University. In 
order that the standard of teaching at the technological ` 
institutes may be maintained at the desired level, which can 
be done only by appointing the best available men in the field 
and retaining their services, we have to offer generous scales 
of pay, and any short-sighted policy in regard to these new 
institutions will lead to their failure in Ervine the purpose 
for which they are established. 

We had ‘seven colleges affiliated to this University for 
the training of graduates for the profession of teaching, with 
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a total capacity of about 900 students. There are in all about 
ten thousand graduate teachers in the different categories of 
schools in West Bengal. Thus we had facilities for training 
only a small percentage of the total number of untrained 
graduate teachers. We, therefore, welcome the proposal of 
establishing a Teachers’ Training college at Darjeeling on a 
sponsored basis. This college which can train 100 students 
a year is the first Teachers’ Training college in North Bengal. 
The need of adding to the existing facilities for training of 
teachers is keenly realised by the Government, and schemes for 
establishing two more Teachers’ Training colleges on the 
sponsored basis—one a$ Belur and another at Kalyani—are 
already before us for our approval. 

In the course of my address before the last Convocation 
I had occasion to mention that the building for the Viharilal 
College of Home Science was nearing completion. The 
building is now complete and the college has already started 
to function. I am confident that this institution will serve to 
guide women’s education in the right direction. 


A notable advance in a much-needed direction has been 
the starting of the degree course in Mining Engineering at 
the B.E. College, Sibpur. The large-scale expansion of the 
mineral industry contemplated under the Second Five-Year 
Plan brought to the forefront the immediate necessity for 
creating adequate facilities for the training of the requisite 
number of mining engineers. An Expert Committee was 
appointed by the All India Council of Technical Education 
to examine the existing position regarding facilities for 
education and training in Mining Engineering and to prepare 
an overall and co-ordinated plan for expanding the facilities. 
This Expert Committee reported that by the end of the 
Second Plan period an additional number of two thousand 
one hundred first and second class managers for the various 
kinds of mines had to be trained and that immediately the 
annual admissions to the institutions at the degree level should 
be planned for 800 persons. Therefore, the Government of 
West Bengal took steps to open a four years’ degree course 
in Mining Engineering at the B.E. College, Sibpur with an 
intake of 80 students per session. The Calcutta University 
also goes busy framing the syllabus for this new degree course. 
The B.E. Mining Regulations were passed by the Senate on 
the 21st December, 1956 and steps were then taken to extend 
15 —1995P~T 
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affiliation of the Sibpur Engineering College for the B.Sc. 
(Mining) course. 


We have only one Engineering College. This has an 
intake of 400 students per year in all the branches of 
Engineering taken together. Approximately 2,000 applicants 
fail to get admission. This is disappointing at a time when 
India needs the services of an increasing number of qualified 

engineers. We can respond to the demands of the hour only 
by starting at least three more engineering colleges in West 
Bengal. | 

Of the fifteen thousand candidates at the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Examinations in 1957, only 1,753 appeared with Honours. 
This is a relatively small number for the size of this 
University. Of the 93 first grade colleges in Arts and 
Science only forty-four have affiliation to the Honours 
standard. While it is true that many colleges do not get 
honours students in some subjects in which they have 
affiliation to the honours standard, there are other colleges 
in which students are anxious to take up honours studies but 
do not have facilities for the same. Our aim is to improve 
‘the quality of our graduates more than the quantity and in 
order to do so we must encourage and improve honours studies 
in a larger number of colleges. This can be done by adding 
suitably to the library, by appointment of additional teachers 
and by organising seminars in the different subjects in as 
many colleges as practicable. This again is possible if 
adequate financial assistance is given to the colleges. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


The commencement of the Centenary celebrations was 
marked by the inauguration, on 18th January, 1957, of the 
University College of Medicine which fulfilled a long- 
cherished desire of the members of the Medical profession of 
the State of West’ Bengal. Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief 
Minister of the State of West Bengal performed the inaugnral 
ceremony. The University College of “Medicine at the 
initial stage is working by federating different Medical insti- 
tutions. The following Post-Graduate Medical courses have 
been started this year :— 


(1) Basic Medical Sciences Course which include 
Anatomy, Physiology, Biophysics and Biochemistry, Pharma- 


mmm EC 
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cology, Pathology, Bacteriology and Medical Zoology and 
Experimental Surgery. 

(2) Higher Post-Graduate Lecture Courses for the 
students intending to qualify themselves for the degrees of 
Doctor of Medicine, Master of Surgery and Master of 
Obstetrics. 


The inauguration of the Basic Medical Sciences Course 
by Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal on 
oth November, 1957, is another landmark in the history of 
Medical studies in the Calcutta University. It has been 
contemplated that this course will form the basis of a Diploma 
Course in Basic Medical Sciences, which ultimately will lead 
to higher Degree courses. 80 Medical graduates have been 
admitted in the course. 


At present there are very few teachers in Anatomy, 
Physiology and other Basic Medical Sciences with Post- 
Graduate qualifications in any of our Medical colleges. This 
course will help them to qualify themselves for higher Post- 
Graduate degrees. The Basic Medical Sciences will form the 
basic training centre for the intending candidates who want 
to qualify for higher Degree courses. 


In the Post-Graduate Lecture Courses for the degree of 

Doctor of Medicine, Master of Surgery and Master of Obste- 

- trics 74 students have been admitted. Highly qualified 

teachers from different Medical institutions with the respec- 
tive Heads in the different subjects have been appointed for 
these Post-Graduate courses. Research Scholars in different 
Medical subjects have been selected in the different depart- 
ments of the University College of Medicine. They will 
carry on useful Research work on various medical problems 
under the respective Heads of the departments. 

The University College of Medicine is at its infant stage, 
and for its expansion adequate funds are necessary. It must 
have a building of its own and whole-time teachers must be 
appointed. We expect financial assistance from the State 
Government, Government of India, Industrial concerns and 
the public for this great cause. 


Boarp or HEALTH 


During the period under review the Board of Health was 
responsible for organising the following activities :— 
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(1) Routine Medical Examinaticn of Students (1st, 3rd 
and 5th year). 


(2) After-care and follow-up Werk. 
(3) Maintenance of an Eye Clinic. 


(4) Scheme for Apprenticeship Training in Village 
Development. 


(5) Inter-Collegiate and Inter-University Youth Festival. 
(6) Youth Leadership Training Camp for Teachers. 
(7) N.C.C. 


During this period the Board 2zamined the health of 
3,836 (including 679 Women students) Ist, 3rd and 5th-year 
students belonging to 18 colleges in and about Calcutta and 
every student examined was supplied with his examination 
report. Students found to be suffering from any defect or 
disease were individually advised io consult their family 
physician or the After-care Officer atached to the Board. 
Students coming for medical advice wre looked after by the 
After-care Officer. 

The University has accepted the proposal made by the 
University Grants Commission, to se; up a Health centre in 
the University to meet essential nesds of medical care for 
the students and members of the stef and is trymg to give 
effect to the scheme by establishing a ‘ Polyclinic’. 


SCHEME FOR APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IN VILLAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


The quota for 1957 made available to this University for 
the above training scheme was 13C (117 students and 13 
teachers). The Board in co-operation with the Development 
Department, Government of West Bengal, interviewed 250 
students and teachers and selected zke required number of 
students and teachers. 


Yours LEADERSHIP TRAINING CAMP FOR TEACHERS 


With a view to giving a short-term training to teachers of 
colleges and Universities in the tecknique of organising co- 
curricular activities more systematzcally the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, organised the Seventh 
Youth Leadership and Dramatics Training Camp at 
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Matheran, Bombay. Two teachers from the Calcutta Uni- 
versity were deputed to participate in this Camp held during 
May-June, 1957. 


YoutH FESTIVAL 


As in previous years, the Board organised an, Inter- 
Collegiate Youth Festival in 1957, and made arrangements 
for the training of students who participated in the 4th Inter- 
University Youth Festival. 

The Calcutta University contingent at the Inter-Univer- 
sity Youth Festival was composed of about 60 members, 
including students, teachers and accompanists. The contin- 
gent won awards in several items. 


N.C.C. 


The Calcutta University Independent Company has on 
its roll 154 cadets at present. Facilities for being enrolled 
in the University Company have been extended to a few 
Calcutta colleges having no N.C.C. Unit of their own. The 
Board carried out medical examination of students applying 
for enrolment in the University Independent Company as 
before and certified their fitness for such enrolment. 


SPORTS 


The University Sports Board has continued its vigorous 
activities under the guidance of its energetic Chairman, Sri 
N. K. Ghosh. Our Football team has made history by 
winning the coveted Asutosh Memorial Challenge Shield for 
the second year in succession. This shield is awarded to the 
winner of the Inter-University Tournaments in the year in 
which most of the Universities of India participated. The 
University also won the Inter-University Water Polo and 
Swimming Championships. I take this opportunity of 
offering my congratulations to the Captains and players of 
the respective teams. Plans have now been finalised for 
building the upper storey of our Rowing Club and a special 
grant from the Government has been received for the purpose. 
We expect our sportsmen to help the completion of the 
building with contributions of voluntary labour. 

The achievement of our students is all the more praise- 
worthy since we lack necessary facilities such as a swimming 
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pool. The Sports Board is anxious to construct a swimming 
pool for the students but the principal difficulty is about 
finding a suitable site. The University is now participating 
in more Inter-Varsity games than ever before in the past and 
during 1956-57, University ‘ Blues’ were awarded to 88 
students including, for the first time in its history, women 
students. The members of the University Rowing Club also 
achieved distinction by winning the Junior Fours event at the 
Head of the Lake Regatta held in December, 1957. To 
facilitate the increasing activities of the University Rowing 
Club, construction of a first floor over the existing one-storied 
building at the Dhakuria Lake has been taken in hand. 

While we are proud of all that has been done by our 
University teams, we regret the lack of adequate facilities 
for the majority of University students who desire to take an 
active part in games and sports. Our attempts to secure 
playing fields in or within a reasonable distance of Calcutta 
have not so far fructified and we have to go on with our 
labours until we can have these facilities ensured. For the 
help of the student community and for kuilding up a corporate 
life among our students, these playing fields are urgently 
required. 

Institute oF NUCLEAR Perysics 


The outstanding events of the year are :— 


The first Saha Memorial Lecture was delivered by Sir 
Harold Spencer Jones. The Institute kas been re-named by 
the Calcutta University after Dr. Meghnad Saha. The 
Institute actively participated in the holding of the Centenary 
celebrations of the Calcutta, University anc the Indian Science 
Congress and many popular lectures were held in the I.N.P. 
Hall. About a dozen delegates (mostly Sectional Presidents) 
stayed in the hostel of the Institute. The staff and students 
of the Institute co-operated to the best of their ability on the 
above two occasions. Prof. B. D. Nagchaudhuri and Dr. 
M. K. Banerjee represented the Institute at the International 
Conference on Nuclear Structure held at Rohboth, Israel, 
under the joint auspices of UNESCO aad the Weizuann 
Institute of Science, Israel. The Government of India in the 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research have very 
kindly increased their yearly grant “cr the Biophysics 
Division of the Institute from Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 96,000. The 
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project on Electron Synchrotron had to be unfortunately 
postponed for the present on account of Foreign Hxchange 
stringency. 


INSTITUTE OF JUTE TECHNOLOGY 


The Institute of Jute Technology functioning from 1951, 
trained 198 student-apprentiees, all of whom were absorbed 
by the mills. They have proved themselves very useful to 
the Industry in their own spheres and have been well placed. 
93 students of the 5th batch appeared in the final institute 
examination in December, 1957. On a review of the 
Institute’s work, the Governing Body decided that the 
admission to the Institute’s 4-year course in Jute Technology, 
should be rigidly restricted. The students should spend two 
years in the Institute after taking a preliminary practical 
training in the mills during the first two years. More 
accessories to machineries and equipment have been added 
during the year. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The normal activities of the Library though greatly 
hampered through the acute problem of accommodation 
continued with full vigour. The Library participated in the 
Centenary exhibition organised by the University on the 
occasion of the celebrations of the Centenary of the University 
in January last. Here books, manuscripts and other 
interesting materials were exhibited which attracted a large 
number of visitors. The Library also partictpated m two 
other important exhibitions held at the Asidtic Society, 
Calcutta and at the National Library, Belvedere, Alipur, on 
the Revolt of 1857. 


More than 10,000 volumes have been added to the library 
during the last one year. These include purchases out of 
the normal University budget grant, the U.G.C. grant of 
Rs. 1,00,000 for 1956-57 and also gifts from various sources. 
From the India Wheat Ioan Educational Exchange 
Programme Fund a sum of $ 20,000 has been allotted to the 
Calcutta University for the purchase of books and journals 
for the year 1956-57 under the usual terms and conditions. 
In my Convocation addresses I have been referring to the 
difficulties of accommodating books in our present library. 
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At long last the plans for the new library building have been 
finalised and the scheme approved by the University Grants 
Commission which will pay 2/8rds of the twenty-nine lakhs 
proposed to be spent on it at present. The State Government 
has been approached for the matching grant. 

A new library building with spacious reading rooms and 
research cubicles will give much-needed facilities to all users 
of the library which remains open from 7 a.M. to 9 P.M. on 
week-days and from 12 noon to 4 P.M. on Sundays and is 
extensively used by all our senior students, those working ` 
for the Master's Degree or the Doctorate as also by 
University teachers and others doing advanced work. 
Facilities of inter-library loans were also frequently availed 
of by a number of libraries of sister Universities and research 
institutions. During the year the library was visited by a 
large number of distinguished visitors, Indian and foreign. 


AsutosH MUSEUM 


Few people could imagine that lower Bengal was as rich 
in antiquarian treasures as Paundravardhana or North Bengal. 
These relics of the past discovered by workers of the Asutosh 
Museum have revealed to us the fact that the delta of the 
Ganga, in its lower reaches, popularly known as Sundarban, 
was dotted with numerous cities and ports about two thousand 
years ago. 

In the period under review the Asutcsh Museum of Indian 
Art has been enriched by about 700 objects of arts and antiquity 
in the form of stone-sculptures, terracottas, potteries, etc. 

In March, 1957, an archaeological excavation was 
conducted at Chandraketugarh, 24-Parganas, under Sri 
K. G. Goswami. This has led to the discovery of a pre- 
Mauryyan habitation and pottery pipe-line drainage of the 
Mauryya period. The Government of India has provided the 
Museum with a matching grant of Rs. 2,500 to carry out 
large-scale excavation at this site for the present. 

Our workers are still searching Atghara, near Baruipur, 
for evidences of past history. Terracotta figures of the 
Sunga period were discovered at Atghara, along with 
fragments of Northern Black Pottery and rouletted pottery 
of, perhaps, foreign origin suggesting that it was an ancient 
trading station. Rare antiquities were also collected from 
Chandraketugarh which include a stone bust of the Buddha 
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of the 1st-2nd century A.D. That Tilda in Midnapur district 
was, perhaps, a site of an early Buddhist monastic establish- 
ment about the 5th century A.D., is warranted by the find of 
a unique terracotta plaque of seated Buddha with inscription. 
Relevant inscribed finds from Panna, in the same district 
attest its Gupta age. A stone plaque of Vishnu which may 
be assigned to the 7th century A.D. is another interesting 
find from Sanchra in Burdwan district. 

One of the most outstanding acquisitions of the year was 
a monumental stone sculpture of about 10th century A.D., 
from Contai in Midnapur. Numerous rare finds were also 
collected from Harinarayanpur near Diamond Harbour by 
Sri Pareschandra Dasgupta, Assistant Curator. 

Among the gold coins acquired in the period under review, 
the most important are a coin of Kumargupta IT and another 
of Kadphises II, the later being a very rare piece. Four 
Muslim gold coins including one rare coin of Akbar were also 
acquired through presentation. 

In the year under review, the Museum received valuable 
presentations among which a set of early terracottas from 
Rajghat, U.P., rare wood carvings from Africa, Red Indian 
dolls and toys from U.S.A., coloured slides on art, archaeology 
and ethnology of Central America, a painted lacquer-case from 
Burma and two phials of grains of rice found inside the Stupa 
at Piprawa, U.P. 

The exhibition. held on the occasion of the Calcutta 
University Centenary Celebrations in January, 1957, fetched 
Rs. 5,000 which the Syndicate has decided to utilise in creating 
a lectureship in the proposed Diploma Course in Museology. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tn addition to the usual text-books the following books 
have been published by the University after the last 
Convocation :— 

1. Study of Changes in Traditional Culture by Prof. 

K. P. Chattopadhyay. 
. Was G asro by Sri Srischandra Chatterjee. 

3. caaprteta ed. by Dr. Vidhusekhara Sastri. 

4. waqyaq of Rameswara, ed. by Sri Jegilal 

Haldar. 
16-1995 P—I 
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5, qaa sca Aa (Sth edition), by Sri Amulyadhan 
Mukherjee. 

6. Towards the Unification of the Faiths (Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures) by Prof. G. P. 
Conger. 

7. A Middle Indo-Aryan Reader, edited by Prof. 
S. K. Chatterji and Prof. Sukumar Sen. 

8. seams of Divya Madhava, ed. by Dr. Asutosh 
Das. 

9. fafoa pareaz ed. by Late Amarendranath Ray. 

10. w(ë-*mq4e( (6th edition), ed. by Late Amarendranath 
Ray. 
Ll. ogna pea ed. by Sri Nalininath Dasgupta. 


Journal of the Department of Letters (New Series), 
Vol. I, has also been published. 


APPOINTMENTS & INFORMATION BOARD AND STUDENTS’ 
ADVISORY BUREAU (OVERSEAS) 


Appointments & Information Board: 


During the year under review the Appointments Board 
recommended 105 candidates for 38 vacancies in 25 different 
organisations. The Board was also consulted by a large 
number of students for particulars and regulations of the 
different Services Examinations conducted by Central and 
State Governments and for facilities of study available in 
India. 


Students’ Advisory Bureau (Overseas) : 


During the period under review 834 applications were 
received for studies abroad in the following courses: 
Engineering, Practical training, Jute Tachnology, Medicine, 
Management Studies, Bar-at-Law, Post-Graduate course, 
Degree course, Social Science, Agriculture, Education, 
Librarianship & Professional Qualifications in U.K., 
Germany, Japan, Sweden, etc. Out of 334 applicants 134 
were admitted in the different courses and 15 did not accept 
offer of admission. 


Owing to recent restrictions by the Government of India 
now release of foreign exchange will be granted to students 
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taking up courses abroad in the following subjects: Bar at- 
Law,. Management Studies, Accountancy, etc. 


EXAMINATIONS 


At the time of the Convocation we naturally think of the 
burden of public examinations for the students who take 
them and the authorities of the University who have to 
conduct them. .This year we are giving Degrees and Post- 
Graduate Diplomas to nearly 18,000 alumni and we regret 
that we have to hold the Convocation on 2 days instead of one 
as we had been doing on the last 4 occasions. The burden 
imposed on the Controller of Examinations will be evident 
from the fact that the total number of candidates at the 
different examinations mounted up to nearly 76,000 as against 
66,000 in 1956 and 53,000 in 1955. Of the 264 working days 
of the year, 259 were occupied with examinations which 
number 115. These examinations require occupation of 
college and school buildings and curtailment of regular work 
in these institutions. We have not yet been able to think of 
an adequate substitute for these public examinations; but 
shall have to put out our best effort to find out substitutes or 
erect numerous Examination halls for which we have neither 
available sites nor the required finance. | 
The examination system has numerous drawbacks and 
assessment of intellectual ability by one public examination is 
open to serious criticism. But under present conditions and 
especially with our educational institutions having the res- 
ponsibilities they have at present, we have to take success in 
examinations as the one indication of the capacity to hold one’s 
own in the battle of life. You, the Graduates of our Univer- 
sity, have achieved this success and I cherish the hope that 
the years which you have spent in the University you will 
regard in later life not only with a sentimental longing but 
as a valuable preparation for your lhfe-work. We have 
charged you to-day to prove worthy of the distinctions which 
you have won and I would ask you to regard this not as an 
empty phrase but as the most serious parting request of those 
who cherish at heart your best interests and depend on you to 
uphold the reputation of the University. 

I take this opportunity of offering thanks to all my 
colleagues in the University, teachers, officers, members of 
the University authorities and workers in different establish- 
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ments but for whose whole-hearted co-cperation the work of 
the University could not be carried on in a smooth and 
satisfactory fashion. Difficulties there are in plenty and it 
is only by the whole-hearted effort of al. of us engaged in a 
great enterprise that we can look forward to a better future 
confident in the capacity of this great Institution to help 
building a better Bengal and a more prosperous India. 
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IMMEDIACY AND ERRONEOUS 
APPREHENSION 


Dr. P. §. SasrRr, M.A., M.Lirr., PH.D. 
University of Saugor, Saugor (M.P.) 


a 


The nature of perceptual apprehension brings us to a con- 
sideration of the nature of reality in terms of the erroneous cognition. 
Here we find the Madhyamaka system arguing for an ungrounded 
experience. 

1. An erroneous cognition gives the knowledge of the object 
itself; and it arises from a defect like ignorance, and from the 
impressions of ihe previous erroneous cognition. The erroneous 
cognition does not stand in need of a real object and in need of an 
instrument like the contact of the sense-organ. In other words, this 
cognition has no ground.’ 

This position is untenable. An erroneous cognition that needs 
no ground is an impossibility. Is error the mere cognition of the 
object? Or is it the product of causes? If the former is true, then 
even the knowledge of the real would have to be erroneous. In error 
we do have the cognition of an object at a place other than its own. 
If the second alternative is taken, then we can easily show that the 
ground too is cognised. 

It might be urged that consciousness of silver and the silver 
are grounded in one another, just like the seed and the plant. Then 
why should we bring in a third entity as the ground? We have to 
do so because the facts are against such a view. In any erroneous cog- 
nition the ground is distinct from the apprehended content. If one is 


1 Cf. PPV 36, 9-21; PPVT 148-9. See Price : Perception, 23. 
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the ground of the other, they ought to imp-y one another mutually; and 
this is impossible. But do we not find sich an impossibility accom- 
plished in the relation between the seed anc the plant? No. There 
is no such mutual implication. This seed gives a plant which yields 
a new seed; and the new seed offers a new plant and so on. This 
is @ relation involving a causal series, rot mutual implication. And 
to speak of the apprehension and the silver as being the ground of 
one another is illogical. 

But the Yogacara Idealist may argue that the silver has its 
ground in the previous apprehension, and that the apprehension has 
its ground in its own object? In this manaer can we not assume an 
infinite series here also? Then we would have to say that the present 
apprehension is the ground of the silver which comes in the next 
moment; and that the silver of that moment is the ground for ihe 
apprehension of the next moment. This will be detrimental to the 
momentary nature of cognition. The cognition of the previous moment 
must continue beyond that moment so tha; it might be the ground 
for the silver of this moment. The two must co-exist. 

Is there guch a coexistence of the seec and its plant though one 
is the material cause of the other? It is not the infinite causal series 
that brings about the coexistence of the two here. In bringing 
about the plant we find the seed as a cause functioning by undergoing 
a series of changes. By the time the plant comes up, ‘the seed is no 
longer there as the seed. The seed is merged into the existence of 
the plant: it exists in and as the plant. Otherwise there can be no 
plant. This conclusion is confirmed by otr apprehension and by the 
factual data. Now, there are entities which function together to 
give rise to the beginnings of the seed und the like; these constitute 
the material which issues into the plant. It does not mean that the 
seed is useless. The seed and the plant constitute the conditions. 
One is the necessary condition of the othe. 

In like manner can we not say thas the apprehension which is 
prior is merged into the latter namely the silver? There is, however, 
nothing in experience to enable us to say that the former is the con- 
dition for the latter. We accept that the seed is the cause and that 
the plant is the effect because this is warranted by experience. "No 
such relationship is found between the apprehension and the silver. 
The relation between the seed and the plent is seen in certain cases 
and we extend it to all seeds in so far as they are seeds. Since this 
is found to be an actual fact there is no fallacy of the infinite series. 
As regards the relationship between the epprehension and the silver, 
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we have to assume a causal relation in the very beginning; and it is 
not an assumption based on experience, for it has its basis in a faulty 
analogy. As such the proposed relation between the apprehension 
and the silver is not a seen or proved one, but a blind one. 


All erroneous cognition is of the form ‘ this is silver’, ‘ this 
is a snake’. Here are two entities conveyed by the ‘this’ end the 
snake or silver. The ‘this’ refers to an existent given; and the other 
refers to the content apprehended. ‘The ‘this’ is the ground of the 
apprehended content. The later negation teo refers to, or az least 
implies, the ground. We find that the object cognised as giving a 
certain content does not admit of the content apprehended. The 
later negation then proves that the previous cognition is a zase of 
error which has an erroneous ground or which does not fit into 
the ground given. If the ‘this’ is not desig nated, if it does not have 
a specific content of ils own, there cannot arise a negative judgment 
like ‘this is not silver’. 

Should the negative judgment always take the form of ‘this is 
not a snake’? Sometimes we do say ‘not a snake’. Such verbal 
statements and even inference merely negate the snake; they only 
speak of the absence of the snake. They never speak of any other 
content which excludes or is excluded by the content of the snake. 
This is true no doubt. ¿But even in such cases there arisas the 
question ‘what is this’? Then we are driven to the ground, the 
object which exists before us. We apprehend the mere object as 
qualified by the negation of the snake; for negation implies the 
existence of an object which was mistaken. 

But take the statement ‘there is no primeva! matter’ in a context 
where such a matter is taken to be the cause of the world. =n this 
negative judginent we are not apprehending any other object as 
qualified by the negation of the primeval matter; for such a matter, 
which is assumed to be the primal cause, cannot be said to be the 
apprehended content when the given is some other entity. Bat this 
argument should not mislead us to forget that when we negate this 
matter as being the cause of the world, something eise which is the 
‘cause’ is there as the basis of this negation.’ 

2. Further, in all erroneous cognition the ground is the witnessing 
consciousness. Even in the alleged ungrounded cognition, wə havs 
in reality this coneciousness as the ground for error and for negation 
as well. When we rub the eye and open it, we see a bright woolly 


2 PP 12.6-20; PPV 86.22-38.1;.VPS 41-2. 
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mass. The rays of light which are massec 3p from the eye constitute 
the ground of this appearance. This aione is later negated, uot the 
reality of our apprehension; and the appreh2nsion necessarily implies 
a consciousness which sustains reality and which contributes -to 
reality. 


But can we say that with the nagation of the object there 
is also the negation gf that apprehensizn and knowledge? Then 
with the negation of the error, there Lust also be the negation 
of the witnessing consciousness which makes the object appear thus ; 
and this would imply that this consciousness cannot be the ground. 
This is impossible since that which is negated is only the appearance 
and not the consciousness which has made it possible. The cons- 
ciousness cannot be negated since it is also the witnessing conscious- 
ness of the negation, and since it is alsc the ground of further erro- 
neous cognitions. Negation implies the rezlity of the ground without 
which there can be no cognition of nezgalton. In other words, this 
ground can never be negated. It cannot 3e negated precisely because 
it is not a system of identity-in-difference ; it is not internally differ- 
entiated, it is not a relational whole. Itis pure consciousness which 
is one and immediate.” 

3. The mother of pearl is apprehended as being a piece of silver. 
The subsequent negation states that 16 13 not silver. The silver that 
is apprehended is a silver which did not exist then. A non-existent 
entity has become an object." That wh:ca appears as an ungrounded 
entity ° is only so ia so far as it is later foucd to be unreal. As having 
the character of the rope, the snake is a non-existent. It is such a 
snake that is negated subsequently. But such a snake was a real 
object during the erroneogs apprehensior.’ Itis this claim to reality 
made by tae non-existent that makes it erroneous. As non-existent 
it is capable of being negated subseqcently. If the mirage has an 
essence or character of its own, it is one that has arisen without the 
activity of its specific causes and conditions. And if it depends on 
causes and conditions, it is possible to say that it is not real because 
these causal factors are represented by e-roneous vision and non-dis- 
crimination.’ 

But to know is to know that which exists. If there is no exis- 
tent object, there can be no knowledge ; and when we have no know- 
PP 19.21-24; PPV 38.8-5 
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ledge, we cannot speak of an erroneous apprehension or of its nega- 
tion.” Does this erroneous apprehension have as its object a non- 
existent entity? If the non-existent can be apprehended as silver, 
then there is no necessity for the mother of pearl to be there. Only 
when the mother of pearl is there we have a possibility of mistaking 
it to be silver... We do not have the appearance of silver with regard 
to any and every entity that is not silver. When the subsequent 
negation emerges we point to the given as the ‘this’ and negate the 
predicate ‘silver’ to the ‘this.’’° In other words, negation operates 
within existence, within the world of knowledge.™ 


It may be argued that the mother of pearl as having the character 
of silver is non-existent, and that such a non-existent entity 1s the 
ground of the erroneous apprehension. But in order that there can 
be an appearance of silver we need a ground,” the mother of pearl. 
In the absence of such a ground no appearance is possible. The 
form that appears is the ground of that apprehension.'* And the 
knowledge of this ground as well as that of its appearance has its 
ultimate ground in consciousness. My knowledge of nacre or silver 
is a knowledge about nacre or silver and it arises in me, not in the 
nacre or silver. It is precisely for the same reason that I do not 
ground my not-knowing the nacre in the nacre as such. This not- 
knowing too has its ground only in my consciousness, it owes its 
existence to my not knowing, the nacre.’ Knowing the nacre 
dispels or removes the not-knowing-the-nacre. This noi-knowing bas 
an antological and also a logical priority over knowing. The object 
being other than the apprehending subject, it can have neither 
knowing nor not-knowing.'’ But the not-knowing is not an object of 
knowledge, in which case it would have to be known.** Error, then, 
is found only within experience, and so is knowledge.*” 


4. The erroneous object seems to have a character of its own. 
If the water appearing in a mirage represents the real essence or 
character of the mirage,’ it cannot disappear. Because the water 
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disappears in a subsequent cognition, it did not exist even earlier. 
Since there was no water, there was neither she subject nor the appre- 
hension ; and since the non-existent cannot be negated, there was 
neither a negator, nor a negated object, nor a negation.” This argu- 
ment takes us to two levels of experience. From the standpoint of 
ultimate reality, it is meaningless to speak about error since there is 
neither a subject nor an object. But within the world of finite 
existence, we do have error. We apprehend the object and the object 
is real. ‘There can be no ungrounded entities called the wild sense- 
data. If, however, we are directly aware of only the wild sense-data 
in a hadlucination, we have to admit that there is no ground for the 
general belief in the existence of objects. In such a case the expres- 
sions like ‘the appearances presented by a body’ and ‘tbe different 
appearances presented by the same body’ are fallacious.” These 
expressions presuppose that perceptual seeming is always the seeming 
of something or other. 

5. When there is a ground for all erroneous apprehension, the 
apprehended content too has a positive existence. It cannot be 
unreal, for an unreal entity is not capable of appearing immediately 
or directly. A denial of the mere appearance has no reference to 
error. Such a denial is as meaningless as the statement ‘nothing 
does not appear.’ If it does not appear, how can we say that it ts 
nothing? If it appears, it is no Jonger nothing. 

The apprehended content in the erroneous cognition is of the 
nature of non-knowledge. It is distinct from nonexistence. If we 
say that the silver is ‘unreal’ we only mean that it is different from 
the ‘real’ silver and not that it is totally unreal. It is an appearance. 
But when we arrive at the negative judgment ‘this is not silver,’ are 
we not admitting this silver to be non-existent? The abject exists 
during the erroneous cognition, and it is non-existent when the nega- 
tive judgment arises. This much alone can be accepted. 

6. The critical realists and subjective idealists hold that the 
erroneous cognition involves the apprebension of an attribute of one 
thing in another thing.” On this view, the apprehended silver is a 
character of knowledge ; it has the nature of knowledge. The critical 
realist believes that this mental character is attributed to an external 
object. The subjective idealist does not hold to the reality of the | 
external objects, though he tells us that due to some primal impres- 
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sions we seem to feel that there are external objects. In either view 
error arises from imputing to the external a mental character.”° The 
silver which appears is real; but it is not real as existing outside in 
space. Asa mode of the mind it is real; ? and error arises when 
the mental is regarded as physical or external. What is subsequently 
negated is only the externality of silver.?’ 


The silver that is cognised is of the nature of cognition since it 
is immediately apprehended even without the operation of the sense- 
organ. The silver belongs to the subliminal impressions generated 
by the earlier cognition of silver. Even the earlier cognition of silver 
owes its origin to a still earlier one.” The cognised silver is erro- 
neous because it is not efficacious, because it fails to give rise to a 
successful activity.” 

7. When I cognise nacre, there is the image or idea of silver in 
the mind. Itis the mind that has the image of silver. There is no 
silver outside, for it is later sublated. But how can we attribute a 
mental form to silver? This silver is not the object of the knowledge 
that arises from the activity of the sense-organ ; and yet it is imme- 
diately apprehended like consciousness. 


Does knowledge by itself have the image of silver? Or is it 
brought about by anything else? It cannot be the former since 
knowledge is merely and purely knowledge. For the same reason, 
the second alternative does not arise. Yet due to the power or ability 
of certain impressions, knowledge assumes the form of silver. Some- 
time back I had the knowledge of silver; that knowledge remains as 
an impression or image. How cin we treat it as knowledge? It is 
distinct from knowledge. It cannot be something to be known be- 
cause there can be no possible relation between knowledge and known. 
We have to attribute the nature of mere knowledge to an impression. 

The impression arose long ago and there were many cognitions 
later. How can that impression be the cause of the present cogni- 
tion? We have only to look to the facts for an answer. A seed is 
able to give rise to another seed though prior to the emergence of the 
new seed there are many intervening stages. Likewise even though 
the first impression was followed by many different cognitions, it is 
capable of giving rise to the cognition of silver now. One seed may 
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not be the cause of another seed ; but the first seed is the cause of 
those things that bring about the next seed. These intervening 
factors are the immediate conditions and causes. The first seed is 
separated from the next seed by a series ol stages. Yet it can be a 
cause for the next seed. From the cognition of ‘real’ silver there 
arise a series of cognitions, an endless stream of cognitions, which can 
constitute the impression. The form of silver which was in the earlier 
cognition takes the mental form of an image; and it is apprehended 
as if it is outside.®° 

8. The object in every perceptual cognition, we said is non- 
different from the subject. The erroneous cognition is a perceptual 
apprehension which is immediate. Then the cognised silver cannot 
be other than consciousness. IJsit not ther mental? How can we 
identify the silver which is consciousness with the this? It may be 
said that the thisness of a mental silver is s zase improper transference 
like that of referring the mental pleasure and pain to the body. This 
position does not differ from that of the Buddbist Idealism ; and this 
is untenable. One may therefore take r3course to another line of 
argument. The this is external to us, and it too ig grounded in cons- 
ciousness. Jt is revealed by consciousress. The epistemic activity 
reveals the this as the silver. The this, silver and the epistemic 
activity have all a transcendental unity in consciousness which i. 
neither any one of these nor all these put tozether.* 

9. We have to ask whether silver comes into existence. If it 
does not, it cannot be there outside. I! it does, it cannot arise from 
an object since to the subjective Idealist there is no object other 
than knowledge. It may be argued thet “some defective insiru- 
ment makes possible the existence and emergence of silver from 
knowledge. Now, let us suppose that knowledge can bring an object 
into existence. Is it this apprehension zhat brings forth the silver? 
Or is it some other apprehension ? 

The cognition which is to give rise tc silver is prior to the silver. 
It does not have the silver, as its object at that time. That is, the 
cognition and the silver belong to two different times. When there 
was the cognition which is the cause of the silver, there was no silver 
and also no cognition of silver. Whi.e there is the cognition there 
is no silver; and when there is the silver, the cognition his ceased 
to be there. -As such this-apprehension cat not be the cause of the 
silver coming into view. It is some defec‘ive instrument or condition 
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that has brought forth the silver. Prior to this moment there was 
no such defective condition in the cognition; nor is there any: such 
after the silver came forth. And if the apprehension which is free 
from all defects were tu have the silver as its object, then everything 
will have to be apprehended in every apprehension. | 

Does the apprehension create the silver? That which gives us 
something positive is real. The silver is a cause of its meaning or 
at least of our apprehension. Then the silver will have to be real. 
The presence of a defective condition is taken to bring forth the 
silver. The silver then is the ground for the presence of the defective 
conditions. And since the silver gives us its meaning’ or since it is 
apprehended, it should be accepted as real. On the other hand, if 
the apprehension does not create the silver, the silver is not its object, 
and as such it cannot be apprehended.** In any way we have to 
accept the existence of the object of error. That is, in the erroneous 
apprehension we have not merely an epistemological object but also 
an ontological object.** 

10. The erroneous apprehension of a rope a8 a snake cannot 
transform the idea of a snake into an external entity. If tbe appear- 
ance of a mother of pearl as silver is a pure idea, do we establish 
such a character inferentially or on the basis of experience? If it is 
established on the basis of experience, is it because we have the 
apprehension of silver? Or is it because such an apprehension is 
later negated? We cannot say that the mere apprebension of silver 
can account for the silver being an idea. The silver is apprehended 
as the ‘this’, as other than the subject, not as the subject.** I do 
not say ‘I am silver’, but that ‘this is silver’. One may admit this 
and still argue that the silver is an idea only lecaute, as the subse- 
quent negation shows, there is no external silver. But what is this 
negation? I apprehend the object as silver. Later I state that ‘this 
is noi silver, but only the mother of pearl’. What I negate is the 
character I attribute to the object given, not the externality of an 
idea. The negation does not transfer the appearance to the world 
of ideas, just as the perception of the silver is not that of a mental 
silver. How does the apprehension ‘this is silver’ arise??? If the 
silver is not really there as an object, how can one have the awareness 
of the objective silver? He ought to say simply ‘silver’, not ‘this is 
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silver’.*7. Even when we negate the silver, the this appears and it is 
an existent since we say that ‘this is not silver,” and every negation 
refers to an existent.** 

The cognised silver is said to be really an image or idea. If this 
image or idea is the same as the mind, -th the rejection of the erro- 
neous silver there should follow the unreality or non-existence of the 
mind. But, if the mind is other than the -mage or idea, the external 
object, on the standpoint of subjective Idealism, partakes of the charac- 
ter of mind and must therefore be real. Then the erroneous silver 
cannot be negated by any subsequent cognizion.*® Moreover, if we can 
cognise externality in what is non-external, we should be able to 


cognise the intellect in what is non-intellect;*? and even the percep- 
tual object isin reality a collection of minute point-instants, But 


since the object does not appear as a set of point-instants, the object 
has to be treated as being other than the pcintinstants.** This feature 
is common to the valid and invalid apprehensions as well, The same 
point instants that appear as a single mooa also appear as two moons. 
But thé two moons that appear are not mere mental constructions. 
A pure mental construct cannot be treajed as an object; and such a 
construction is not possible when the reality of the external object is 
not accepted.*® If, however, we treat the cognition of the two 
moons as purely mental,** then even the cognition of a pillar as a 
pillar would have to be merely mental.“ 

The erroneous cognition presupposes scme defects in the factors 
involved in a cognition. An object in cuick motion can appear with 
a circular form which it does not actually have. A defect in the eye 
can give rise to the cognition of a snake just as the eye disease 
cataract can present ope moon as two moons. Later thought and 
observation may dispel the appearance of the snake; but no amount 
of observation can remove the appearance o’ two moons for one having 
a cataract.*® Li'cewise the jaundiced eye Joes come into contact with 
the yellow patch.“7 The child may not have tasted anything ‘bitter; 
but with temperature on, it finds even a sweet mixture to be bitter.** 
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The observer in a running train finds the trees outside moving; and 
this perception of movement is likewise dependent on the movement 
of the train.*® But we cannot forget that at the time when the 
sense-data are sensed, they do exist.°° Further, if the ilusoriness 
of a cognilion is revealed by that very cognition, if cannot be erro- 
neous, since it is apprehended as itis. A cognition cannot manifest 
its own character as well as the falsity of its own character. But if the 
illusoriness of a cognition is revealed by another cognition, the 
Buddhist has to give up his basic position regarding the validity of 
cognitions. 

ll. The followers of Kumārila and Udyotakara argue that when 
there is an erroneous apprehension we have to assume in the given 
character that is opposed to its own.” The silver is opposed to the 
nacre, and we assume the character of silver in the nacre. This 
assumption is necessitated by inference. Inference needs the know- 
ledge of necessary connexion between the middle term and the 
major. The perception of a significant aspect of one of the terms, 
enables us to infer the presence of the other. The shining white 
appearance belongs to nacre and also to silver. When we apprehend 
such an appearance, we infer the presence of silver,” since the eye 
due to some defect or other receives the impression of silver which is 
at some other place. The ‘sense organ receives the impression of 
that object which has a certain similarity with the given. 


12. Here error is in effect a cognising differently or otherwise. 
This expression is vague. It can mean any of the following: (a) It - 
is the knowledge of one object appearing in the form of another ; (b) 
it is a knowledge where the object apprehended does not have its basis 
in itself but in something else ; (c) it is a knowledge where an object 
appears as having the nature of another object ; and (d) it is the know- 
ledge which does not agree with the given, but with the modification 
of the given. These four meanings respectively refer to knowledge, 
ground, object and modification. 


The first two meanings are not correct. It mmay be argued that 
there Is inconsistency whence the perceived nacre appears in the form 
of silver. The ground or the given is nacre, and that which is appre- 
hended is silver. Now it is the apprehension that determines to us 
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the nature of the object or the given. That which is the form of the 
apprehension is always the ground, the object given. We cannot have 
one object and an apprebension that does nət refer to it but to some 
other which is not given. If the nacre is the ground, the apprehen- 
sion cannot have the form of silver. 

One might argue that the form of apprehension need not have 
the form of the ground. The ground is that with reference to which 
an apprehension takes place. Since nacre is not the object of refer- 
ence in this apprehension, we are not able to apprehend it. The 
nacre has the power of revealing its own form; yet the apprehension 
is directed to the silver whence silver alone is cognised. Why can 
silver not be the ground? 

This argument raises a fundamental difficulty. Consider the cog- 
nition of a snake which makes us catch hold of a stick. The stick is 
not the ground or basis for the cognition. One who is in need of a 
substance takes it up; and since its qualities do not exist apart from 
it, these qualities too are involved in the act. Similarly one who 
takes up a quality cannot ignore the substance. In such cases we 
have to say that the substance is the basis or ground for the know- 
ledge of the quality, or that the quality is the basis or ground for the 
knowledge of the substance ; and this is abstrd. Hence nacre cannot 
be the ground for the cognition of silver. The knowledge of one 
object cannot appear as the form of another. The abject apprehended 
has 1¢8 basis in itself and not in something other than itself. 

Regarding the third meaning we have to note that one object 
appears as having the nature of another. If nacre appears as having 
the nature of silver, is this appearance real or unreal for nacre? If 
it is real, it cannot later be negated. But there is the negation and 
this makes this meaning unacceptable. 

These thinkers speak of a total difference between the given 
nacre and the cognised silver. They do not accept a real unity be- 
tween the two. Since they do not accept sven an inexplicable unity, 
the unity of the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’ must be a non-entity. A non- 
entity cannot be apprehended. Even the expression ‘a black cow’ 
should not then present the unity of the black colour with the cow ; 
and then it ought to be an erroneous expression. 

But when one accepts the doctrine of identity-in-difference, he 
might agree that there is a real unity between the ‘this’ and the 
‘silver.’ Then is the appearance of silver real or unreal? It cannot 
be real since it is later on negated. In ‘a black cow’ we have the 
unity and also identity-in-difference. Since there is identity in difer- 
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ence everywhere, there can be no error anywhere and consequently 
no sublation ; or everywhere we should have error and sublation. 

We are now brought to the fourth meaning. It might be argued 
that due to some defect or other the nacre is found fo reveal in itself 
the modification called silver. This is unwarranted by facts. Milk 
is evolved into curd ; and if the curd stands on the same footing as 
silver, there ought to be the sublation of the curd. But no such later 
cognition arises. No one can cognise the curd as milk and call it a 
true cognition. Both these are found in the case of silver; for, we 
cognise the ‘this’ as silver and we also negate it. If the nacre bas 
evolved itself into the form of silver due to some defect, then when 
the defect disappears it should remain as silver. We cannot compare 
this even to the blossoming of the lotus by the rays of the sun and 
the closing of the petals when the sun sets. These are the phases of 
stages of the lotus. With the setting of the sun it goes back to its 
earlier stage. If nacre too behaves like the flower, we cunnot say 
that we negate silver; we can only say that silver goes back to its 
earlier state.*4 

18. An object cognised as existent cannot be taken to be totally 
non-existent. Can it not be said to exist in some other place? This 
argument can be met by two alternatives. Does the negative judg- 
ment make us apprehend the reality at some other place? Or does 
if mean that it is impossible to negate it here. It cannot be the 
former, for the negative judgment negates only that silver which is 
taken to exist in a specific place and at a specific time. It does not 
imply its existence elsewhere, for we do not have the apprehension 
‘that is silver.’ We do not have the apprehension that. the silver is 
at some other place and time, or that it isin the mind. A sentence 
enables us to apprehend only that meaning which ii is capable of 
conveying. The sentence ‘this is not silver’ does not have the power 
to convey the meaning that it exists elsewhere. 


The apprenended content is silver. But can we deny its existence 
if we do not assume its existence elsewhere? Through implication, 
can we not say that the negative judgment is capable of implying the 
existence of silver elsewhere? We cannot derive such an implication. 
The theory under consideration rejects the unity of the ‘this’ and the 
apprehended content, and yet it admits the apprehension of such a 
unity. The subjective idealist takes the silver to be mental, and yet 
he admits that the silver is cognised as external. In either case 
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negation is possible only if the object negated exists or existed imme- 
diately. 

We apprehend an object in a particular place ; and it is here that 
we negate it later on. We do not assume its existence in another 
similar ground. For example, take the sentence ‘the destroyed pot. 
is not here.’ The destroyed pot is negated in this apprehended place ; 
and we cannot assume its existence in some other place. That is, an 
object which is negated with reference to the apprehended here and 
now cannot be said to have its existence in the unapprehended there 
and then. What we apprehend is that which has only an inexplicable 
but positive significant content ; and such an entity is an appearance 
whose existence is arrived at from the apprehension thereof. 


There was silver before, and it is not there now. These facts 
tell us it may be argued, that negation has become possible because 
of the difference in the time of the two apprehensions. But what is 
said to be not existing in the given ground at any time is only the 
empirically or pragmatically real silver. Such a silver does not have 
its ground in the nacre, itis not there. The negation refers to this 
empirical silver and not to the silver called by thé name of mere 
appearance. The negation of the empirical silver implies that the 
apprehended silver is only an appearance. ` Hence after the negation 
we are able to refer ta the apprehended content in some such way as 
‘silver seemed to appear there’ or ‘silver falsely appeared there.’ 
~nstead of arguing 1n this way if we were to edinit the difference in 
time, the apprehended content ought to be the real silver. The 
immediate apprehension of ‘this is no snake’ refers only to the nega- 
tion of the snake and not to its existence elsewhere ; for, the appre- 
liension settles down to the ‘this’ and we say ‘this is a rope.’ Here 
we speak only of the apprehended ground. The cognition of the 
‘this’ as the rope negates the snake. ‘This arises from the contact of 
the sense-organ with the ground which is the rope. This might also 
arise from the sentence ‘this is‘no snake.’ In either case we are left 
with the ground and not with the snake that exists elsewhere. That 
13, we cannot have an erroneous cognition which does not ultimately 
imply its ground.” 

14. In the erroneous cognition we do not have an object that 
belongs to our normal world. Aided by a defect the individual comes 
into contact with the given object. The epistemic activity grasps it 
as the this and has an image corresponding to the object apprehended. 
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This image arises under the operation of certain impressions derived 
from past experiences. Then is the apprehension of an object which 
in reality does not exist as the given. The object and the apprehen- 
sion are the transformations of the epistemic activity," This expla- 
nation can be extended to a variety of erroneous apprehensions like 
the reflection, refraction, physiological disorders, after-images, and 
hallucinations. The Absolutist theory is the result of a slight adjust- 
ment of the critical realist’s contention. Vacaspati was, therefore, 
accused of entertaining the theory of Kumarila. Amalinanda sought 
to show that such an account of Vacaspati’s theory is faulty, by 
pointing out in detail the latter’s interpretation of the apprehension 
of a mirage.” The mirage is not a crossed reference, but a creation 
de novo: and yet if is neither real nor unreal. A theory like that of 
the crossed reference š can be accepted only when that which brings 
about a transference of the predicate of one to the other is close by.” 


15. Erroneous apprehension arises from the attribution of the 
now non-existing predicate to an existent entity which has its own 
predicate. It is the apprehension of an entity as something other 
than itself.°° Since an entity cannot have two contrary appearances, 
one of them is erroneous. The erroneous apprehension is that with 
which the object does not co-operate.’ It is an apprehension that 
finds an object which cannot coexist with the given in perception.” 
This apprehension does not alter the actual character of the objects 
but only our knowledge of it.°* It is therefore sometimes said that 
the object of the perceptual cognition is not erroneous, and that our 
knowledge above is erroneous,” only because the object cognised does 
not actually exist.°° But do we negate our knowledge? It is always 
something other than knowledge that is negated.°° 


However, the realist tells us that the erroneous cognition itself 
ig based on the operation of the valid means of cognition, and that 
the apprehension presupposes valid knowledge. But a subsequent 
cognition reveals that the means of cognition employed earher are 
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defective. Prior to the emergence of true and analytical knowledge 
things are viewed uncritically.“* Even if this were a fact, during the 
aclual apprehension no one doubts the truth of what he apprehends. 
He does not admit it to be false. The object apprehended may really 
be only in the mind as an image or idea, as a trace left by a prior 
experience. This object refers to a prior app ehension, and therefore 
io a different time and place. io we project the silver existing else- 
where to the present object through recollection? Do we impute 
the remembered to the given? Of course, Sankara observes that 
erroneous apprehension implies mental constraction, while true know- 
ledge is an immediacy.*® ‘Yet the erroneous apprehension is as much 
immediate as the valid one. It is only later that we discover that the 
former immediacy has a false claim. 

The erroneous cognition can be expressed as ‘this is silver.’ If 
this silver is really the silver that exists elsewhere, how can we account 
for the this? ° If the this has only a references to some other silver, 
our subsequent negation should not refer zo the this. Then the 
negation does not have a ground with referenca to which alone it can 
operate.” Moreover, if the nacre appears as having the character of 
silver, like the clay appearing as the pot, how zaa the silver be then 
negated? One becomes the cause of the ot3er, and the effect would 
pertake the character of its cause. This characler cannot be rejected 
if we do not reject its cause also. Further, what is that which brings 
about this character to nacre? It cannot be knowledge since this 
knowledge arises frorn the cognition of the given which is the ground.” 
The erroneous situation thus reveals not only an epistemological 
‘content but also an ontological one. Merely because the veridical and 
delusive perception have no internal difference, we cannot argue that 
a perceptual situation does not contain the physical object which 
corresponds to its epistemological objects ° 
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WRITING OF HISTORY ON BENGAL 
(1757-1772) 


PHANINDRA NATH BANERJI 


(T) 


“I have learnt that in Matbematics we have to rely on genius, 
in Physics on experiment, in law, human and divine, on authority, 
In History on Testimony.’’—so declared Leibnitz. Testimony is 
indeed, the soul of the muse of history. Violent changes often occur 
and one age imperceptibly shades off into another. A revolution takes 
place; political and social conditions are altered; autocracy gives way 
to freedom ; orthodoxy yields place to liberal cosmopolitanism : ideas 
and ideals are thrown into the crucible to be recast and refashioned, 
And all these are recorded by Testimony in form of writings, inscrip- 
tions, coins and traditions, etc. 

Under this light the history of Bengal (1757-1772) must be based 
on testimony from which a genera] reader and an erudite historian 
are to get a clear picture of the province of the period under review. 
But the initial seeker after testimony will find a bewildering confusion 
in the cbaracter and evidence of the sources in this period. Except 
a few, indigenous evidence seems to be totally absent in the sphere. 
Ghulam Husain’s Siyar-ul-Mutakhrin, Karam Ali's Muzaffar Namah 
and Salim’s Riyaz-ul-Salatin and some others cast undoubtedly in- 
teresting light on the history of the time. But their accounts do not 
cover the whole period of our history. The Siyar was written in 1780 
A.D. (1194. A.H.) and covers the period from the year 1118 to the 
year 1194 of the Hedjrah; that is, it begins from the civil wars that 
followed Aurangzeb’s demise and ended in the reign and plight of 
Mir Kasim (1738-1780 A.D.). It was translated into English by Haji 
Mustafa in Calcutta in 1789. Karam Ali’s Muzaffar Namah is a 
detailed history of the Bengal Subah from the time of Nawab Alivardi 
to 1772 A.D., when Muhammad Reza Khan, also known as Muzaffar 
Jang, was deposed by the English The Riyaz was written in 1786- 
87 A.D. by Ghulam Husain Salim of Maldah. The author of this 
work seems to have based his accounts to a great extent on the history 
of Salimullah. An English translation of it has been published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. A more notable work is Salimullah’s 
Tarikh-i-Bangalah which is a history of Bengal from 1107 A.H. to 
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the death of Alivardi Khan (1169 A.H.). Among other works, 
‘Ahwal-i-Alivairdi Khan’ is notable specially for Alivardi’s reign. The 
name of its author is unknown. 

Besides, as Freeman observes, “Tt hes become almost 8 proverb 
that no two eye-Witnesses describe the same event in exactly the same 
way.” (Quoted in Major B. D. Basu’s ‘‘Rise of the Christian Power 
in India,” Preface, p. 2) To cite an example, there were sharp 
differences of opinions, among the English and indigenous observers 
regarding the number of the army and that also of the wounded in 
the Plassey episode. Again, when Holwell portrayed a grim picture 
of the Black-Hole story, the Governor of Madras and others, almost 
omit it. 

Then there are records, public and private, and also published 
and unpublished records of the Hast India Company in India. It is 
surprising to note that they also cannot be solely depended upon. 
Grant Duff in his “History of the Maraihas’’ writes: ‘‘The records 
of the Company's Government in India are, probably, the best his- 
torical materials in the world: there we fird the reasons for every 
undertaking......the deliberations of the Council, the separate opinions 
of the members composing 1t, and their final judgement.’’ But even 
Duff admits: “Many services, performed without any great degree 
of exertion or ability, have, in consequenze of their results been 
extravagantly praised, and give a tone to Indian dispatches which 
prejudices sober judgement.’’ Even privaze records are not fully 
trustworthy where known false information gets the colour of truth. 
Freeman observed with some truth: ‘‘When we come to manifestoes, 
proclamations, diplomatic documents whict have not yet reached the 
stage of treaties, the case is wholly different. Here we are in the 
very chosen region of lies; everybody is by the nature of the case, 
trying to overreach everybody else.” (“The Methods of Historical 
Study,” p. 258). | 

The unpublished records of the East India Company are not 
easily accessible to everyone. For, a good namber of them remains 
under the custody of the India Office Library in London and as such, 
it is not possible for everyone to go through them. Besides, some of 
them also remain under the custody of tha Government which pre- 
serves them carefully as they are national documents and are of 
considerable importance for the nation. Such being the case, an 
enquirer after those documents is to remain satisfied only with the 
published records. But without access to shese sources anything to 
write the true history of Bengal is at best incomplete and premature. 
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For, confusion then will be a frequent phenomenon to hinder the path 
of historical writing. This is particularly witnessed in the periods of 
Vansittart, Verelst, etc. Accounts of their periods have been written 
mainly on the basis of published records, but they cannot be corro. 
borated in absence of the unpublished records. No doubt heaps of 
documents are there on the period of Warren Hastings, but very 
often they reveal confusing pictures. For, all of the necessary docu- 
ments are not yet published, and a few of them have been published. 

But if the writers painted such highly contrasting and almost 
confusing pictures of the time, what lel them todo this? In other 
words, what were their intentions in writing the accounts of the 
country? There must have some motives behind their pen which 
perhaps impelled them to proceed to record their accounts. One of 
these was personal justification. An accident of history—the battle 
of Plassey—placed the British on the dominant plane and this brought 
them in touch with the administration of the country. Hence they 
felt some necessity to record their own feelings and observations on 
the time and also to establish their own bonafides in 1757 and later 
on as well till about 1772, when Warren Hastings came to power. 

The Company’s servants were keenly desirous at heart of gaining 
renown in England. This often impelled them to lend a colour of 
truth to false facts. Thus Holwell (“India Tracts’’—Qnd edition— 
1764) created a series of imaginary and fantastic stories to gain 
ground in the minds of the English in England who were completely 
ignorant of the facts:in India. His story of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta here tops the list as its description is made in so pathetic, 
so picturesque 4 manner that any man quite ignorant of Indian affairs 
of the time would feel utterly moved by it. The same man (Holwell) 
tried further to gain renown in England by putting blame on Mir 
Jafar for the maladministration in the country. But he forgot that 
the Company could not be divested of responsibility for this mal- 
administration. 

While aiming at fame in England these writers also wanted to 
establish their own doctrines. Personal prejudices naturally clouded 
their pen, but they did not bother for that. Thus G. R. Gleig 
is determined to establish his imperialist doctrine. He thinks that 
the Nawab’s authority is on every occasion “to be checked for the 
security of the English. In his book, “Life of Hastings” (8 vols. 
1841) Mr. Gleig tries to point out everything good in his doctrine. 
But that his book is biased and clouded with imperialist attitude 
is even admitted by a writer like Macaulay: ‘‘This book seems 
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to have been inanufactured in pursuance of a contract, by which 
the .representatives of Warren Hastings, on the one part, bound 
themselves to furnish papers and Mr. Gleig, on the other part 
bound himself to furnish precis.” (Collected Essays) Macaulay 
stizmatises Gleig as a mere  ‘book-makar’ and thinks that if is 
only as book-maker that ‘he now comes before us.’ Macaulay 
compares the work of Gleig with the Prince of Machiavelli which 
seems true in fact. Gleig sees everything imperialistie in Hastings 
as glorious; even in Hastings’ dealings with the :ohillas he finds no 
fault with Hastings: `‘I really cannot see apon what grounds, either 
of political or moral justice, this proposition deserves to be stigymatised 
as infamous.” (Vol. [., p. 349). 

But besides Gleig there are a good many writers whose main aim 
is to paint their respective heroes in such colourful light that natural 
sense and judgement seem io have left their pen altogether. To cite 
an example, Sir John Malcolm’s famous volames on Robert Clive 
have some valuable materials in them and they have been pictures. 
quely furnished. But even such works would lose some value to a 
sober historian or a dispassionate reader. Perhaps every page of 
Malcolm throbs with the admiration o: Lord Clive who, does not 
seem to have a tinge of error or evil in him, Even to the eye of 
Macaulay, Malcolm. appears ta be of ile value. Macaulay thus 
estimates his work : “We are far indeed from sympathising with Sir 
John Malcolm, whose Jove passes the love of biographers, and who 
can see nothing but wisdom and justice ia the actions of his idol.” 
(Macaulay-—‘‘Critical and Historical Essays" — Vol. I, p. 480). 

Thus it is possible to show. that a number of writers very. often 
endeavoured to establish their own views and often exposed them 
through the man whom they took as theiridol. But. lack of space 
does not permit us here to, go into the, details except..a bird’s eye view 
of the whole situation. The situation. if it was not, gets, more eom- 
plicated by the confusing views and ideas of these observers who have 
made the history of the time almost confusing and impenetrable for 
a true enquirer of the period. 

That the personal factor largely determined and shaped the 
mind of these observers. is to be found in Governor Vansittart 
also. (“A Narrative of the Transactions in Bengal,” 8 vols., 1760). 
It was at the initiative of Vansittar; that Mir Jafar was deposed 
and Mir Kasim came io the throne of Bengal. Vansittart from, the 
very beginning was so weak towards his protege that he did net 
hesitate to support his works, be it good or bad or even to change 
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the British policy altogether. Thus by refusing shelter and protection 
to Ramnarain he introduced a sharp change in the current British 
policy towards this man. Clive to his last day in India had given 
his whole-hearted support and protection to Ramnarain who naturally 
got relief from the wrath of Mir Jafar. But Vansittart withdrew 
his protection from him so that he fell a prey to Mir Kasim’s wrath, 
But this was notall. Vansittart has too often exaggerated the coin- 
plaints of Mir Kasim which need some close examination. Vansittart 
observes on Mir Kusim: ‘‘Prom the time of his advancement to the 
Subahship, scarce a day passed but occasion was taken from the most 
trifling pretences to trample on his government, to seize his officers, 
and to insult them with threats and invectives.’’ (Vansittart—Narra- 
tive, pp. 880-99). Vansittart was so blind an admirer of his protege 
that he has gone to the length of asserting, ‘‘......he (i.e., the Nawab) 
couid not be taxed with any act of cruelty to his own subjects.” And 
again, ‘‘........ I was convinced, that whilst we did not encroach upon 
the Nabob’s rights, or disturb his Government, he would never wish 
to. quarrel with us..... °” (Narrative, pp. 380-99). These state- 
ments clearly show the Governor’s mild and even most sympathetic 
attitude towards the Nawab True, Mir Kasim had te suffer much 
at the hands of the English. Tbe English gomastahs, as the records 
almost unanimously show, rnade the Nawab’s subjects much harassed 
and even defied his autbority and often disturbed and threatened his 
officers. It is true also that Ellis, the chief of the English factory at 
Patna, was a strong opponent of the Nawab and was bent on hosttiity 
with him. But paying much allowance to all these factors, it appears 
to a critical enquirer of the history of the period that the Governor 
missed the real mind of the Nawab. Mir Kasim was the silent but 
penetrating observer ‘of the drama that was being staged in Bengal 
after the exit of Nawab. Alivardi Khan. He had seen the fall of the 
government. of Sirajuddaula. at the initiative of the English. He 
had aleg seen the treachery of Mir Jafar and his ®flocking under the 
English banner. At ihe same time his cautious eye did not escape 
the fact that the Nawab. of Bengal was going to be a mere puppet at 
the bands of the English, who, as Mir Kasim saw transparently, 
tendered tle evil design of grasping the musnud of Bengal in course of 
time. All these momentous developments made Mir Kasim cautious 
and from tne dawn of his reign he was determined to Wipe out the 
British bold from the domain of Bengal. Hence the removal of 
Rammnarain, so Jong a puppet of the British and hence the removal 
of the capital to Monghyr. This aspect of Mir Kasim’s mind, 
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was missed by the Governor who to his utter dismay had to witness 
new developments. 

To consider one more writer. William Bolts, an expelled 
servant of the East India Company, felt so much irritated at the 
rude behaviour of the English that he rushed on to write an account 
of the period in utter black colour for the English. In the preface 
of his work, the writer observes: “ The wrier of these sheets, who 
was many years in the service of the Company in Bengal, and is an 
Alderman or Judge of the Mayor’s Court of Calcutta, agreeably to the 
charter, writes not with any view of advantage to himself. He has 
felt the iron rod of oppression from the Company... .’ (William 
Bolts :—Considerations on India Affairs, London, 1772, Vol. I.) 
But the wonder is that a lot of his pages becomes shrouded with 
the hatred of the Company and even with exaggerations. To cite 
an instance, while referring to the abuse of private trade during Mir 
Kasim’s rule Bolts observes: “ With every species of monopoly, every 
kind of oppression to manufacturers, of all denoniinations throughout 
the whole country, has daily increased, in so much that weavers, 
for daring to sell their goods, and ‘dalals’ and ‘Pykars’, for having 
contributed to or connived at such sales, have, by the Gompany’s 
agents, been frequently seized and impriscned, confined in irons, 
fined considerable sums of money, flagged and deprived, in the 
most ignominious manner, of what they esteem most valuable, 
their crafts ...... -Bolts : Considerations, ete., IL, pp. 72, 194-97. 
But all these are not to deny the value of Bolts in the annals of the 
period. Though containing elements of much exaggerations such as 
the above, his account is backed by long practical experience and 
should not be dismissed as totally untrustwortay. 

While all these writers and many others had stressed their 
personal observations and wanted to make mere propaganda for their 
respective doctrines which helped to observe the history of the time 
in a considerable degree, there were surely ozhers who were ‘inspired 
and motivated to furnish informations on many interesting subjects 
of the period. Of course, the latter class were those who wrote 
practically a century later and were therefore far removed from their 
subject. Yet it is notable that the writing of an event in a later 
period largely liberalised their opinion and led them to portray a 
somewhat true and interesting picture of the period. One of such 
writers was Sir William Wilson Hunter whe in the introduction of 
his famous book The Annals of Rural Bengal (published in 1868) 
gives a somewhat lengthy description of wha: induced him to proceed 
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on the writing of the book. Hunter truly realised the lack of annals 
on Bengal’s rural areas, nay on the province as a whole too. He 
observed: “Every county, almost every- parish, in England, has its 
annals; but in India, vast provinces, greater in extent than the 
British Islands, have no individual history whatever.” (Hunter— 
The Annals of Rural Bengal, Chap. I, p. 3). Even the inhabitants 
themselves are not very much better acquainted with the history of 
the country in which they live. No doubt, each field bas its annals. 
But they are treasured up with sufficient precision -with- the account 
of crops as it has borne during the past century, the rent which it 
has paid, the occasions on which it has changed hands and even the 
old standing disputes about its water-courses and landmarks etc. 
But as Hunter has candidly remarked : ‘“‘......... the bygone joys and 
sorrows of the district in general, its memorable vicissitudes, its re- 
markable men, the decline of old forms of industry and the rise of 
new,—in a word all the weightier matters of rural history, are 
forgotten.” (Annals etc.—P. 4), Obviously the strong county feel- 
ing which knits together the magnates of an English shire has not 
had a chance of being developed among the landed gentry of India. 
No doubt many families of the country possess some private docu- 
ments, which when exposed to the public, can reveal many interesting 
informations valuable to the annals of the country. But these private 
documents are strictly and carefully concealed by the houses of the 
country so that history has to lose one of its important sources of 
information. Of course, the lack of private documents can be com- 
pensated by the abundant official rocords preserved in the chief 
Government-offices of every district. ‘They contain letters, minutes 
and reports, etc. But on their discoloured pages the conspicuous 
vicissitudes and revolutions of the past century have left a very little 
trace so that a historian cannot expect to attain his desired informa- 
tions. Yet it is a great relief to find that they depict in vivid 
colours the state of rural India when the sceptre departed from the 
Mubameden hands. With all this it is however to be admitted that 
the history of the province has got not a deserving mention in all its 
writings. The origin and history of the district of Calcutta, though 
the capital of the province, are disposed of in rather more than one 
page, a considerable portion of which is taken up by a feeble account 
of the Black Hole. Even the origin and history of Murshidabad, the 
ancient focus of Moslem magnificence, are dismissed with nal a page ` 
or something more. ; 

This is paintul but true ities of the story of our country. The 
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rural areas of Bengal which deserve the claim of being called the 
granaries of the Hast, find very little importance and contribution 
to the store of the country. In his very introduction to the book 
Hunter hopes that his work will encourage and supply materials to 
others to proceed on a writing of the same. He observes: ‘‘What- 
ever may be the shortcomings of this preliminary volume, the author 
believes that it will lead to the discovery and he hopes to the rescue, 
of a vast store of materials from which an invaluable work might be 
educed......... ” (Annals, ete.—Chap I, pp. 1-12). 

Besides Hunter, there are some other writers who also are 
desirous to furnish informations to the pecple interested in the subject. 
It is not possible to penetrate into all of them, but to recover a bit. 
The store of informations as supplied by Firminger in his three big 
volumes count much in importance in this sphere Firminger held 
a highly reputed position in Calcutta for a long time and therefore 
had the opportunity to experience personally many interesting events 
which he has dispassionately portrayed in nis volumes. (Fifth Report 
to the East India Company Affairs. 3 vols. ...... ) His account 
undoubtedly furnishes much true informations to a sober enquirer and 
to an interested person for the period. 

Tt seems very difficult to periodise all these records of the 
period. For, they are confusing at times and again linked up 
with each other in a complicated manner. Yet roughly we may 
put the Muhamedan works and other published English accounts 
up to the year 1765; and from them down to the end of our 
period the records preserved at Londen (in British Museum, India 
Office Library, etc.) public and secret consultations of the Com- 
pany, Parliamentary reports, letters, tracts and diaries, ete. may 
be put as sources. | 

Here a little observation on the biases of the writersin relation 
to the political set up of England and India is interesting to note. In 
India the last quarter of the 18th century witnessed the growing 
downfall of the Mughal Emperors and provincial governor: and some 
others characterised as adventurers of tle age made much headway, 
established their respective lands and practically became seini-indepen- 
dent. Yet the titular Mughal Emperor was held in respect. The 
Mughal Emperor, himself an autocrat had his Muslim officers like 
Faujdars, Sikdars and Wadahdars, etc. and some Hindu officials also 
were there. All these officers paid, at least nominal, respect to the 
titular Mughal Emperor at the 6rd quarter of the 18th century. This 
political set up of the country gave much impetus to its hatred by the 
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English who spoke of it in abusing terms. The Parliamentary form 
of Government in England where Sulivan, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, did not hesitate to stigmatise. Clive, was praiseworthy to them 
and they regarded the Mughal Government of India as autocratical 
which was merely personal to Whom interests of the people count 
nothing. 

To turn to our reading of the period. A number of books on the 
period have been written no doubt, but they do not give us a syste- 
matical picture. Yet afew suggestions may be made on the useful- 
ness of some works on the period. The work of Firminger. completed 
in three big volumes, may claim the priority of importance and reading. 
The writer has tried and indeed has succeeded to a great extent to see 
the developments of the period almost in the eye of a dispassionate 
enquirer and an impartial writer of the time. Besides the work of 
. Firminger the work of the Mahomedan historians, specially that of 
Ghulam Husain needs careful study. Tt furnishes detailed and 
interesting account of the reign of Nawab Alivardi Khan and the 
reigns of Sirajuddaula, Mir Jafar and Mir Kasim though written in 
some passionate colour, offer much information on the time. The 
work of Bolis—Considerations on Indian affairs in three volumes— 
though exaggerated at times, yet are of much value as they are written 
out of practical experience. S., C. Hill’s “Bengal in 1756-57” (3 vols., 
1905) offers some side light on the period. Gangaram'’s Maharashtra- 
purana written in Bengali also offers an account of the Bargi-episode 
in Bengal. Besides the records preserved at London and in National 
Archives of the Government of India, there are some modern works . 
from which some views can be received of the modern atandpoint. In 
these spheres the work of Forest on the life of Robert Clive (2 vols.) 
O’Malley’s ‘History of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa under British Rule’ 
deserve mention. Vansittart’s ‘Narrative’, Verelst’s ‘View’ Muill’s 
History of British Empire and Elphinstone’s ‘Rise of the British 
Power in India’ are noteworthy. A contemporary point of view also 
can be received from the contemporary historian Robert Orme— 
‘History of Hindustan’. 

The above review on the writing of history of -Bengal offers 
perhaps a rough sketch of the picture. Yetit shows to some extent 
at least that different writers have rushed to their works on account 
of their personal views and prejudices. The result is that the records 
have been jumbled together and have presented to us a picture of the 
time which is utterly confusing and contradictory to each other. 
There is perhaps not a single perfect work from which a true enquirer 
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of the time can get a clear picture of the same. Personal prejudices 
very often clouded the pen of these writers and they very often des- 
cribed their idols or ideals in a bright light while others in a discolour- 
ful and melancholy light. Some of the modern writers have tried to 
see them in new light and to offer them from dispassionate point of 
view. But itis doubtful whether any such true and dispassionate 
picture of the period would be ever written! Yet let us end our 
version with the hope that a real student of history will be able, in 
near future, to produce a reliable account of the time. Bengal was 
for some time the nerve-centre of whole of India and it is here the 
English Empire in India took root—vet let the posterity endeavour 
whether its epoch-making developments at tbat time can be knitted 
together and furnished as a valuable asset on the canvas of history. 


Dr. RADHAKRISHNAN’S STATE CONCEPT 


Pror. PRIYATOSH MAITRA 


With recurring economic crises during the latter part of the 
19th Century and failure of nineteenth century democratic state 
concept and practices to bring about much sought for happiness in 
the life of common people, with the rapidly growing class-conflict 
in the social life caused by the growth of monopolism and transition 
of capitalism into imperialism, fascism as theory of life of the mono- 
polists and Marxist-Leninist concept of communism as the theory of 
life of the oppressed class raised their heads at the very dawn of 
20th Century. And this polarisation created a severe reaction in 
the minds of the middle class. On the one hand, this middle class 
democratic individualists because very much perturbed with the 
failure of democracy to protect the people from exploitation and 
sufferings. And on the other these democratic individualists because 
afraid thinking that the individualism and freedom would be ai stake 
with the growth of totalitarinism whatever but its form, communism 
or fascism. This reaction turned some of them into extremists who 
began to propagate anarchism and collectinism as the theory of the 
stateless society. And some others began to advocate the case for 
reforming democracy and capitalism to bring about a welfare state 
on the basis of philosophy of democratic socialism. However this 
work and philosophy of reforming democracy started at the latter 
part ‘of the 19th Century but at the beginning of the 20th Century, 
the increased doses of socialisin were introduced. Our most revered 
philosopher Sri Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan belongs to the last name 
school of thought. He is today found extremely perturbed seeing the 
danger of democracy, individualism and personal freedom with the 
growing domination of the state over our life. But at the same 
time he is found to express his indignation and disapproval of the 
ways and failure of the present day democracy to bring about the 
‘maximum social welfare in the lives of the common people. However 
he is not demanding the abolition of the present day democracy. 
He is advocating the reformation of democracy so that a condition of 
maximum well being can be achieved. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan is fundamentally an individualist and he 
regards democracy as the only means to protect and develop individual- 
ism in a man’s life. He bows down to democracy because this con- 
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stitution shows fullest respect to the value of an individual, 
Radhakrishnan says that democracy is not only a political institution, 
itis more than’ that. It is religion. ‘‘ Human individual is the 
highest the most concrete embodiment o” spirit on earth and every- 
thing which hurts by individuality or damages the dignity is un- 
democratic and irreligious”. This valuation and respect for soul 
and individuality is the fundamental basis of his spiritualism. Hence 
he expresses his deep respect for demacracy saying that achievement 
of democracy is the spiritual victory of huiman civilization. He feels 
that when the individuality and uniqueness of a man in a society is 
admitted, then any attempt in any sociesy to’ curb or force the 
patterned development of the personality of individuals is a great 
insult to the human civilization. Evidently be is referring to the 
totalitarian society. His is a state concepi of nineteenth century 
which advocated `“ A. best state is the zero or minimum state.” 
Radhakrishnan says that tbe fonction of tae state should be limited 
merely in maintaining interhuman relations in a society without 
infringing the personality of any individual, Development of per- 
sonality is the measuring rod of th: efficiercy and effectiveness of 
state actions. State is only the means for achieving fullest and 
successful development of individuality and nos the end of any human 
society as is conceived by the Hegelianism and Fascism. According 
to Hegelianism and Fascism state is the end of all activity. All 
social activities and thoughts are there for the enrichmeni of the 
state, And in this way the state has been idealised and detatched 
from the lives of individuals The twentieth century democrats also 
wage the same criticism against the Marxist, Leninist concept and 
practice of state. Aecording to the Marxist-Leninist concept state 
is a product of the institution of private property and class-divided 
society and is used as a weapon of exploitation of one class by 
another. And at last according to this school with the establishment 
cf the proletarian dictatorship t.e. working class dictatorship over 
exploiting classes through revolution society would move towards 
classless society and ultimately stateless society with the elimination 
cf exploiting classes In other words, with the abolition of all 
classes, state will wither away. 

According fo Radhakrishnan, violence and democracy are contrary 
to each other. Violence has no place in democracy. Radhakrishnan 
writes in his book “ Education, Politics and war” that a true 
deniocrati¢ structure can be built up on violence and hatred. Once 
we take resort to violence and hatred, there is no escape from these 
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evils. In his book “ Mahatma Gandhi”, he writes “ violence: is’ 
either active or‘ passive. The aggressive powers are now actively 
violent, the imperial powers who persist in the enjoyments of unjust 
advantages acquired from past violence are as much gnilty of violence 
and ‘aré inimical to freedom and democracy.” But it shculd be’ 
pointed that Radhakrishuan has drawn a line of demarcation between 
violence and force. He writes, that we should not mix up violence 
with force. The force that state is using within the state and the 
forcé that states are- using against each other are distinct from each 
other. When the state is using force for the common benefit and 
not for the sake of a group, party or intérest, then it -s to be 
supported. 

In elaborating his view on violence and force, Radhakrishnan 
writes “...... the distinction of conduct, the complete abstention 
from force by the teacher who is educating usin ancient charity and 
disciplined co-operation and the use of force under just authority by 
the judges and the police, arises from distinction of function, charity 
and justice, have both a place in the imperfect human society 
(Mahatma Gandhi, p. 957). f 

About progress of civilization and revolution, RadFakrishnan 
writes that the degree of welfare, that can be achieved through well’ 
organised public opinion and consciousness with the help of propagation 
of education, cannot attain through the use of force and revolution. 
The progress of human consciousness with regard to the freedom is 
the principal force behind the progress of history Progress of society: 
and history cannot be attained through violence and revolution. 
But the believer in revolution as the process behind the progress of 
society and history contradicts this view and says that scientifically 
judged, the revolution thus never means the application of violence 
force or bloodshed. Revolution generally means a process’ where’ 
through a root and branch change of the existing economie, social 
and political order is achieved and this too is achieved with the active 
and conscious participation of the organised masses. The contradic- 
tion between old and new social forces is the seed of the revolution. 
The contradiction between these two forces in the society one day 
ultimately bursts into the root and branch change of the past, 
old order, ie., into social revolution. These believers in revolu- 
tion: think that we prolong sufferings and miseries in the lives 
of masses through parliamentary measures for reforming up the- 
existing old order which has already been found to be in capable 
of bringing about happiness in the lives of the majority of the 
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people. These parliamentary reforms can defer revolution for the 
time being but cannot eliminate the possibility of its occurrence 
so long thére are contradictions of social and productive forces in the 
society. This contradiction of forces and ultimately revolution in- 
fluence very profoyndly the whole structure of society subjectively 
and objectively. Hence at the time of revolution, indication of,a root 
and branch change not only of economic and political life but also of 
cultural life is felt. As it is seen during 18th and 19th century demo- 
cratic political structure and capitalist economy emerged out of revo- 
lution smashing the old fludal economic and state structure. Indus- 
trial revolution brought about the victory of new productive force 
over the old one. 

Nineteenth century liberalism has got a deep influence on the 
political concept of Radhakrishnan. Hee is very alert, like the libera- 
lists, of the growth of the power of the state and like them he believes 
in the progress of society through education and knowledge. He 
writes in this connection, “‘Serfs are becoming freemen, heretics are 
no longer burned, nobles are surrendering privileges, slaves are being 
freed from a life of shame, richmen are apclogising for their wealth, 
militant empires proclaming the importance cf people and even the 
dreams of mankind are cherished.’’ 

According to Radhakrishnan and other democrats, history of civi- 
lisation is the history of the creation of greater freedom in the lives 
of the common people and the Vehicle is democracy. But how can 
we forget that proper democracy was first established in Trance 
through social and political revolution? Had not democracy had its 
poor start in England with the glorious revolution of 1688? 

But Radhakrishnan is a man of twentieth century and like the 
twentieth century humanists he has condemned the failure of demo- 
cracy in its economic and social responsibility. He says that this 
failure of democracy in achieving its ideals is nothing but sporting 
‘with its ideals. He says like other social democrats, that basis of 
democracy is the economic policy and if this policy is defective a 
successful democracy can never be established. (Education Politics 
and War—P. i8). 

He further says that in a social and political structure based on 
economic inequality there can be no equality of opportunity with 
regard to the enjoyment of social and political power. He has severely 
criticised capitalism and said that existence of capitalist economy 
and exploitation in a democracy reveals the imperfection of present 
day democracy. Because he feels that this practice of capitalist 
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economy makes the gap between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ wider and 
this is the reason behind the widespread discontentment against the 
present day democracy. Like the social democrats he believes that 
we can learn and ultimately eliminate this exploitation of man by 
man maintaining this structure of democracy and thereby can bring 
about maximum well-being in the aids of the masses and do away 
with their discontentment and grievances. This is a general belief 
among the social democrats and J. M. Keynes of England has helped 
this belief to grow and be firm much (for detailed discussions, please 
see author’s article in the Calcutta Review, May 1958—20th Century 
Democracy and Capitalist Economy). Radhakrishnan points out that 
mere use of force or war would not help in wiping out the influence 
of communism and hatred against present day democracy because the 
promise of economic welfare and equality is the main factor behind 
the attraction- towards communism. 

We should, in this connection, mention the views of Marxists- 
Socialists. They think that existence of classes and exploitation of 
one class by another in the democracy is the cause of unemployment, 
poverty and miseries and class hatred. They suggest that if these 
classes and class-exploitation can be abolished through the establish- 
ment of social ownership of the means of production and distri- 
bution which would mean a revolutionary change of the existing 
social order then a social order of peace increased happiness and amity 
between man and man can be achieved. These Marxists-Socialists 
believe that the existing democracy cannot eliminate exploitation and 
thus miseris of the people. Because these democracies allowed the 
existence of classes which means exploitation and in these democra- 
cies, people irrespective of classes are given the right to elect and to 
be elected which again means that people belonging to the upper class 
would get greater representation because of their greater wealth and 
laws would be made to protect their class-interest. Even at Kerala 
Marxist-Socialist would advocate under a communist Government 
where classes are existing laws are passed to safeguard the interest of 
these upper classes. (e.g. Kerala Birla Pact on starting Rayon 
Industry) and no revolutionary measure for the upliftment of the 
suffering people there has been taken because this is not possible in 
the class-dominated society and democracy. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan like other social democrats says that conflict 
in a capitalist society is incvitable—conflict between man and man, 
between one class and the other, and within the country, between the 
producer of raw materials and the producer of finished products. But 
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he -did not mention another. .most imporiant contradiction. of capita- 

. lism, that is, tbe conflict between developed countries producing. 

capita] goods and manufactured goods for markets of; this products i 
which. to-day has taken the form of imperialist wars. Radhakrishnan 
suggested the est&blishment of Economic justice as a remedy for these, 
conflicts. He says “Am economic, order based, on social, ownership 
of large resources of wealth and power would be far less: dangerous 
to ethical life and more helpful to social fe.” In. almost all „the 
democracies of .to-day a policy of state contro! and stateownership in 
a.limited sphere of economic relationships and production; is. being 
followed. ‘Thanks to Keynes, this is being done with a view.to aver- 
ting the. periodic economic crisis of.capitalism fAuthor’s article in. the 
- Calcutta Review May, 1958—20th Century democracy. & Capitalism). 
Since the Depression of thirties, this change of ideals and practice, of 
20th century democracy has taken place. Because of the growing 
intensity of the class struggle which even Jed to the establishment ‘of 
working class dictatorship in Soviet Russia, and also of the aggravated 
economic crisis, in the democracies, there was felt the news of reforming 
. the existing economic and „political, practices, so that he existing 
social and economic order could be kept agoing further , without . giving 
way to the violent social revolution. 

These believers of reformation of democracy are against the 
abolition of private property and also against the contraction of private 
sectors. Radhakrishnan also holds.the same view and he says in, his 
address to UNESCO. “Economic rewards ,should not be, divorced 
from, the services.” Like Harold Lasky, Sarvapalli advocates, that 
right to property should be dependent on one’s contributions . tc. social 
good. He also advocates that stiff rate of income,tax,should be.im- 
posed with a view to eliminating the wide gap between classes. 
Radbakrishnan remarks in this connection. that Liberalists failed 
because they were not sufficiently socialists and communists have 
failed because they are not sufficiently liberal,and democratic. 

Thus Radbakrishnan imagines such a: free, world where, all., men 
would enjoy complete freedom of thought, where .individuahty,, of 
man would. be respected in all aspects of life, social, ,. political] & 
economic. He writes, “we do not aspire for a higher. standard, of 
living only, but also better way of living”. He crilicises communism 
saying that the principal defect of communism ,is that individua 
freedom of soul, thought and action is not respected, in this system. 

But Marxists, believers in communism, would., raise objections 
- to this observations of. Radhakrishnan, According to them, freedom ` 
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of thought and action would be a reality only when people would be 
freed from the acute struggle for existence and would not depend 
for livelihood on the whims and wills of any individual, or of any 
‘class. In other words, when the society would be freed from class- 
exploitation and production and distribution of wealth of the country 
would be in the hands of the society as a whole, then and then only, 
this dream of free world of thought and action would be a reality 
and not before that. According to the communists in a class divided 
society one class is to be dependent on the mercy of the other for 
livelihood and naturally independent thinking and corresponding 
action which would obviously go against the exploiting class, would 
always be ignored and sometimes suppressed. These communists 
point out to the existing condition of democracies as a proof of their 
contention. 

In Marxian communism, too, standard of life is not the end, 
but the way of life is the end. However, higher standard of life 
is the vehicle of that free and finer way of life—one is a means and 
the other, end. The objective of the communists is to create such a 
society where hazards and burdens of struggles for existence of man 
removed—by the growth of science man would be able to devote 
himself entirely to higher Science, Art and Culture, to create greater 
beauty in man’s life. 

Radhakrishnan has raised a question as to why evolution of society 
would stop when the classless equalitarian society is established. He 
writes “T£ the evolution of human society is perpetual play of material 
forces in which through a series of contlicts and classwars, capitalism 
is ended and a classless and equalitarian state is established, why 
this new society be exempt from tbe law of the dialectical progress 
determined by material forces. In answer to this Marxian communist 
says that dialectical process of the social development does not cease 
even in the communist but however, the forms of contradiction 
change. While the character of this process remains same as before, 
Essentially, the context and character of the dialectical process before 
‘and after the establishment of classless society is same and that 
is the contradiction between socia] mind and social environment 
and in the event of the victory of social mind expressed through 
science and art and economic and political institutions, the 
struggle for existence becomes easier and an immense scope for 
establishing higher way of life is created. But the greatest 
hindrances to the enjoyment of fruits of the victory of the social 
mind for the wellbeing and higher way of life for the masses 
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js the emergence and existence of various powerful classes in the 
society from time to time who actually enjoy the Tion' share 
at the cost of the poorer classes taking oppurtunity of their weakness. 
Consequently, we see, though if appears paradoxical, that even ins- 
pite of rapid growth of science and industry, a secular wellbeing 
for the masses as a whole has not been possible, the benefit of this 
progress is being enjoyed by a very limited section of society t.e. the 
upper classes. This contradiction between social mind and social 
environment is expressed in the evolution of the super structure of 
society t.e. say, from feudalism to capitalism and then capitalism to 
proletarian dictatorship, the first stage of marxian socialism, and 
therefrom, to classless communist society where there would remain 
contradiction, but that would not be classcontradiction. With the 
disappearance of the classes in the new society that inherent character 
of the contradiction ¢.e. the contradiction between social mind and 
the social environments which since has been under the Veil of class- 
contradiction, would come to the fore, so that a still higher way of 
life could be established and this movement is unceasing. Herein 
it resembles the character of “Divine soul” of Sri Aurobindo, though 
in a quite opposite way. This becomes the principal force behind 
the subsequent evolution of society. Hence according to the com- 
munists, the ideal society, as imagined by Radhakrishnan, can only 
be established] in the marxist way of communist society. But 
Radhakrishnan writes that the stress that marxists lay on the 
economic factor in the evolution of society is acceptable, but the con- 
tention that it is the only force is not accaptable. Here again, he 
accuses communist of the fact that it denies the freedom of the in- 
dividual’. According to Marxists he says with the evolution of society, 
capitalism would inevitably give way to communism, and hence, 
initiative and action of individual has not glace. Indeed, Individual 
loses his individuality and becomes only a moment in the evolution 
of the world (Address to UNESCO). x 
Radhakrishnan has begged that old question about Marxim, 
“How can we ask the individual if he has no reality at all? If the 
tendencies work out with an iron necessizy towards an inevitable 
goal, there is no point in asking us to work forit’? This very 
question about Marxism has been raised times without number. 
Marxists retort that, inevitability of social change is a fact and to 
hasten this change so that tbe period of suffering of the masses is 
“Jshortend, revolutionary party grows up. Moreover, revolution and 
_revolutionary party is a necessity so that the evolution of society can 
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be properly and rightly tracked. Revolutionary party acts as a 
midwife to a society suffering from the pangs of the birth of a new 
one so that chaos which is inevitable if unorganised, is not created 
and the child does not die at the time of birth neither it is born 
crippled, 


° 

Radhakrishnan gives a different explanation of the evolution 
of society. He believes in Geeta’s, ‘‘Sambhabami Yuge Yuge’’. He 
says that at different times of sociefy great personalities were born 
and the philosophy and the path shown by them lead to the progress 
of society. But he does not tell us why at particular periods of 
history, these great men would be born as the saviour of the society. 
A relevant question, therefore, may be put if the social conditions 
and forces have got no any contribution in the emergence of greatmen 
like, Leonerd Da Vinchi, Gallilio, Newton, Roasseau, Marx, 
Rammohan, Rabindra Nath, Lenin, Gandhi and Mao Tse Tung. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has given a different explanation of the 
progress of history. According to him emergence of great men at 
different periods of time and his philosophy causes progress in the 
society. He believes in the motto ‘‘Sambhabami Yuge Yuge’’ of 
Geeta. But he does not explain why at such times of history great 
men and philosophers emerge. The believers in dialectical interpre- 
tation of history may very partinently pui the question, as to whether 
there is no part of the social forces tó play behind the emergence of 
great men and philosophers who bring about the revolutionary progress 
of society. 

Radhakrishnan however exposes imperialism in the field of politics 
and capitalism in economics because he feels that these are fatally 
injurious to the individuality of man, these sap off their initiative 
and kill their independent thinking. Hence, as a solution of these 
problem of individual, he proposes, that within this very structure 
of democracy, decentralisation of economic and political functions 
is the only way out. Because, he thinks, that centralisation both 
of economic and political power which takes the form of monopolism 
in the economic fieid and state contro! over individual life. There- 
fore, individual man is to be freed from these shackles that affect the 
‘expression of best self in man. Herein we get the influence of 
Gandhian Philosophy of society on Radhakrishnan. But the 
approach to the problem differs from each other. Gandhiji advocates 
immediate abolition of state while Radhakrishnan preaches decen- 
tralisation within the very structure of modern domocratic state. 
Though Radhakrishnan believes in progress and change because 
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according to him ‘‘there is no justification for preserving the status 
quo’’, but he never supports revolution to bring about this change 
and progress. By revolution he means, imposition of an order and 
hence strongly criticises any attempt to impose any order of society. 
Because he feels, “every revolutionary changes in the economic order 
can be brought about by means of persuasion’’. ‘Therefore he says 
that we should not threaten the very existence of freedom and 
democracy but of over enthusiasm for change. Radhakrishnan be- 
lieves in the rationality of man and hence like Gandhiji and Russell, 
he believes that human progress can be perfectly achieved through 
propagation of education among man and not through propagation 
of revolution and hatred. 

In this connection, as a reaction against the growing statepower 
both in democracy and in dictatorships he says like the individualists 
of the 19th century that the state is merely a means for maintaining 
peace and order in the society and therefore the state should not be 
allowed to spread its wings in other spheres of our life. 

Radhakrishnan, like other 20th century humanists, was very 
much pained at the sufferings-and exploitation of men caused by im. 
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perialism and the imperialist war. He condemns very strongly the | 


imperialist war caused by fanning racial hatred and exploitation of 
poorer countries. ““The greatest impediment to the advance of civilisa- 
tion today is the old familiar institutions of race and class to which 
we are continually attacbed’? (Education Politics and War). Hence, 
he says that if man aud civilisation is to liva and continue its onward 
march, then it must shun the feeling of racial superiority and hatred, 
so that a world state can be established where independence of 
different nations and races should be preserved and differences need 
not be fused, but they need not conflict’. This world state according 
to him would be based on the Justice equality and freedom resulting 
from the inherent rationality in man. | 

But the dialectical materialist would question the silence of the 
idealist philosopher Radhakrishnan regarding the objective conditions 
and economic interests that influence the rationality of man and cause 
war, mass hatred and class conflicts. And hence they would christen 
his philosophy of world state as an Utopia. 
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When Dalpati Shah indicated his choice about his daughter, 
Kirti Rai got annoyed. His rage knew no bounds. He dismissed 
the marriage proposal so courteously made as curtly foolish. Fre- 
quently in history the pride of one’s blood has caysed more bloodshed 
than on the field of battle of gallant knights inflamed with passion 
for the fairest hand in the country, so had it been and in this parti- 
cular issue sword clashed with tremendous noise. 

The Rajah of Gondwana felt deeply wounded. Precious is the 
time for warriors in love and war. Dalpati, Rai struck with a large 
army the territory of Kirti Rai. This bloody battle was fought at 
Kalanjar. Kirti Rai was defeated and humbled beyond words to 
describe. The wedding garland as desired by Durgawati was thrown 
round the neck of the King of Gondwana. It was a perfect match 
and they began to live happily. A year after she bore a son to him 
whose name was Veer Narayan. 

Overjoyed to see the son’s face supposed to be the ‘Light of tbe 
Family’ both the Rajah and the Rani of Gondwana had now every- 
thing they wished for in this world. But their happiness was short- 
lived for the Rajah suffered from an incurable disease to which he 
succumbed ultimately. Veer Narayan, his son, was at that time 
three and half years old. He was proclaimed as the heir to the 
throne by the ministers and the people and Rani Durgawati acted as 
regent-mother. 

In the course of time Veer Narayan was brought up as a King’s 
son ought to. He received the necessary training in the art of warfare 
and State administration under the able guidance of his mother. The 
widowed Queen was well assisted in all the affairs of the State by 
a notable statesman named Adhar Singh, who was the Prime Minister 
of the Kingdom of tbe Gondwana. Both of them introduced many 
administrative and military reforms in the kingdom and looked well 
after the welfare of their subjects. 

Akbar the Great—the Grand Moghul—was the sovereign ruler of 
India then. He learnt through his messengers about the Kingdom 
of Gondwana. The name and fame of Veer Narayan reached his 
ears. He decided to annex it to his Empire. He. heard about the 
administrative capacity of Rani Dargawati. Now the Emperor defer- 
mined to subdue this Kingdom of Gondwana under some pretext or 
another in order to pave the way for the conquest. 

The Emperor sent a word to the Queen-mother demanding the 
services of Adhar Sing—the Great Minister. After much deliberation 
with him she decided most reluctantly to send: him te the Emperor's 
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court. Even the minister requested her to cesist from this course’ of ` 
action. But as there was no go but to obey the orders of his mistress 
he set forth for Akbar’s court where the minister was deeply humbled, 
insulted and ultimately imprisoned. | 


Always it has been noted that ambitious monarchs over-ridden 
with the passion for conquests—eternal glory of war—ca’e little for 
the means, either good or bad, to serve their ends and Akbar the Great 
although lauded to the skies by the historians who admired him, 
failed to record this evil quality in him. Akbar was no excep‘ion to 
this mean mentality. But this conquest of Gondwana was 
most unreasonable for Durgawati had done nothing to incur His 
displeasure. It was a sheer Mongol restlessness in the blood of Akbar ` 
which prompted him to march over the Kingdom. A tratior in the 
camp made known to the Emperor the secrets of the strategic positions 
of the country, its strength and might. 


Having prepared well, Akbar sent for Asafkhan, who was then 
the Viceroy of Kara and ordered him to invade the Kingdom of 
Gondwana and annex it right through to his expanding dominions. 
He at once marched with a well trained and well equipped army. 
Queen Durgawati made up her mind to meet the imperial army led 
by a veteran general. She allowed the forces of Asafkhan to run 
down in the far interior and to catch him at a suitable place for a 
pitched battle as pre-planned by her. The two armies met at Singor- 
garh. The queen rode on the battle field. She wore a soldier's dress 
—-armour and helmet--and took over the command of the army 
herself. l 


Stll she retreated toward Mandla to beguile the General and 
occupied a strategic position in between the ziver Narbada and the 
mountain ranges. This was the intended spot where she caught the 
imperial army between the two blades of seissors. The queen gave 
e crushing defeat to Asafkhan and his army from where they could 
not retreat nor they could escape. 


Now Asafkhan made overtures for a treaty and sent a word with 
bis envoy laying down his conditions for the same. They were, firstly, 
Veer Narayan, her only son, should be sent to the emperor's court 
and secondly he should rule over the Kingdom of Gondwana under 
His Majesty’s guidance as his feudatory. If these conditions were 
accepted he would cease fighting further. 

Durgawati summarily rejected the offer of the viceroy, It created - 
a stir in the imperial army. Delhi fel uneasy. The Queen 
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‘desired to stop the war but not with dishonour ; she again made up 
. her mind to teach a lesson to Asafkhan. 

This. was a ruse thrown by Asafkhan to gain the time till his 
_army was being reinforced from Delhi. He too challenged the queen 
once again to measure the swords. Second time a deadly battle was 
fought and for the second time the Rani smashed the imperial forces 
and Asafkhan fled from the field. It was a total defeat. Akbar thought 
himself humiliated by a woman. He was a blood-thirsty ferocious 
war-lord and did not keep quiet. He again ordered Asafkhan with 
these words: “Either come with victory or do not show your black 
face in my court.” 

For the third time the great general marched into the territory 
of Gondwana with double the army this time. No sooner the rejoicings 
about the recent victory had been concluded than the Rani learnt that 
the imperial forces had besieged her kingdom all of a sudden. She 
was taken unwares. Never did she believe that Asafkhan would dare 
attack her kingdom so soon. For a time the queen lost herself. 
But soon she collected to face the danger. Without loosing a second, 
she rearranged her field like a veteran marshal. She was familiar by 
now—having defeated the enemy twice—with the hazards of war and 
the habits and temper of the enemy. 

She divided her army into two parts; gave the command of one 
part to her son Veer Narayan and she herself took the command of 
the other part. Having done so she issued orders in detail how to 
meet the impending attack of the imperial army. The Rani by 
entrusting a command of a part of her army to her young son, alerted 
him that the lightining might strike. 

But some of the noblemen of her kingdom did not like, that so 
responsible a command should be given to a young man, setting aside 
their claims, whose hair had grown grey in the services of the kingdom. 
Some of the sardars were displeased; others thought it to be an insult. 
Division in the rank and file of her army at such a critical time marred 
the morale of her fighting men. 

On and on marched the invading army. There were Gond 
warriors who remained loyal to the Queen. It is a singular tribal 
characteristic that these people are forever true to their salt. One 
after another, they laid their lives on the field. At last the Moghul 
army knocked at her fort-~known as Garha-Mandal. 

Again like a wounded tigress she fell upon the enemy line in the 
thickest of fight right through the purple field ; her galloping steed 
went kicking the slain on the battle field. For long she held the 
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field; the invading soldiers blushed at her piercing sword and turned 
back with fear. The bards or Charans of the period still sing of this 
episode and bravery displayed by Durgawati. Unluckily her army 
was outnumbered, overwhelminghiy. She knew well that she was 
fivhting a loosing battle. In a hand to hand fight Prince Veer 
Narayan was fatally wounded. He dismounted shakily from: his 
horse. The mother saw him. The awful sight broke her heart. 
She rushed toward him. S!e called two or three faithful men who 
carried Veer Narayan with dripping blood to the fort of Chawragarh. 
Alas! Rani Durgawail knew in her heurt of hearts that the hope of 
Gondwana has gone forever. Jt was a sad end. Farewell! Veer 
Narayan. ` 

Some historians state ihai the Prince was taken captive and 
trampled under elephant’s feet. The story is untrue as revealed by 
modern historical researches. 


Now the grief-stricken Queen fought with double vigour to 
take revenge. She now began to mop the soldiers and strew the 
ground with dead-heads of the moghuls. Her sword gleamed every- 
where. Ata time it seemed that she would defeat the Imperial army 
for the third time; but when victory was in sight, an arrow struck 
Ler right eye gvd it fell down in splinters on the red field. Still she 
wielded her sword undaunted but another arrow struck her now in 
the neck, She thought that her end was near. She snatched a 
dagger from a dead soldier's belt and thrust it deep into her heart. 
The proud Rani died on the battle field. 


The valiant Gonds fought till the last man but without any leader 
to guide them they lost the battle. Thus the country of brave Gonds 
was subdued and annexed to the Akbar’s empire. This was the last 
and the only war fought by Gonds. | 


There still stands a Samadhi, in the fort of Garaha- Mandla, of 
the Rani Durgawati. For ages, we believe, her story will inspire 
the young women of Bharat and -wiil try to keep alive the marshal 
valour of old of mighty Indian womanhood. 
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Life is a unique creation in Nature; it is unique because of 
its possession of the mind. It is the mind which manifests the 
characteristics that are ascribed to life. Muchas the digestive func- 
tion works in a crude way in the lowest form of life having no 
stomach the mind also works in a primitive way before the appear- 
ance of the brain; the mind therefore, of the lowest organism isa 
mind of the lowest order. Life is autonomous even at the beginning 
and its basic characteristic is said to be its purposiveness. But 
where does this purposiveness reside? As a tendency it lives in the 
mind which is scattered throughout the entire body of the primitive 
organism. ‘The gradual concentration, at certain local regions and 
in the long run at a particular region, of the function of the mind is 
inseparately connected with the biological progress of life. All the 
fundamental characteristics of life accrue from its mind; life and its 
mind are inseparable. And no wonder Bergson has imagined the 
possibility of the existence of life even before the condensation of 
its body.’ 

Although puroposiveness seems apparently to be the most basic 
trait of life it is in reality a manifestation of the vital urge of coordi- 
nation which may reasonably be accepted as the primemover Of all 
the activities of life. The concept of purposiveness does net lead us 
far because when accepted in its widest sense it faintly presupposes 
the existence of a preordained final destiny. But life is nor destined 
to move only to reach a particular finality much as a log of wood 
floating on a sea-going river is destined to reach the sea. Dife on 
the other hand is creative; it moves gradually by enriching itself 
with its own creations. The nature of its creations is determined 
by its own inner urge of coordination and the conditions of the outer 
world. Life is magnificent only because it can effect countless forms 
of coordinations, The tendency of life to build up inner- forms of 
coordination is as strong and as subtle as its tendency to form coordi- 
nations with the external world. How can Physics and Chemistry 


` l Creative Evolution—Henri Bergson, p. 270. 
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explain life in its entirety? How can Science account for the 
characteristics that belong exclusively to life? How can it explain 
the meaning and significance or even the appearance of autonomy 
in life? 

When we accept the term purposiveness asa force indicating 
the motive or purpose of individual organisms with regard to their 
movements and activities we seem not to understand the signifi- 
cance of this purposiveness -in life. Purposiveness is so intimately 
associated with all forms of life that it may be considered funda- 
mentally basic to life. But what is the real nature of purposiveness? 
Is it a basic quality that appears along with life? Or, is it indicative 
of some other more basic trait? And to crown all, what is its signi- 
ficance in life ? | 

If purposiveness signifies any purpose it is the purpose of effec- 
ting coordinations in life, It is this dynamic urge which is the source 
of all characteristics and manifestations of life. Not only evolution 
but all progress and all enrichment of life are tbe outcomes of this 
fundamentally basic urge. volution is not a force ; it is the effect of 
this vital force of coordination. 

Because of the presence of the urge of coordination which 
Increases its strength and capacity along with the continuity of its 
activities for shaping limitless coordinations of various kinds life is 
as good as a genius. It is this urge again, which endows life with 
the potentiality of achieving undreamt of possibilities. Life is like 
a profound thought which gains its progressive complexity, richness 
and perfection along with its continuity. 

The development of the highest form of life from the lowest is 
now considered to have been brought about by evolution. It is true 
that the concept of evolution has been of tremendous value not only 
for exposing the nature of the purposive activities of life but also for 
giving us an idea as to the gradual establishment of freedom which 
life seeks to achieve. The goal which life works to reach is not 
fixed; only the direction towards which it moves is determinable. 
It points towards conditions of greater liberty. The idea regarding 
the change of species as a reality was believed to be true by many 
ancient Hindu and Greek Philosophers. Even a number of medieval ` 
and modern Philosophers and Biologists toyed with the idea, but it 
seems that none was fully convinced of the presence of any inner 
biological process which determined the change. It was Charles 
Darwin who fully developed the idea of evolution by making a basis 
upon elaborate observations. The data he supplied’ and the argu- 
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ments he put forward attracted unprecedented attention towards the 
concept of the change of species. His doctrine of the struggle for 
existence went a long way in explaining and clarifying many aspects 
of evolution. And not was that all; the idea of evolution soon 
became a living force in the entire field of human thought. The 
concept, furthermore, grew wider and richer and the main body of 
its enrichment appeared in response to rounds of criticisms that were 
hurled against it. The more it was attacked the more it got chances 
to grow. It wasso specially because the spirit of hostility created 
an obstinate desire to examine and re-examine the concept from 
various angles of vision. Persons belonging to various fields of human 
activity and thought accepted the idea as a reality in life. There 
were however, various forms of conflicting confusions and erroneous 
ideas r2garding the true nature of evolution. Thinkers who were 
responsible for elaborating our ideas about evolution openly con- 
fessed their ignorance regarding its trae nature. Thomas Huxley 
opined that evolution was “not an explanation of the cosnic process 
but merely a generalized statement of the method and results of that 
process.” ° Quite true; evolution is only the generalized name of 
certain results. What then is the force which brings about these 
results ? Even the conception of vitality has not been able to 
trace the force that is at the back of the phenomenon of evolution. 
Bergson confessed that the “Vital principle’. could not explain 
much in this line; only it served us he suggested, by reminding us of 
our ignorance. What then, isthe true nature of evolution? It is 
not a process of life; itis only, as has been suggested, the generalized 
statement of the method and results of the urge of coordination which 
is the most basic trait of life. 

We know that life moves to condilions of greater liberty ; 
and this it does in stages, by a subtle synthetic process which is 
effected by the vital urge of coordination. The way in which 
the urge developes greater power and acquisition is undoubtedly, 
synthetic in its character. There is no particularly fixed goal which 
life wants to reach. Its goal is the attainment of conditions of greater 
freedom and as such the goal can never be stationary. Evolution 
significs the conditions which life creates by its urge of coordination, 
under the pressure of various external factors, for moving towards 
conditions of greater freedom. The vital coordination which brings 
into being, in slow degrees, all the different parts and organs of 
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organisms controls them by maintainning ts influence upon them. 
But when a part proves itself to be useless under new circumstances 
the pressure of the controlling force of the vital urge becomes gradu- 
ally lower and lower upon the part and the ultimate result is that 
the part degenerates. The controlling force of the urge is not 
- switched off all at once; it recedes slowly by retracing its path back- 
wards as regards its intensify of form. Tne processes of generation 
and degeneration of organic parts are akin to the processes of synthesis 
and analysis, where they appear in progressive degrees.. 

It is not difficult then, to see that the development of diverse 
forms of life in Nature is due to the coordinative urge of life, which 
has created these forms under different internal conditions and 
external circumstances. The urge of coordination directly justifics 
the sinuosities of the movement of evolution and indirectly explains 
the movement itself and its general directicn. | 

The dexterity which life possesses for adapting itself to new 
conditions by either changing or modifying its structure, in other 
words the power of life to evolve, is due to the presence of the urge 
of coordination in life. But evolution p2rsists; and instances in 
which life continues to evolve even after the establishmeent of a high 
degree of security and passes on to legs secure conditions are not 
uncommon. Why does life keep on evclying even after reaching 
a stage of security? Ciearly because the urge of coordination of life 
must have its play even after the attainment of that stage. How 
can life live without. the use of its power of coordination, which 
leads to creativeness? For the continuity of a species its life must 
have a scope for coordination of some form or other. Fish-lizards 
died out while they were still wonderfu_iy adapted to their environ- 
‘ment. And there are groups of animale that do not die out after’ 
reaching their highest forms of perfection; nor do they pass on 
to other. species. They retrace the paik backwards io reach the 
-gradual stages of former conditions. Studies of fossils of the group of 
Ammonites with chambered shells tell us an interesting story. 
Originally the shell of this race was straight but gradually it became 
more and more curve io assume the form cf a coil; after this stage 
the shell began to uncoil in degrees and finally became straight again. 
The race then died out, maybe due to the lack of any scope for 
effecting fresh forms of coordinations. Life is progressive and evolu- - 
tion persistently continuous only because the urge of coordination 
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tends to establish conditions of greater power and freedom rather 
than of simple security against extinction. 


Variations occur in life but it is not wholly reasonable to depend 
upon them for explaining the gradual and methodjcal developments 
that we find in evolution. Darwin could not account for variations 
but he held them indispensable for the working of evolution which 
proceeded, according to him, due to the factor of Natural Selection. 
When we notice that all evolutional develpments occurred only in slow 
degrees and that the enormous difference between the structural 
organizations of the lowest form of life and those of the highest lies 
in the different levels of coordination among the internal and externa! 
parts of these organisms we feel obliged to believe that evolution can 
never occur without an active inner drive. Only the concept of vital 
coordination can explain everything in connection with these develop- 
menis in stages. To depend upon variations for the working of 
evolution is to depend upon chances for it. Does not, therefore, the 
concept of the urge of coordination which tends to establish both 
internal and external coordinations invite us to comprehend the pio 
cedure of evolutions in a simpler and clearer way? 

Lamarck’s doctrine which sought to explain transformation by 
depending upon the considerdtion of tbe influences of external con- 
ditions lost sight of the presence of the most active element in life, 
which conspired with these external factors to change the structure 
of organisms. Life does not accept the pressure of external 
conditions passively. It reacts most actively; but at the same 
time it also seeks to cooperate with them. Competition in some 
form or other is always present in life and the struggle for existence 
is the extreme form of this competion. It is not for nothing that 
the spirit of competition is present in life. It tends to mould the 
character of life at all its stages and as such it has a great influence 
upon evolution. ‘Basically there are two varieties of the extreme 
fortus of competition. In the life of rare species the competition, in 
the form of struggle for existence, is either with other species or with 
the enviroument itself; but in the case of abundant species this 
competition is usually directed against the members of the same 
species.” The effects of these two kinds of competition upon evolu- 
iion are different. The spirit of cooperation of life then finds expres- 
sion in adjustments. If life changes under the pressure of external 
conditions the change is the result of a kind of compromise bet ween life 
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and the conditions surrounding it. The change or modification which 
an organism accepts is effected actively by the organism itself. And 
if the organism feels, normally unconsciously, that the change is for 
its-own benefit, the modified condition may pass into heretlity. The 
idea that no acquired trait is transmissible is not true to facts. How 
can we otherwise explain the occurance of similarity of colours of the 
bodies of so many insects, birds and animals and the natural colours 
of their environments? Whatever might be the cause of the develop- 
ment of this similarity it is plain’ that insects, birds and the like 
must have assumed their colours through imitation from the locality 
of their habitations and that this trait of having a particular colour 
of their bodies must have passed into heredity. 

The principle of Natural Selection aid the influenve of environ- 
mental conditions have undoubtediy played immense roles by accela- 
rating evolutionary processes under certa:n conditions but neither of 
them can be accepted as the sole cause of evolution. In the same 
way mutation too, which is not a generil proces of evolution, has 
often expedited the evolutionary process as a sideway aid. The real 
cause of evolution is the active principle of -he vital urge of coordina- 
tion which moves life to make various forms of coordinations. 
And as the results of fresh coordinatiqns are the additions of new 
powers and possessions life naturally makes its progress through 
coordinations. 

Life has two basic characteristics which conspire to endow it 
with the capacity to evolve. The first of these is the tendency to 
conserve things and the second is to drive it to go off the beaten path. 
The presence of one, with the absence of the other, would develop 
peculiar results. The absence of the conservative tendency would 
have brought nothing but chaolically complex developments and the 
absence of the second would have forced life to beget its faithful 
imitation without any change whatsoever. Evolution is the result of 
the working in coordination of these two tendencies of life. The 
establishment of the mechanisms for the smooth flow of activities of 
these two tendencies has been the creation of life itself; but life 
depends upon fts vital coordination for the building up of these mecha- 
nisms also. Let us try to understand these mechanisms one by one. 
The mechanism for conservation is a distinct contrivance but the 
mechanism for new departures owes its existence, to a great extent, 
to the freedorn of the conservative forze in not being over-strict in 
conserving everything in toto. The concession does not indicate a 
defect of the mechanism for conservation ; it indicates, on the other 
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hand, its subtlety which faithfully retains original characteristics but 
still allows Imnited modifications. The mechanism for conservation 
which is a contrivance for effecting coordinations that are hereditary 
is a creation of the vital urge ; but the organization of the inclination 
for creating new entities is also created by this usge. The peculiar 
form of coordination effected for the mechanism of conservation admits 
of the formation of a device for slightly new creations. 

Both the tendencies thus, to conserve and to vary get their 
initiative, support and strength from th3 same source of vital coordi- 
nation, The tendency to conserve is designed for economy and the 
tendency to vary for affording scopes for wider varieties of coordination. 
Variation means the creation of individuals with different capacities 
fer effecting coordinations so that it works ultimately for the safety of 
the continuation of life. Our idea regarding the process of evolution 
can never be clear without the comprehension of the genera] mecha- 
nism of heredity. 

Heredity persists because of the persistence of the nature of co- 
ordination of genes in chromosomes that are present in different cells 
of individuals or groups of individuals. In cases of sexual reproduc- 
tion generative cells from the bodies of two individuals combine 
together, and this fusion gives the genes a chance to coordinate them- 
selves in a slightly different way. It is a compromise between the 
arrangements of genes of two parent bodies. Excellent research work 
done by Prof. T. H. Morgan has shown that the change of place of 
_ @ single gene or a group of genes may develop distinctly new charac- 
teristics. Modern studies have shown that forms, positions, arrange- 
ments and interrelations of genes in chromosomes are al] responsible 
for the development of various traits in life. It is now definitely 
known that the nature of the influence of all or almost all genes 
depends upon their neighbours °; this is a fact which signifies that 
positions also of genes have their effects and that coordination is a 
significant factor in heredity. Genes do not fuse into each other but 
their mutual relationship determines the nature of their effect.’ They 
are like atoms, a few of which may combine differently to form dif- 
ferent compounds; the nature of these compounds depends upon 
the positions of attachment of these atoms. Anyway, from the con- 
sideration of the characteristics we have pointed out it seems clear 
that the nature of arrangements of genes is of utmost importance in 
the world of life. These arrangements are in fact forms of coordina- 
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tion of genes, Genes generally exert their influences as coordinated 
bodies. And just as the brain is a creation of the coordinating urge 
of life, brought into being for effecting multifarious kinds of coordi- 
nation so bodies of genes have been develozed by the same urge for 
building up coordinations in the shape of established forms. Genes 
in coordinated forms tend to conserve traits but they can also invite 
new traits by changing the nature of their ow. coordimated structure ; 
and what is true in the case of individuals is also true in the case of 
species. New species are in many ways, like new individuals. Both 
of them require changes of the coordinational arrangements of genes. 
Changes of course, in the case of species ure wider, profounder and 
more complex. Yet the idea of similarity is of immense help for the 
clarification of some fundamental notions of Biology. It is highly 
probable that species pass through differert stages of development 
much as individuals do. And as death is the ultimate goal of indivi- 
duals so either extinction or passing on to other species is the final 
fate of species. Individuals fight against death by procreating and 
leaving their descendants; species also struggle against death by 
passing over io new species which continue to keep up the torch of 
life burning. 


Tf under the pressure of external forces, such as X-rays,® the 
position and the nature of genes of organisms can be changed and 
new traits be made to appear in them is is not idle to expect the 
appearance of new species under the influenca of new conditions of 
environment. The rise of a new species from an old is always asso- 
ciated with a change of the number and the nature of the arrange- 
ment, or rather the coordination of genes. Coordinated genes, then, 
are responsible for controlling the mechanism for conservation; when 
the form of coordination of genes ehanges new characteristics and 
traits with a strong tendency to conserve them appear. Genes in 
various forms of arrangement and coordination can both conserve and 
create characteristics in heredity. Because of these characteristics 
genes play a significant roie in evolution. And for obvious reasons 
mutation is now considered by many as the most important factor of 
evolution. Diversity of opinions regarding tre procedure of evolution 
has led to the formation of different theories. Some of these have, of 
course, been modified to a great extent and it seems plain enough that 
thinkers belonging to one school of thought try their utmost to belittle 
opinions belonging to other camps. There are now many, specially 
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Zoologists and Biologists who are of opinion that modifications 2ffected 
due to new environmental conditions and changes of habits cannot 
pass into heredity and as such Lumarckism, according to ttem, is 
not correct; if cannot, they say, explain the evolutionary process. 
But is the opinion true to facts? Although it -is a fact that many 
acquired traits are not transmitted there are many which, under certain 
conditions, specially under the pressure of vital coordinaticn pass 
into heredity. Let us take up the case of a particular trait—colour 
in Nature. Many birds, insects and even animals assume colours 
of their bodies from their environment. The real purpose bebind 
the motive of coloration may be protection or camouflage but the 
fact remains that this matching of colour with environments is a trait 
that must have appeared due to environmental conditions ; and yet 
it has passed into heredity. It is naturally, too much to believe that 
the matching of colour which is different in different environments, 
appeared by chance as a variation and retained permanently due to 
Natural Selection. The absence of widely different colours aad the 
presence, on the contrary, of different shades of colour of the bodies 
of a good many varieties of allied groups of animals, birds and Insects 
possessing environmental hues go to suggest that the imitation of 
colour in Nature has developed in stages. The answer in connection 
with the question as to why only comparatively few animals and 
birds take to environmental colours is that the urge of vital coordi- 
nation works in this particular way in these cases. Although the 
basic tendency of this urge is to form coordinations if does not effect 
identical forms of coordinations under even similar circumstances. 
Life is autonomous ; it hasa mind which is purposive even when it 
is unconscious, 

It has already been suggested that Natural Selection alone can 
never be solely responsible for the process of evolution. Yet it can 
hardly be gainsaid that it has helped and hastened the general process 
of evolution. People who consider Natural Selection as the prime- 
mover of evolution are as much mistaken as those who think that it 
has played no role in the field of evolution. 

It is believed even today, that mutations usher in changes which 
are generally detrimental to the interest of organisms. The notion 
is not correct. It is correct perhaps, only in those cases where wide 
and remote changes appear suddenly due to mutations. But we may 
think of short-range mutations which bring about slight changes and 
modifications. These modifications may not even be palpable but 
they may have their lasting effects by continuing to work in a parti- 
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cular line. Mutations may thus work for accelerating the process of 
evolution. The reason why large-range mutations are detrimental is 
perhaps because they put organisms out cf gear and force abrupt 
and discontinuous changes and additions upon them all on a sudden, 
which are too much for the proper “‘assimilation’’ of organisms. But 
all remote and abrupt changes may not be detrimental; they may 
not even put organisms out of gear always. We now have records to 
show that many land plants have evolved discontinuously by forming 
new species abruptly.” And nor is that ell; a mutation does not 
always remain consiant. After its formation it generally tends to 
adjust itself through changes '° in the ‘gene-complex’ or coordination- 
complex of genes. The nature of a muiation may become perma- 
nent after a long series of changes in the coordinational structure of 
the community of genes. This again proves that mutations may, 
under certain circumstances continue wish the process of evolution 
and may really help it to take to a particular direction. 

Adaptations, selections and mutations singly or in cooperation, 
may be held responsible for effecting evolution because each of them 
has its contribution in the evolutionary prccess ; and in certain phases 
any one of these may work apparently ss the guiding force of evolu- 
tion. But the real primemover of evoluticn is the urge of coordina- 
tion of life, which seeks to effect various forms of coordination 
throughout its career. Adaptations, se.ections and mutations are 
either manifestations or complementaries cf this master drive of life ; 
they work in conjunction and in cooperaticn with this basic urge. 

Variations that are normal and commonplace occur due to recom- 
binations of old genes. When existing genes form new combinations 
which are all different individuals with different characteristics appear. 
They are special forms of combinatiors for they are different with 
different positions of genes. The gene-complex is a system of co- 
ordination. The possibilities of the ways of formation of new com- 
binations are supremely large because of the presence of a huge 
number of genes in chromosomes. In such a small insect as Droso- 
phila the number of genes varies from 200) to 18,0001! ; and in man 
the number is certainly many times more. We can, therefore, get 
an idea of the possible number of ney coordinations that can be 
formed with old genes. In evolution, Lowever, we are concerned not 
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only with a change of qualitative and positional combinations or 
rather coordinations, of gen 's but also with the change of the nature 
of genes. The consideration of chrom somes is also there in evolu- 
tion because genes in them are also coordinated for a harmonious 
functioning. Chromosomes are not mere containefs; they too are 
perfectly coordinated to genes for their functional organization.” 


It has been suggested that the creativenees of evolution is due 
only to the combined working of mutation and selection for neither 
of them singly can effect anything that displays creativeness. But the 
creativeness that is insinuated here is gross to the extent of being 
almost mechanical. Is not this creativeness like the ‘‘creativeness’’ of 
a running river that deposits gravels of various weights and sizes at 
different parts of its bed because of its different velocity at the various 
sectors of its conrse? The creativeness thal life manifests is of 
a different order ; it is creative in the truest sense of the term. Life 
moves on through creative activities; it developes all its possessions 
also through such activities. It is the force.of Vital coordination that 
urges life to take to creativenesa. The process of coordination itself 
is creative. 


Change is a great reality in the realm of life. In a significant 
sense a living object is not the same at two successive moments. 
This change may be infinitesimal but.even then it is there. The 
concept of duration therefore, is interesting to us; in the world of 
life the past, present and future form a continuous flow. The drive 
for changes is inherent in lile; but changes however, do not occur 
at random. They are precipitated along with the continuous working 
of the urge of coordination. There is therefore, generally an order 
in the nature of changes that life, manifests. 


The change that is due to appear asa result of the coordinating 
process of life from within, is modified by the condition of the 
external world. The condition of the external world is not a dead- 
weight upon life for the urge of coordination has a strong incli- 
nation to coordinate with it too. This is how life establishes 
relationship with the external world and in doing so it changes 
its ownself. It is like effecting compromises through proper ad- 
justments. We can notice the working of three different forces 
in and upon life. The first is the factor of the external world, 
the second the urge of life, which seeks to coordinate with the 
environment and the third the strong tendency which works for 
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the internal coordination of hfe. Of course the second is only the 
manifestation of a special form of the third which represents the 
basic urge of coordination of life. Change which is the ultimate 
reality in life is significant not so much because it is always there 
but because it points to the working of the most fundamental urge 
of life. 

Changes which come to life may be of various kinds; they may 
be physical, mental, stable, unstable, individual, social, temporary, 
permanent, transmissable, non-transmissable and so on and so forth; 
even evolution is a form of change. All these various kinds of changes 
are, however, directly or indirectly, connected with the vital co- 
ordination of life. Complete changes to new forms of lite as well 
as partial changes in the shape of varizsus degrees of modifications 
are all in fact, brought about by the basic urge of coordination; new 
or modified forms of life result from various types of coordinations 
effected in life. The types of coordinations we mention here depend 
upon different levels of consolidation. They may be conveniently 
classified into two major groups—Deep Coordimations and Superficial 
Coordinations. When effects of coordination sink deep to reach 
genes to form new coordinations in them corresponding characteristics 
become hereditary. Slightly different occupational places of genes 
in the same framework develop new traiis and this is the reason why 
brothers and sisters in a family all develop slightly different 
characteristics. . 

When genes change their nature and take to entirely new 
patterns of arrangements with various other corresponding changes 
in chromosomes a new species gets its Lirth. 

Coordinations in which acquired traits do not go into heredity 
are superficial coordinations; the use of the idea of superficiality is 
an indication of their loose bonds of consolidation. Even in this 
group we may imagine of countless forms of coordination depending 
upon different degrees of coordination. Moreover, the relation 
between deep and superficial coordinations is a relation between 
permanent and temporary ways of conserving coordinated units. 
We may get in Nature a world of gradations of successive stages of 
all forms of consolidation of units of traits. Residues of personal 
experiences and acquired traits that are gained in individual lives 
may live for long or short periods by depending upon the nature of 
their co-ordination. When dandelion plants are transferred from 
lowlands to high Alpine regions they develop distinctly new character- 
istics in stalks, leaves and roots, which make them entirely different, 
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but when they are brought over again to lowlands they regain their 
former characteristics. Here the characteristics are coordinated in 
a particular form of consolidation. Ia cases of hereditary traits the 
coordination of traits ave, of course, more firmly consolidated. But 
we reach almost the utmost limit of coordinational consolidation 
when we consider the case of the common lamp-shell Lingula which 
has persisted in keeping some of its structural characteristics for 
well over five hundred million years.** 

The appearance of all new traits and characteristics, starting 
from commonplace and acquired traits and rising upto evolutionary 
changes of various degrees of consolidation is fundamentally due to 
the force of vital coordination of life. But the mechanism for effect- 
ing the two groups of coordinations—deep and _ superficial—are 
different. Deep coordinations require various kinds of changes, or 
rather coordinations in the colony of genes. But the word “deep ° 
does not signify that this type of coordination is more important 
than the other; the names are suggested from the point of view of 
Biology.: Deep coordinations in Nature, are absolutely slow in their 
formatiou ; superficial coordinations, on the other hand, are not only 
rapid bet also aminable to human control. The superstructure of 
human culture rests upon superficial coordinations. 

The nature of the influence of environments, specially of those 
environments which tell upon the fundamental organizations of or- 
ganisms becomes supremely clear to us when we proceed to compare 
the physical structures of the groups of plants known as Xeropbytes, 
hydrophytes and halophytes. What is true here is also true in the 
case of animals including human beings; human inhabitants from 
different localities such as forest, marshy, mountainous, desert and 
polar regions are different not only in their physical characteristics 
but also in their mental vivacity and alertness. A good many of 
these characteristics are hereditary ; but most of them. change with 
the change of environment. The shape of the head of man is consi- 
dered so very permanent a physical trait that Anthropologists try to 
classify human groups into different sections by making a basis upon 
the nature of the shape of man’s head. It is now known that even the 
shape of the head of man can change with the change of his environ- 
mental conditions. Flere then we have another claim of the fact 
that environmeuts can change hereditary characteristics. The term 
environment must have a wider meaning than we bave regarding it; 
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it should be made broad enough to include the consideration of the 
mental phase of life also. The environment that man creates mentally 
can exert more influence upon him than his physical environment. 
Man may creaée his own hell mentally and suffer ail its tortures and 
agoniew; he may proceed to create his own heaven and enjoy its 
supreme bliss. The creations which man fabricates with the aid of 
his imaginative mind are neither feeble nor fantastic as far as their 
influences are considered; they may be bold enough for leaving deep 
impressions which may change the pattern of life of the individual 
who fabricates such mental creations. Mental environments then, 
inspite of their being imaginary may be more powerful than physical 
ones. But this is only a partial view of the total picture. The 
whole truth seems to be that it is the mind which imparts power to 
environments even in the case of physical ones. A particular environ- 
ment does not exert identical influences upon different individuals 
because individual minds select different elements from the enviro- 
ment for their own modification. Ecually important is the role of 
the mind in evolution ; an evolutionary ckange takes place only when 
it is considered useful and is consequently desired~by the unconscious 
mind of the organism. <A grotesque growth being an abnormal deve- 
lopment takes place only under unnatural conditions. The pressure 
of a high pitch of intensity of desire or will in life has always guided 
it to follow a particular course of evolution rather than another. The 
fountain-head of the will in life is the urge of coordination because 
this will basically is the will to develop the power of coordination by 
establishing coordinations of various forms. And the development of 
this power is identical with the development of freedom in life. The 
more we go up the ladder of evolution the better we find the forms of 
liberty in the lives of organisms. 

As all fundamental processes and activities of life draw their 
impetus and inspiration from the vital coordination and as this urge 
manifests itself primarily in the forms of mental drives and inclina- 
tions such as will, purpose and the hke itis not possible to compre- 
hend the ultimate truth concerning life from our knowledge of Biology 
alone. Minds capable of carrying on fruitful Philosophical specu- 
lations can perhaps hope to follow many things regarding the basic 
nature and the ultimate goal of life; such minds only can delineate 
meéta-biological accounts of life. Ways of life seem mysterious to us 
because we have always cared to observe and understand matter and 
the material world more than life itself. Weare born :Geometricians 
as Bergon has suggested. 


USES OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: 


NIRMAL KUMAR Bose ° 


There seems to be a growing awareness in our country that the 
problem of economic development cannot be dealt with in isolation 
from the social climate in which if is designed to operate. It will 
be our purpose to illustrate how, at least, one of these sciences, 
namely, social anthropology inay be of service in this connection. 


Ours is an ancient land with an ancient tradition, and although 
there has been considerable change in some sectors of life, yet there 
are many fields in which the old productive system is still in operation. 
Not only do three-fourths of India's populition live by means of 
agriculture, but a sabstantial proportion of the country’s rural inhabi- 
tants still continue to live by following the profession of their fathers. 
New problems have however emerged as various manual industries 
have succumbed to the competition of mill-made products, or because 
India began to export raw materials for industries elsewhere without 
processing them at home. Population has also increased; and the 
old methods of production are no longer able to cope with the added 
demand which has resulted partly from increasing numbers and partly 
from the fact that the needs of men have also increased. Under these 
circumstances, it is natural for many to think that India should be 
further industrialized, more or less as Russia and China have been, 
and nothing should be allowed to prevent a rise in her productive 
efficiency. 


We have already crossed through the first Five Year Plan period 
and are almost half-way through the second. Yet, the response of the 
people of India has not been as enthusiastic as one could desire. A 
group of western social workers, skilled in various technical processes, 
have been working in a place in Orissa under the auspices of the 
American Friends Service Committee. Their local organization is 
known as the Barpali Village Service, and their programme of work 
covers many aspects of rural life ranging from problems connected 
with sanitation and midwifery to the upgrading of cattle and poultry 
or the education of farmers and school teachers 

While the Barpali Village Service tried to increase the sale of 
hand-loom producta, it is interesting how an unexpected kind of 
resistance was encountered, and how a notable service was rendered 
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by a social anthropologist working with the team. The weavers of 
this pari of the country are famous for a particular kind of decorated 
textile. A few of their designs are of great beauty and command an 
extensive sale ; but there are others which are not so good and have 
a more restricted sale. When the members of the Barpali Village 
Service tried to develop a co-operative among weavers and asked them 
to produce in larger quantity designsthet were saleable, there was 
a significant kind of reaction from among the weavers themselves. 
Some of them who used to produce the inferior designs readily agreed 
that they ought to weave the other patterns, yet some how they showed 
a reluctance in doing so, 


The social anthropologist became interested and tried to find out 
why it was so. He scon discovered that there were several castes or 
subcastes among the weavers themselves who did marry info one 
anotker’s group, and who moreover occupied different positions in 
the social hierarchy of the locality. They also wove different designs 
on their looms, or silk instead of cotton, or perbaps employed different 
methods of reeling si Ik from the cocoons. Each respected the mono- 
poly of every other caste and felt hononr bound not to encroach upon 
the preserves of cthers. 


Modern capitalism has tried to set men free from bondage to 
tradition so that an individual can engage in any occupation which 
offers a price for his labour in an open competitive market. This 
release from bondage, and the value which has been given to the 
individual as such , is one of the freedoms on which the structure of 
industrialism was reared in the past. India has been trying to skip 
a step or two in her drive to industrialize herself. But a substantial 
part of the old productive system has succeeded in remaining alive 
up to modern times. Even if there bas been change in the economic 
sector, there has been a lag in other fields, so that traditions which 
supported the productive system have survived to a significant extent. 
The result is that, when a social worker tries to encourage all weavers 
to produce more profitable designs, as in Barpali, he discovers that 
the traditional respect of one guild for the monopoly of others offers 
a serious stumbling block. Artisans of the kind who are involved in 
the case under review seem to look askance at the individualism, and 
want of respect for one’s neighbour, which is in evidence in the open 
labour market. They seem to look upon the earlier arrangement where 
castes lived in their own right and there was mutual interdependence 
as more desirable than the present one. 
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It is not unlikely that if profits derived from change were much 
greater than they are now, and if there were no alternative but to 
change, these weavers too would have changed. It is quite probable 
that in the near future they will change in conformity with the rapid 
change in the economic life of the country. But eas long es it is 
possible to retain the traditional system which brought its own satis- 
factions, the weavers in question seem to prefer the old in place of 
the new. A consideration for one’s neighbour seems to ke more 
important than gain which comes from inconsiderate competition with 
them, 


When these facts were discovered by the social anthropologist, 
the question arose, how can one educate the reluctant weavers so that 
they would not starve, and how also can the respect for one’s neigh- 
bour be preserved, if it may? The suggestion was made that if both: 
kinds of weavers could produce patterns on articles which did not 
come within the traditional monopolies, then a way could be found 
out of the present difficulty without serious threat to tradational values. 
In one instance in Midnapur, such an arragement had been found to 
work in connection with basketry designs; and it was not unlikely 
that a similar method would work in Barpali too. f 


The point which emerges out of this example is that, when a 
goal of economic development is accepted and when one does not 
wantonly proceed to destroy existing social relationships, which may 
have their own worth, there may still be ways by means of which some 
old values may be retained or adapted to new ends so that they do 
not come in the way of the desired goal. 


Tt is not necessary for the preservation of old values to retain 
usufficient or even inefficient means of production. The point is, if 
some of the old values are retained after necessary modification; it is 
likely that the new system of efficient production may in itse.f have to 
be modified in accordance with the demands of the preservation of 
values. It takes a longer time to build up a feeling of co-operation 
or comradeship in peace than in war. Whena stock of such psycho- 
logical capital is already there, why should it be sacrificed wholesale 
for the sake of industrial efficiency alone? Could not the two be 
combined if both are of value in the present? 

These are questions on fields of enquiry and operation in which 
social scientists belonging to various disciplines like economies, social 
anthropology, social psychology or even political science, can enrich 
one another’s work as well as experience. 


Rebiews and Notices of Books 


The History of Manipur—By Jyotirmay Roy, M.A, (Firma K.L. 
Mukhopadhyay, pages 185, Price Rs, 10). 


This small book is an honest attempt at presenting facts about the 
once almost unknown land of Manipur in eastern India. It is an attempt 
to cover up all the three periods of the history of Manipur. For the first 
two periods the author bad to rely on chronicles, legends and on mnay 
secondary and subsidiary sources. The third period is well-documeted. 
The fluctuat‘ng fortune of the ruling families, Manipur’s relations with the 
neighbouring lands and in particular, its relatior with the British govern- 
ment have been narrated in detail. The last two chapters—the one on 
Administration and the other on Religion, Literature and Dance—have 
added a contemporary colour to the book. 


SANTOSH KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


Atomic weapons in World Politics—By Prof. Sailendra Nath Dhar 


(Dasgupta & Co. Private Ltd., pages 235, Price Rs. 10). M 


The author succeeds in discussing every aspect of the unpaet of atomic 
weapons on world politics up to the end of 1356. The immensity of the 
problem of regulating the use of atomic and thermonuclear energy has 
been made clear. In Rugso-American relation the author begins with the 
Barnch plan and ends with the Russian proposals of Nov. 17, 1956. The 
last chapter—‘‘Swords Versus Ploughshares'’—expresses adequately the 
feellings of all thoughtful men throughout the world. The Chronology of 
important events placed at the end of the book will prove useful to students 
of international politics, 


SANTOSH KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


Ourselves 


DEATH oF Dr. J. C. GHOSH. 


We mourn the death of Dr. J. G. Ghosh, with a heavy heart, 
This melancholy event took place in Calcutta on January 21, 1959. 
Dr. Ghosh was born in September, 1894, and after a verv distin- 
guished Academic Career in the University, he joined the newly 
founded University College of Science in 1915 at the ca:l of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. Here his original researches in the domain of 
Chemistry secured for him the much coveted Premchand Roychand 
Studentship and the degree of the Doctor of Science. He was then 
deputed to Europe for advanced studies. He returned to India in 
1921 as Professor and Head of the Department of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Dacca. This post he held for 18 years from 1921 to 1939 
with rare distinction and ability. In 1939 he went to Bangalore as 
the Director of the Indian Science Instifute. After a distinguished 
service of 8 years in this Institute, he went to Delhi as the Director- 
General of Indian Industries. He then came to Kharagpur as the 
Director of the Indian Institute of Technology. In 1954 he became 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. He relinquished 
this office in April 1955 in order to become the Member of tke Plan- 
ning Commission. In his fare-wel]l address to the members of the 
Senate on April 30, 1955, Dr. Ghosh acknowledged in unstinted terms 
his gratefulness to his own Alma Mater, the University of Calcutta, 
In concluding his address he said: “Whatever success L might have 
achieved in my life, is due to the early years of endeavour and disci- 
pline under the watchful guidance of Acharyya P. C. Ray and Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee. I wish every one of you to have that kind of 
intuition which can discover human talent in young men. I wish 
every one of you to do whatever is necessary to mobilize suca talent ; 
by doing so, you would be doing the best service to the Alma Mater, 
That was the motto of Sir Asutosh. I am thankful to you for your 
good wishes and convey the same to you, I shall always remember 
you and wish you to remember me as one of your ambassadors in the 
Court of Delhi.” Honours came to him in rapid succession. But 
the man in Dr. J. C. Ghosh always proved to be greater than the 
honours and distinctions that were conferred on him, Dr. Ghosh in 
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his last years was really looked upon as an ambassador of West 
Bengal—stationed in New Delhi. A very promising career has been 
suddenly cut short by the cruel hand of Providence. We feel that 
a power has passed away from our midst. We offer our sincerest 
condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 





AMotifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
NOTIFICATION No. CSR/11/58 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations and syllabus 
for the Post-Graduate Diploma in Home Science (Chapter LVII) as 
shown in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted by the Adademic 
Council on the 26th May, 1958 and accepted by the Senate on the 21st 
July, 1958. 

It was also decided at the said meeting of the Academic Council that 
the Regulations would take effect from the Examination of 1959. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 29th July, 1958. Registrar. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


DRAFT REGULATIONS FOR POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA 
IN HOME SCIENCE 


1, An examination for the Post-Graduate Diploma in Home Science 
shall be held annually in Caleutta and at such other places as shall from 
time to time be appointed by the Syndicate and shall commence at such 
time as the Syndicate shall determine, the approximate date to be notified 
in the Calendar. | 

2. (a) Any candidate may be admitted to the examination provided 
that after passing the B.A. or B.Sc. or any other equivalent examination 
with Home Science including Household Science, House-hold Art, Child 
Care and Training, Social Science or including any other equivalent or 
allied subjects has prosecuted for not less than one academical year a 
regular course of study in the subjects offered by her, in one or more 
colleges affiliated to the University for this purpose, and has, in addition, 
undergone a course of Practical training as indicated in Section 9 below. 

(6) Any candidate may be admitted to the examination provided 
that after passing the B.A. or B.Sc. or any other equivalent examination 
and after obtaining the Dipl mo in Domestic Science Training cr any 
other equivalent Degree or Diploma in any other equivalent or allied 
subjects from other Universites, has prosecuted for not less than one 
academical year a regular course of study in the subjects offered by her, 
in one or more colleges affiliated to the University for this purpose, and 
has, in addition undergone a course of Practical training as indicated in 
Section 9 below. 

3, Every candidate for the Post-Graduate Diploma Examination 
in Home Science shall send to the Registrar her application with a certi- 
ficate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate, at least six weeks before 
the date fixed for the commencement of the examination. 

Every candidate sent up for the examination by an affiliated college 
shall in addition produce a certificate (a) of good conduct, (b) of diligent 
study, (c) of having satisfactorily passed the College periodical exami- 
nations and other Tests and (d) of probability of passing the examination. 

4, A fee of Rs. 40 shall be forwarded by each candidate with her 
application. 

A candidate who fails to pass or to present herself for examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee; but such a candidate 
may be admitted to one or more subsequent examinations for the Post- 
Graduate Diploma in Home Science on payment of a like fee of Rs. 40. 
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44, If a student, after completion of a regular course of study for 
the examination under Section 2 of the Regulations does not register her- 
self as a candidate for or present herself at the examination or fails to 
pass the examination immediately succeeding such completion, she may 
appear at any of the two examinations immediately succeeding the exami- 
nation following the completion of her regular course of study on pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee, provided that she produces, in addition to 
ordinary certific&te or certificates as required by the Regulations, a certi- 
ficate from the Principal of her College at which she last studied or from 
a member of the Senate testifying to her good character during the inter- 
vening period. 

If such a student does not register herself as a candidate for or appear 
at any of the two examinations immediately succeeding the examina- 
tion following the completion of her regular ccurse of study or fails to 
pass these examinations she may appear at the subsequent examinations 
of the same standard on payment of the prescribed fee provided that she 
produces a certificate testigying to her good character during the inter- 
vening period as above and provided further that she prosecutes a fresh 
course of study for six months and undergoes necessary Practical training 
as indicated in Section below, immediately preceding the examination 
at which she presents herself, such a student will bo deemed as a non- 
collegiate student. 

5. The Written examination for the Post-Graduate Diploma in Houe 
Science shall be conducted by means of printed papers, the same papers 
being used at every place at which the examination is held.’ 

6. Every candidate shall be examined in the following Tehoretical 
and Practical papers of the course :— 

(1) Principles of Education One full paper 100 marks 
(2) The Child and Educational Psychology One full paper 100 ,, 
(3) General Method, School Organisation One full paper 100 ,, 
and School Hygiene including Ele- 
mentary Physiology. 
(4) Home Organisation including Home Theoretical 75 100 ,, 


Science. Practical 25 
(5) Cookery and Dietetics Theoretical 75 100 ,, 
Practical 25 


(6) Contents and Methods of Teaching Three half papers 150 ,, 
either English or Bengali and any 
two of the following :— 
(a) Clothing and its construction. 
(b) School Diet and Cookery. 
(e) Hygiene and Home Nursing 
(d) House Management and Decoration. 
(e) Laundering. 
(7) Teaching (Practical) Two Lessons 2 .. 250 marks 
(8) A candidate may, if she so desires be 100 ,, 
also examined in one of the following 
subjects :— 
(a) Dress-making and Designing Theoretical 60 
Practical 40 
(b) Art and Craft in relation to Do, 
Home and School. 
(c) Home Nursing and First-Aid Do, 
and Mothercraft. 
(d) Dyeing and Textile Printing Do. 
including Laundry work 
(e Health and Community 100 
(f) Methods and Organisation in Theorstical 60 
Nursery Schools, Kinder- Practical 40 
garten Schools. 
The Syndicate shall have power to modify oz add to the above list. 
7. There shall be a written examination in each of the Theoretical 
papers 1 to 6 and in additional subjects if any. In connection with the 
examination in the Practical portion, oral questions may be asked on 
any of the Practical subjects. There shall also be a Practical Examina- 
tion for testing the candidate’s skill in teaching. 
8. Each Theoretical paper shall be of three hours and shall carry 100 
marks. Each half paper shall be of two hours and shall carry 50 marks. 
250 marks shall be allotted for teaching Practical as follows :— 
(i) Two lessons to be given to a class or classes (on any 200 marks 
two of the subjects taken up by the candidate). 
(iq) Lesson Notes, Tutorial work, ete. ia . 50 , 
250 marks 
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9. Colleges, affiliated to the Post-Graduate Diploma Course in Home 
Science shall make systematic provision for enabling the students to see 
lessons being given by teachers of special competence and experience. 
Criticism lessons shall be conducted with small groups of students, 

Each student shall give a number of lessons in the subjects taken by 
her under Section No. 6 (6) in selected schools under supervision. The 
number of lessons may be decided by the Principal of the callege but shall 
in no case be less than 30. 

All lesson notes shall be available to the examiners at the time of 
Practical Examination. 

10. The Practical test in teaching shall consist of a lesson or lessons 
to be given by each candidate to a class or classes at some re- 
eognised school. 

Candidates will be required to prepare for presentation to the examiners 
at least a week before the examination, full teaching notes of three lessons, 
é.g., one lesson for each of the subjects taken up under Section No. 6 (6). 
The notes should indicate (a) the age of the pupils for whom the lesson 
is intended, (b) the previous knowledge which they are assumed to possess, 
and (c) the diagrams, maps, apparatus and other illustrations which it 
is proposed to use. The examiners shall decide which of the lessons pre- 
pared by the candidate shall be given. 

The examiners may require a candidate to give an extra lesson if, 
in their judgment, such a lesson is necessary. 

11. A candidate may present herself for the Theoretical and the 
Practical portions of the examination separately, provided that the in- 
terval between the two does not exceed two years. If the interval exceeds 
two years, both the Theoretical and Practical portions of the examina- 
tion shali be taken together. 

12. In order to pass, a candidate must obtain 40 per cent. of the marks 
in each of the compulsory subjects and 40 per cent. of the marks in the 
Practical Examination. 


If a candidate has passed in the compulsory subjects and in the 
Practical examination, the marks in excess of 40 obtained by her in the 
additional subject, if any, shall be added to her aggregate and the aggre- 
gate so obtained shall determine her class and her place in the list. 

Candidates obtaining at least 540 marks shall be declared to have 
obtained a First Class and those obtaining 360 marks shall be declared 
to have obtained a Second Class. 

Letters shall be affixed to the names of candidates who obtain 80 per 
cent. of the marks in any subject or in the Practical Examination. 

13. As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of successful candidates arranged in two classes, both in 
order of merit. 

The candidates who pass the Theoretical and the Practical portions 
of the examination separately as mentioned above shall be declared to 
have passed the examination when they have passed in both portions 
of the examination. Their names shall be published separately, arranged 
in alphabetical order, and shall not be included in tho class lists arranged 
in order of merit. 


14. The limits of the different subjects shall be as indicated below. 
Books shall be prescribed from time to time by the Syndicate to indicate 
the standard and extent of knowledge required in the different subjects. 
(1) Principles of Education ‘a is Onə paper 

What is Education; educational aims and objects. The Teacher— 
essential aims and objects. The Teacher—essential qualifications of good 
teacher—the different roles that a teacher has to play in the school— 
teacher's relation with the pupils, Development of school idea. The 
Principal and the teaching staff—functions of the Principal. 

Teaching: general principles of teaching—lesson plans. Questions— 
different methods of teaching—the laws of learning and the art of teaching 
—selection of materials and teaching aids and appliances. ot 

The curriculum and programme of activities—general principles of 
curriculum construction. 

Environment and its influence on the development of the child. 

Modern trends in education. 

(2) The Child and Educational Psychology za -. One paper 

Child Psychology and education. 

The Child and its basic needs—infancy, childhood and the ‘adolescent, 

The development of the child-rhythm and continuity of developments— 
different stages of development and characteristics. 
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Instincts and emotions.—The sublimation of instincts—the instincts 
and education. Perception—helping the child to perceive., Memory 
and imagination of the child and their impcrtance in education, how to 
improve memory and imagination of the child. Judgment and reasoning— 
training the mind to reason, Interest and attention, how to secure child 
attention. Formation of sentiments—and development of character. 
Limitation and suggestion and their importaneo in education. Personality 
and how to develop personality. A simple study of intelligence and its 
measurement. Social development of the ckild and the different stages 
of development. Habit formation and its importance in education. 


(3) General Methods, School Organisation and School Hygiene.. One paper 
including Elementary Physiology. 


General principles of teaching. The teacher—his academic and pro- 
fessional preparation. Selection of teachers. Methods of individualised 
instruction—Project. The technique of instruction, lesson planning. 
Appliances, all illustrations in teaching, Pupil progress and promotion. 
Examinations ancl tests. 

School Organisation and its major divisions—the school building and 
equipment. The laboratory and the library. The school‘and the public— 
moans of promoting public co-operation—the curriculum and the time 
table—correlation of studies—supervision cf work. Class-room organis 
sation and control. 

The school is a social unit—construective social control discipline— 
functions of punishment and its administret:on—self-Government. 

Corporate life in the school—co-curricular activities—games and re- 
creation—trnining in citizenship. Self-Government in School. 

School Hygiene—school health and sanitetion. 

Medical inspection and service in the schoal—school feeding—children’s 
diet. School tiffin. 

Elements of physiology—including the brain and the nervous system— 
economy of work—fatigue, rest and sleep. Personal and School Hygiene. 

Health of the mind and child guidance. 


Teacher’s duties in relation to child’s health and infectious diseases 
in the school. 


(4) Home Organisation including Home Scierce .. One paper 
You and your family— 


You and your needs——taking care of your haalth, your food and clothing 
—work and rest—good posture—personal health and cleanliness. Your 
relationship with the other members of the family-—your friends and the 
community. Your leisure time and its plans. 

Your Home and the work done in the home : 

Care for your home and its planning—keeping your home clean— 
cleaning furniture and equipment—planning your house and furnishing 
it-——Polishes and abrasives, 

Feeding the family—planning and preparing their meals, Clothing 
the family—-dress for different age and occasions—aesthetic require- 
ments in dress. Simple laundering—-Washing and cleaning of different 
textile fibres. Caring for small children—children’s needs——nurseries— 
growing and doing. 

Your Home and its problems : 


Managing money and time of the family—household accounts and 
Budget. Illness m the home nursing—health of the home—avoiding 
infections—-Disinfectant and Insecticide. Family guests and entertain- 
mont—family fund. The place of the home in the community. 

Art in Home : 


Importance of good taste in household activities. Art in every day 
life. House decoration. 

Interior decoration—decoration of different rooms—Colour scheme— 
furniture, curtains, walls, hangings carpets and other coverings—pictures, 
flower arrangements. Decoration of wall, flocr and ceiling. Decoration— 
outside. Cleanliness of the hoüse and its beauty. 

Science in Home: 


Air we breathe—composition of air. Ventilation. Iron rusts and 
Tarnishings of metals and prevention, air pressure. Effect of moisture 
on clothes. 

Water we drink—water its composition and purification. Water 
supply in towns—water pressure—the house zap. Hard and soft water. 

Heat—Transmission of heat. Thermometers and their uses in Home. 
Coal gas—the gas supply. Refrigeration, Thermoflask. 


_ _Electricity—Electric current and its application in every day life— 
light, fan, telephone, radio, ete. | 
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Acids, Alkalies and salts—their action on metals, wood, fabric, ete. 
Bleaches and their uses. 

Fabrics—a study of different fabrics and the effects of soap and other 
cleansing agents on them. Removing stain. 


(5) Cookery and Dietetics ga .. One paper 


Food and its relation to health. A study of the different food factors ; 
proteins," carbohydrates, fats, mineral elements, water and vitamins— 
their composition, utilisation and application in diet. Energy matabolism 
of food—Nutritional requirements, Principles of Diet Planning. 

Normal Nutrition in special conditions—diet during pregnancy— 
diet for the nursing mother. Feeding during infancy; Breast feeding, 
artificial feeding, supplementary food—-feeding the premature infant— 
feeding of older children; Dietary allowance—Diet for the pre-school 
child—diet for the school child—feeding the aged. 


Diet Therapy—feeding the sick-—liquid diets—soft diets, regular diet. 
Diet in obesity and underweight—diet in typical deficiency diseases; 
Protein deficiency, Vitamin A deficiency, Rickets, Osteomalacia, Scurvy, 
Thiamin deficiency, Niacin deficiency, Calculations of Nutritional values 
of diets. 

Art and Science of Cooking: 

Kitchen—a domestic workshop. Equipments—fixing and Scientific 
grouping. 

Transmission of heat—Heating medium—coal gas, Electric cooking 
by dry and moist heat—Physical and chemical change of food during 
cooking—effect of heat on various food constituents. 


Culinary terms—homely measure, movements to combine ingredients, 
seasoning and flavouring, dishing and garnishing. 

Home Cookery—cereal, vegetable, meat, fish, egg-beverage. 

Food poisoning. Food preservation—micro-organic growth in re- 
lation to food—-moulds, yeast, bacteria. 

Menu cards—-family party and picnic. Main dish, side dish and 
accompaniment—art of serving. 
(8) (a) Dress-making and designing : is 

Use and care of Sewing Machine—its attachment. 

Construction details—materials. Measurement—seoms—darts—tucks 
—pleats—gathers. Fuffles—headlings—-hems—facings—bindings—-openings 
—trimmings. Fasteners—from buttons to zippers. 

Pattern making and adaptation—how to alter a pattern. Fitting 
and how to adjust it. 


Science of cutting and manipulating women’s, children’s and men’s 
wear. Magyar Blouse—sleeves—puff, leg of mutton, Flair Bell, long and 
tight fitting sleeve, Collars and neck finishes—Flat collar, Double Collar, 
Bound Collar, Straight collar, Roll Collar, Step Collar, Peterpan collar, 
Petticoat, Adult’s Knicker, Brassiers. Baby Frock, Child’s Yoke Frock, 
Magyar Frock, Skirt—Pleated, Gathered, Bias and Paneled—Romper, 
Princess Petticoat, Jangia, Knicker, Tunic Suit, Boy’s and men’s shirt 
and trousers—Panjabi. Decoration in dress. Dress for different age 
and occasions. ° 

Fine art of mending. Renovation—restyling—remodelling—remaking. 


(b) Art and Craft in relation to Home and School .. One paper 


Art in education. Aims and objects of Art education—correlation 
of art with other subjects of the school curriculum. Colour—and its 
educational value in the home and the School—colour matching. 

Medium of expression—training the hand, eye and the mind. Writing 
on the B. B., free hand drawing on the B. B. 

Design and its applications—needlework, leather work, stenciling, 
lettering—use of lettering—Pottery decoration. i 

- Art-in every day life and living. 

Art and House decoration. 

(c) Home Nursing, First-Aid and Mothercraft .. .. One paper 


The nature and scope of Home Nursing. 

The Nurse and the Sickroom—care of the Nurse herself——nursing 
general hygiene and comfort of the sick—maintenance of wholesome 
environment—equipment, their uses and care. 


- General nursing duties—Bed making-——-Toilet of the Sick—Temperature, 
Pulse and respiration—-observation of excreta and discharges--collection 
of kpecimens—use of enema—-administration of medicine and drugs. 


Nursing of infectious diseases, 


.. One paper 
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Disinfectants—-use of disinfectants—methods of killing germs— 
difference between an antiseptic and disinfectant. 

Local and general appliances—Fomentations, Cold compress—Pultices 
and Plasters—Linaments—Ointments. Application of heat and vapour. 
Hot bath and hot sponging—Tepid and cold sponging. 

Feeding the Sick—-serving food to the Sick—the administration of 
fluid diet—artificial feeding. 


First-Aid 4nd nursing of accidental wounds and injuries, shock burns. 
and poisons—application of splints and bandages—artificial respiration. 


The mother and the baby-—how the new Life begins and develops pre- 
paration for baby before he comes—the mother’s care of herself for the 
baby’s arrival—routine management of the baby from the birth to two 
years—normal and artificial feeding—the premature baby—ailment and 
precautions—training the baby. A comparative study of the infantile 
and maternal mortality in India and other countries. 


(d) Dyeing and Textile Printing including Laundry work .. One paper 


Study of the more important Textile Fibra, e.g., Cotton, Linen, Wool, 
Silk, Rayon—Testing of Fibres. 

Water for Textile Proceedings—Softening of Water. 

Special treatment of textile fibres—-softening agents—Drying and 
finishing and storing. 

Scouring and Bleeching operation. Dyeing—simple treatment, the 
theory of Dyeing, Dyes and propertiés, nature of dyeing process. 

Theory of Colour—classification of colours—Direct cotton colours, 
Sulphur colour, Basic colour, Acid colour, Vat colour, Indigo, Oxidation 
colours, develop Dyes, Mordant Dyes. Testing the fasiness of Dyes. 

Printing : Direct style printing, Reset style printing, Discharge printing, 
Stenciling, Batik, tie and Dye method. 


(e) Health and the Community ee Ji One paper 
Responsibilities of the community re health, education and social 
welfare. 
Community development project with reference to health and social, 
education. 


State health services and private health agencies. 

Registration and statistics. 

Existing housing conditions and their improvement in towns and 
rnral areas. 

Methods and Organisation in Nursery Schools and Kinder- One paper 

gartens. 

Child study with special reference to infant years. 

Psychology of the pre-school child. 

Curriculum for infant schools. 

Organisation and equipment. 

Short history of the Infant School Movement from Pestalozzi to Mon- 
tessori. The Nursery School Movement. 

Selected writings of Pestalozzi, Froebel and Montessori. 





CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/14/58 


_ It is notified for general information that the changes in Chapter 
XXXVII of the Regulations regarding introduction of revised syllabus 
for the courses of studies in Anthropology for the M.A. and M.Se. Exa- 
minations as shown in the accompanying pamphlet were adopted by the 
Academic Council on the 12th December, 1957 and accepted by the Senate 
on the 21st July, 1958. 

The revised syllabus will come into force from 1959. 


SENATE House : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 29th July, 1988. Registrar. 


i XXXVIT—Master of Science relating to Anthropology (pages 
-18) :— 
The portion from ‘Theoretical—5 papers (100 marks each} in line 14. 
page 317 to ‘standard of knowledge required’ in lines 18 and 19, page 318 
e replaced by the following Revised syllabus :— 
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PAPER I—PuysicaL ANTHROPOLOGY 
First Half—50 Marks 


Man’s place among Mammals, his Evolution and Antiquity. Classi- 
fication and characteristics of the Primates. Selected Siwalik Fossil 


Primates. Selected Fossil Men. I 
Note: List to be prescribed by Board of Higher Studies from time to 


time. 
List for 1959: Siwalilk Fossil Primates—Dryopithecus, Sivapithecus, 


Ramapithecus, Brahmapithecus. 

Fossil Men—Pithecanthropocinae, Sinanthropus, Australopithecus 
(Taungs), Heidelberg, Neanderthal, Gromagnon, Chancelade, Grimaldi, 
Palestine Man. 


PAPER I—PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Second Half—50 Marks 


The Concept and Criterion of Race with emphasis on Biological Aspect. 
Race crossing. Effects of Environment. The Classification and Present 
Distribution of Main Racial Types with emphasis on. Asia, India (in details). 


PAPER II— PREHISTORIO ARCHAEOLOGY AND MATERIAL CULTURE 
First Half—-50 Marks 


Methods of Study. Geological and Climatic Background of Man— 
Archaeological Chronology. General Archaeology in the Stone Ages and 
_Copper-Bronze Age. Sequence, Material Culture and Mode of Life. Pre- 
history of India in some detail. 


Second Half—50 Marks 


Methods and Implements of Hunting, Fishing and Agriculture : Fire 
Making; Habitation Types; Correlation between Geographical Environ- 
ment and Culture. Evolution and Diffusion of Culture. Material Culture 


of a Specified Tribe. 
Note: Tribe prescribed by Board of Higher Studies for 1959—Santal. 


Paper TIL—Socrar, ANTHROPOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHODS 
First Half-—-60 Marks 
Family and Its Evolution. Marriage Types; Kinship ; Social Structure 
(elar, etc.) ; Property and Inheritance, Rank, Indian Caste System; Law 


and Government; Magic Religion; Myth and Ritual. A General Study 
of the Social Organisation of an Indian Tribe, 


Note—Tribe prescribed by Board of Higher Studies for 1959-—Khasi, 
Second Half—40 Marks 
Field Methods and Museum Methods 
GROUP A—ADVANCED PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, GENERAL AND APPLIED 
Parar IV—100 Marks 


Comparative anatomy of the Primates with special reference to Man. 
Human Biology with reference to environment, nutrition and growth, 
Population Studies. 


Paper V—100 Marke 


General principles of human heredity and variation. Methods of studies 
in human Heredity. Eugenics, Biometry. 


GROUP B—ApVANCED SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, GENERAL AND APPLIED 
Parer IV—-100 Marks 


Economic and Psychological factors in the development of society. 
Social institutions in a group of tribes (Indian tribes) prescribed from time 
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to time by the Board. Details of Kinship System and Functions; Changes 
in marriage forms. Social changes and Acculturetion. General History 
of Social Institutions. 

Note—tTribe prescribed by Board of Higher Stvdies for 1959—Munda 


& Ho. 
PAPER V—100 Marks 


Study of modefn changes of Tribal Culture in India, maladjustment, 
and their remedies. Maladjustments in Advanced Society. Social Legis- 
lation as affecting tribal cultures. Application of Statistical methods to 
social and economic surveys and study of culture change. 


Group C-—ADVANCED PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 
Parr [TV—100 Marks 


The Aims, Scope and Methods of Archaeologica] Studies, Geo-Climatic 
Sequences and Human Cultures during the Glacial ard Post-Glacial Periods. 
A Survey of Stone Age Culture of Europe and Africa and Asia (in general) 
and of Peninsular India (in detail). A generalised azsount of types of men 
associated with these cultures. Copper and bronze cultures of India and 
the Middle East. Megalithic cultures of India. 


Parer V—100 Marks 


Methods of Dating : Geochronology and Its Applications to Prehistoric 
Archaeology. Environmental Archaeology ; Pzehistoric Ecology— 
Reconstruction of Prehistoric Life and Society : Link with Tribal Culture. 
Principles of Archaeological Classification and Interpretation of Data. 
Field Archaeology and Its Methods: Study of Prahistoric Pottery and 
Sequence (with reference to India and the Middle East). 





Parser VI Marks 
Somatometry .. T .. 20 plus 10 
Craniometry a I ae ze 20 , “10 
Apes and Fossilmen ae gona. SPO l 5 

. Museum Method.. á we 1B: p D 
Total 100 

PareR VII © Marks 
Prehistory F. .. 30 plus 10 


Technology (Comparative study of selected tools including 

specimens of material culture of a selected Indian tribe in the 

Museum). To be prescribed by the Board of Higher Ssudies 30 ,, 10 
Field Work (Field study of the material culture of the 


selected tribe) š g ss 20 
Total 100 
Paver VITI—-Grove A Marks 


Osteometry . 20 plus 10 


Field Work (based upon a problem or some probiems to 
Group A theoretical papers to be recommended by the Board 
of Higher Studies. Marks will be allotted on the Field report 
as well as viva voce questions on the report and methodclogy) 70 . 


Total 100 





Parrin ViIlI—Grovrp B Marks 


Field Work (based upon a problem or some problems re- 
lating to Group B theoretical papers.to be recommended by 
the Board of Higher Studies. Marks will be allotted cn the 
Field report as well as viva voce questions on the report and 


methodology) ee «xs a 100 
Total 100 
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Parser VITI—Grour C Marks 
Advanced Prehistoric Technology Typology .. 20 plus 10 


Field Work (based upon a problem or some problems re- 
lating to Group C theoretical papers to be recommended by 
the Board of Higher Studies. Marks will be allotted on the 
Field report as well as viva voce questions on the report 4nd 
methodology “i a .. 70 


Total 100 


Changes may be made by the Academie Council on the recommendation 
of the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Anthropology. 


Note.—The abovementioned changes in the syllabus were proposed by 
the Board of Post-Graduate Studies in Ahthropology on the 7th April, 1957. 
The Academic Council on the 12th December, 1957 accepted the proposal 
and ordered that the changes be introduced in the form of Regulations and 
that a proviso be added to the effect that ‘changes may be made by the 


Academic Council on the recommendation of the Board of Post-Graduate 
Studies’, 


CHAPTER XXXVII-AA 


Master of Science in Agriculture 


1. Master of Science in Agriculture Part I and Part IT Examinations 
shall be held annually in Calcutta and such other places as shall from time 
to time be appointed by the Syndicate, commencing at such time as the 


Syndicate shall determine, the approximate dates to be notified in the 
Calendar. 


1A. Any candidate who has passed the Bachelor’s Degree Bxamina- 
tion in Science in Agriculture, or in Science with Honours in an allied 
subject,* may be admitted to the M.Sc.(Ag.) Part I Examination provided 
he has prosecuted a regular course of study for not less than one academical 
year according to the syllabus prescribed for the said examination in respect 
of the subject concerned, in a constituent college or in the Post-Graduate 
classes of the University. 


IB. Any candidate who has passed the M.Sc.(Ag.) Part I Examination 
in a subject may be admitted to the M.Sc.(Ag.) Part II Examination in 
that subject provided that he has prosecuted a regular course of study for 
not less than one academical year according to the syllabus prescribed 
for the said examination in respect of the subject concerned, in a constituent 

` college or in the Post-Graduate classes of the University. 


2. Every candidate shall send in his application with a certificate 
in the form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 50 to the Registrar 
not less than two months before any of the Part I and Part II Examinations 
for which he may be a candidate. 


3. Any one having passed the Master’s Degree Examination in one 
or more agricultural subjects, may on payment of usual fees be admitted 
to the Master’s Degree Examination in any subject other than that in which 
he was previously examined, provided that he has prosecuted a regular 
course of study in the subject concerned in an institution recognised by 

` the University. On successful completion of the Part I and Part IT Exa- 
minations he shall be granted a certificate to that effect, stating the subject 
and class in which he has passed. 


4, A candidate who fails to pass, or to present himself for examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate who fails 
to pass may be admitted to any one or more subsequent examinations in 
that subject as a private student on payment of a like fee of fifty rupees 
on each occasion, provided that in case the candidate offers such a subject 
for which a practical course is necessary under the Regulations he also 
produces a certificate from the Head of the Institution or some other 
authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken such 
a course of practical training in his laboratory or farm or both during the 
six months immediately preceding the examination at which he presents ` 
himself, 


*Allied subjects are noted against respective subjects listed in Regu- 
lation 5, I š - 
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4A. Ifa student after completion of a regular course of study for the 
examination, does not register himself as a candidate for or present himself 
at the examination immediately succeeding such completion, he may 
appear at any of the two following examinations of the same standard on 
payment of the prescribed fee, provided that he produces, in addition to 
the ordinary certificate or certificates as required under the Regulations, 
a certificate fromsthe Head of the Institution at which he studied or carried 
out research work or from a member of the Senate testifying to his good 
character during the intervening period, and provided further that in case 
‘the student offers such a subject for which a practical course is necessary 
under the Regulations, he also produces a certificate from the Head of the 
Institution or from some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the 
effect that he has taken such a course of practical training in his laboratory 
or farm or both during the six months immediately preceding the examina- 
tion at which he presents himself. 


Such a student may appear at any one or more subsequent M.Sc.(Ag.) 
Examinations in that subject, in Part I or Part IT as the case may be, as a 
private candidate on payment of the prescribed fee, provided that in case 
the candidate offers such a subject for which a practical course is necessary 
under the Regulations, he also produces a certificate from the Head of the 
Institution or from some other authority approved by the Syndicate to the 
effect that he has taken such a course of training in his laboratory or farm 
or both during the six months immediately preceding the examination at 
which he presents himself. 


If a student, after the completion of his regular course of study registers 
himself as a candidate at the examination immediately succeeding such 
completion and appears at the examination but fails to complete the exa- 
mination on account of illness or any other reason considered sufficient 
by the Syndicate, the above rules may be applied to the cases of such stu- 
dents by the Syndicate. 


5. A candidate may be examined in any of the following subjects : 
Subjects Allied subjects in respect of qualifications 
for admission. 


(1) Agricultural Botany .. B.Se. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Honours in 
Botany and Zoology or Chemistry as 
one of the subsidiary subjects. 


(2) Agricultural Zoology .. B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Honours in 
Zoology and Botany or Chemistry as 
one of the subsidiary subjects. 


(3) Agricultural Chemistry .. B.Sc. (Ag.) and B.Sc. with Honours in 
Chemistry and Botany, Zoology or 
Physies as one of the subsidiary subjects. 


(4) Horticulture -. B.Sc. (Ag.) 
(5) Agronomy ». B.Sc. (Ag.) 


6. The svllabus for the M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination shall consist 
of a course of studies of the advanced principles of the subject in general 
based on 4 theoretical and 3 practical papers, and that for the M.Sc. (Ag.) 
Part IT Examination shall consist of specialisation in one of the branches 
of the subject based on one theoretical and one practical paper and a 
thesis and viva-voce examination including practical test of techniques 
employed in the work for the thesis. The details of syllabi for the M.Sc, 
(Ag.) Part I Course and the names of branches of specialisation in the 
M.Sc. (Ag.) Part II Course for the respective subjects are given in the 
Appendix under Section 10. The limits of syllabi for theoretical study- 
and practical work in the branch of specialisation in the Part TI Course 
shall be determined by the Board of Post-Graduate studies concerned 
while approving of the subject of specialisation and that of this of a 
candidate. The topic for the thesis shall be suggested by the teacher 
under whose guidance the student will work subject to the approval of 
the Board of Post-Graduate studies concerned. The thesisin which stress 
shall be on methods and presentation of data is to be worked and presented 
entirely by the student. 


For M.Sc. (Ag.) Part I Examination each theoretical paper shall be 
of 100 marks and of 4 hours duration provided that a paper may be grouped 
into two halves of equal marks for convenience of distribution of subject 
matter, Hach practical paper for the same examination shall be of 100 
marks and of 6 hours duration. 
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For M.Sc. (Ag.) Part II Examination the theoretical and practical 
papers shall be of 100 marks each and of 4 hours and 6 hours duration 
respectively. The thesis shall carry 300 marks out of which 200 marks 
shall be for the written portion and 100 marks for the viva-voce examination. 


7, In order to pass the M.Se. (Ag.) Part I and Part IT Examinations 
a candidate must obtain a minimum of 33% marks in the aggregate of 
all the theoretical papers and 40% marks in the aggregate of the practical 
papers, thesis and viva-voce examination. If in any theoretical paper 
a candidate obtains less than 25% marks, these marks shall not be 
included in his aggregate. At the practical examinations the candidates 
must produce note-books of their laboratory and field work which must 
be duly certified by the Professor and shall be taken into account in esti- 
mating their qualifications. 


A candidate shall be declared qualified for the Degree of Master of 
Science in Agriculture in the subject he offers, provided that he passes 
separately in both Part I and Part II Examinations and obtains 40% 
of marks in the aggregate of all the papers of both the examinations taken 
together. Candidates passing and obtaining 60% marks or over shall 
be placed in the First Class and others in the Second Class. 


8. As soon as possible after the Part I Examination the Syndicate 
shall publish a list of candidates who have passed in each subject arranged 
in order of merit but not in classes. 


As soon as possible after the Part If Examination the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of candidates who have finally passed the M.Sc. (Ag.) Exa- 
mination in each subject arranged in two classes as mentioned above, 
in order of merit. 


Each successful candidate shall receive with his Degree of M.Sc. (Ag.) 
& certificate setting forth the subject in which he was examined and the 
class in which he was placed. 


Provided that each candidate other than a B.Se. (Ag.) passed one 
who becomes successful at the M.Sc. (Ag.) Examination after being ad- 
mitted to the course on passing the B.Sc. Examination, will be required 
to undergo six months’ practical training in a farm or institution approved 
by the University. 


9. The candidate who is placed First in the First Class in each subject 
shall receive a gold medal and a prize of books to the value of rupees two 
hundred, and the candidate who is placed Second in the First Class in 
each subject shall receive a silver medal and a prize of books to the value 
of rupees one hundred. 
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Theoretical 
Paper I 
g A 


Basic Botany: Form, structure, reproductive cycles, evolutionary 
aspects and biological inter-relations of-rc resentative types of algae, 
fungi, bryophytes, pteridophytes, gymmospc.ms and angiosperms. 

Principles of classification. Study of the families of Angiosperms 
with special reference to crop plants—-food, fodder, fibre, beverage, nar- 
cotics, spices, including anatomical peculiarities of important fibre crops. 


B 


Statistics : Elementary treatments of the theory of sampling, frequency 
distribution, probable and standard error, sampling error, standard devia- 
tion, co-relation and variability, field experimontal technique, design of 
experiments and analysis of variance and regression. Significance (t) 
test, testing goodness of fit. 
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_ Paper II 
A 


Embryology : Development ofthe male and female gametophytes ; 
fertilisation, abnormalities in the life eyce including apomixis, poly- 
embryony, parthenogenesis and parthenocarpy. 

Cytology : * Chromosome structure and behaviour of somatic and germ 
cells. Modern concept of gene, structural hybridity. Cytoplasmic in- 
heritance, mutation including heteroploidy and artificial induction, chromo- 
some map. Importance of cytology and its relation to crop production. 


B 


Genetics: Mendelian laws: heredity, variation, the inheritance, the 
chromosome theory of inheritance including different types of gene action, 
linkage; crossing over, sex and its inheritance. Centres of origin of 
crop plants. 


_ Plant Breeding: Brief history of plant breeding ; genetic basis. The 
improvement of crops by hybridization and selection, Utility of intro- 
duction of wild material. Special breeding methods and techniques 
applicable to naturally self pollinated, cross pollinated and asexually 
reproduced plants. è 


Paper JHI 
A 


Plant Physiology : Advanced study of the physiology of green plants 
with emphasis on water relations, mineral nutrition, photosynthesis, 
respiration and growth—vernalization, photoperiodism, hormones, drought 
resistance, flood resistance. 


B 
Soils and Crops: Soil classification: a study of the principles under- 
lying the genesis, morphology and classification. 
Soil and crop management: a study cf the special problems in the 


utilization and management of soils and crops under varying soil and 
climatic conditions. 


Soil conservation : conservation methods according to climatic regions, 
“ropping systems, topographic locations and other influencing factors. 


Paper IV 
A 


Plant Pathology: Advanced study of fungal diseases in plants and 
symptomatology. Dissemination of the disease and entrance of pathos 
gens into the host cells. Histopathological changes. Factors affecting 
growth and reproduction of the fungus. Influence of environmental 
factors on the devleopment of plant diseases. Physiologic specialisation 
of fungi. Host-parasite relationship. 


B 


Plant Protection: Identification and control of the important diseases 
of field crops, fruits and vegetables and ornamental and economic plants. 
Types of diseases studied will include rusts and smuts of cereals, leaf spots, 
root rot, seedling blights, wilts, mildews, anthractnose, stem rots and 
virus diseases. Attention will also be paid to soil sterilization, common 
green house and nursery problems, and plant quarantine. 


The biological development and control of insect pests attacking farm 


and garden crops. 
Fungicides and insecticides, their application methods. 


Practical 


Paper I 


Study of the vegetative and reproductive organs of representative 
members of Algae, Fungi, Bryophytes, Pteridophytes, Gymnosperms and 
Angiosperms. Identification and description of representative crop plants 
and weeds and preparation of herbarium sheets. Field studies. 

Anatomical preparation of important plant structures. 

Germination of pollen grain in vivo and in vitro, study of pollen sterility. 
Embryo culture. 
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Cytological techniques including smears and microtome ‚preparation 
for study of chromosome structure and behaviours in somatic and germ 
cells. 


Application of breeding techniques in the field with special reference 
to selected crops. Analysis of hybrid vigour and its utilization througr 
breeding experiments. Comparison of diploid and polyploid crops in 
the field. Design and analysis of varietal trials. 


Paper II 


Determination of wilting co-efficient. Water and sand culture ex- 
periments. Analysis of important nutrient elements and plant substances. 

Experiments on photosynthesis and respiration. Jixperiments or 
germination. Experiments on effects of hormones. Assay of plant hor- 
mones and vitamins. 

Study of different soil groups and types. 


Field experiments; application of sampling techniques, growth ana- 
lysis. Study of the effects of different cropping systems on soils. 


Paper III 


Study of the symptomatology and pathological histology of affected 
tissues. Effect of environment, H-ion concentration and nutrition on 
growth and reproduction of fungi of common occurrence. Study of phy- 
siologic races, specially of wheat rust. Tissue culture. Induced mutation 
in fungi. 

Study of canker disease of Citrus sp., bacterial leafspot of mango, 
bacterial rot of vegetables; mosaic disease of tobacco, tomato, cucurbits, 
chilli, yellow vein mosaic of bhindi, leaf-curl of tobacco and cotton, bunchy 
top of banana; striga on sugarcane; root knot disease of tomato. 


Symptomatology and control of rusts and smuts of cereals, leafspo: 
of vegetables and paddy, root rot and wilt of cotton, wilt of gram, lata 
blight and early blight of potato, powdery mildew of pea and rot of rice. 

Practical methods of controlling plant diseases. Preparation of common 
fungicides and insecticides. 

Seed certification with special reference to potato virus diseases, 

Field studies. 


Part IT 


Specislisation in any of the following uc 


(ü) Plant Physiology, (ii) Cytogenetics and Plant breeding, (iii) Plast 
Pathology and (iw) Economic Botany. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY 


Part I 
Theoretical 
Paper I 
A 


Basie Zoology: Evidences and theories of Evolution; Adaptations. 
Ecology, Principles of Classification, Taxonomy and Nomenclature, Distri- 
bution of animals, Relations of Animals to Man, 

B 


Statistics ; (Common paper—syllabus as shown under B Half of Theo. 
retical Paper I of Agricultural Botany). 


Paper II 
A 
Invertebrates excluding Insects: Characteristics of Phyla and their 
classification, structure and life-history with special reference to econorcic 
utilization. 
Chordates: Characteristics, classification, structure with special re. 
ference to economic utilization, Embryology of frog, chick and rabbit. 
B 
General Physiology of Farm Animals, Digestion and digestive organs, 
in Ruminants, Birds and reptiles and amphibians. Male and female -e- 
productive cycles, Endocrine organs, Fertilization, Placentation, 
Embryo. 
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Paper III 
A 


Cytology and Genetics: Cell theory, structure and physiology of cells, 
mitosis, meiosis. Mendelian principles, linkage, crossing over, sex deter- 
mination, gene and gene mutation. 


B 


Chromosomes of farm animals: Sex chromosomes-—chromosomal 
mechanisms of sex determination—-chromcsome abnormalities—non- 
disjunction. of chromosomes—-Balance theory o? sex determination. 


Principles of animal breeding: Mendelian applications—Multiple alle- 
lomorphs—Multiple factor hypothesis-—-Mutation and its artificial pro- 
duction—Animeal hybrids—=sterility—selectionc—Inbreeding—Fertility and 
hybrid vigour—Animal breeding methods. 


Paper I V 
A 


General Classification and Morphology, Ecology and Physiology of 
insects. 


B 


Life-history of insects—boneficial and noxious insects in relation to 
agriculture. Special study of pests. | 
Control of posts by biological, cultural and chemical methods, 


Practical 
Paper I 


Field and museum studies. Dissection, microscopic preparations 
including section cutting. 


Cestros cycle by vaginal smear method. Hxamination including mor- 
phology and nobility of spera of cow and dog. Examination of fauna of 
rumenant. Pregnancy test. 


Paper II 


Study of the cell and cytoplasmic inclusians—Chromosomes—Mitosis 
—Meiosis. 


Methods of cultivating Drosophila--Monohybrids and dihybrid cross 
-—sex linkage—-Linkage and crossing over. 


A general acquaintance with the diffrent breeds of live-stock, 
Paper LIT 


Dissection, indentification, microscopic preparation and museum study 
of common insects. i 


Field study of insects pests and methods of their control. 


Part II 


Specialisation in any of the following :— 
(i) Entomology, (t4) Parasitology, (iit) Animal Geneties and (iw) Fishery. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
Part I 
Theoretical 
Paper I 
A 
General Chemistry (Advanced theories) : 


(a) Elementary treatment of the laws of diffusion, viscosity, mass 
action, surface tension, phase rule, catalysis, Electrolytic solution, hydro- 
lysis, Osmotic pressure, acid-base concept, »H, Oxidation, reduction, 
potential photochemical reactions, colloidal behaviour, viz., coagulation 
gel states, and Kinetic phenomenon. 


(b) Chemistry of the following elements end their important com- 
pounds, excluding metallurgy and manufacturs, H, O, Na, K, Cu, Mg 
Ca, Zn, Al, C, Si, N, P, 8, FI, Cl, I, Mn, Fo, and Co. l i 
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(c) Elementary treatments of Hydrocarbons, alcohols, Ketones, mono 
and disacebarides Uric acid, benzene, nitre, amino, hydroxy, sulphonic 
acids, naphthalene. Properties and use of Pyrrole and Pyridine, methyl 
orange, phenolpthalein and malachite green. 

B 


Statistics: (Common paper—syllabus as shown under B Half of 
theoretical Paper I of Agricultural Botany). = 


Paper HI 


Soils 


Manures and fertilisers including trace elements and fertiliser mixtures, 
Classification and nomenclature of worked groups of soils. 


Theories of cation and anion exchanges, clay and humes. Soil acidity, 
Saline and Saline alkali soils. 


Factors influencing soil productivity, viz., Soil type, climate, soil mois- 
ture, cropping system, injurious factors, major and minor elements and 
green manuring. 


Theory of indicator plants, foliar diagnosis, and remedial measures. 


Theories of moisture relation in soils, soil structure, water require- 
ments, water logging, drainage, and capillary potential, P. F. 


Theories of soil conservation, utilisation and reclamation, soil survey 
and land use classifications. 
Paper III 
Microbiology 


Soil microflora, their isolation, classification nitrification, nitrogen 
fixation. Symbiotic and non-symbiotic role of protozoa, algae, moulds, 
and actinomyces in the soil. Microbial metabolism and elementary theo- 
ries of antibiotics. 


Micro organisms in Milk, thermodiric and thermophilic species, fer- 
mentation. 


Paper IV 
Animals and Plant nutrition 


Elementary ideas about stereochemistry, proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 
oils, glucosides, alkaloids and plant pigments, vitamins, hormones, enzymas, 
their role and methods of estimation in plants, or fruits. Chemical changes 
involved in ripening. Chemical composition of animal feeds and foddera. 
Chemistry of milk products. 


Animal body and its food, digestion, absorption, role of vitamins, nu- 
trient requirements in maintenance, growth, milk production and work. 
Recent concepts of nutritive energy and physiological value and assaying 
common feeds and fodders. 


Chemistry of common insecticides and fungicides. 
Practical 


Paper I 
Available and total nitrogen, phosphorus and potash—complete ana- 
lysis of water extract of soils. Exchangeables, pH and salinity. Con- 
ductometric titration involving oxidation reduction reactions, 
Paper II 


Technique of plating and making slides for measurement of microbial 
population, Isolation, Method of pure culture, study of nitrogen, fixation 
and denitrification, microbiological assay of milk, 

Paper III 
Extraction of plant materials (fat, chlorophyll), Analysis of extracts 
by physical and chemical methods. 
Part IT 
Specialisation in any of the following :— 
(i) Soil, (4) Microbiology and (iii) Animal Nutrition 
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HORTICULTURE 
PART 1 
Theoretical 
Paper I 


A 


Basie Horticulture: Introduction to history of horticulture. The 
place of horticulture in Indian Agriculture. The horticultural plants in 
telation to temperature, moisture, soil and light. 


Principles of classification. Study of the families of important horti- 
cultural plants including morphological and anatomical peculiarities of 
principal vegetables, fruits and ornamental plants. 


B 


Statistics : (Common paper—syllabus as shown under B Half of theo- 
retical Paper I of Agricultural Botany). 


Paper If 
A + 
(Same as B Half of theoretical Paper IT of Agricultural Botany.) 
B 


(Same as A Half of theoretical Paper III of Agricultural Botany.) 
Paper III 


A 


Propagation and Nursery: Advanced study of the methods of pro- 
pagation; graft union, congeniality between stocks and seions, adaptation 
of stocks to environment, special treatment of seeds, cuttings, layerings, 
budding, grafting and transplanting of important horticultural plants, 
Nursery and its management, 


B 


Advanced study of production principles: Problems of water relations, 
soil management, nutrient requirements and temperature relations of 
fruits-bud formation, flowering, fruit-set and fruit development. Stress 
should be laid on application of the principles to orchard and garden prac- 
tices, Study of the problems of lay out of orchard and ornamental and 
landscape gardens, 


Paper I V 


A 


Grading, packing and utilization: A consideration of the factors of 
good quality of fruits, vegetables and flowers. Standard grades and 
packages. Storage and transport methods. The relation of production 
methods to quality. Transit losses. The methods of marketing. 


A study of the principles of canning and juice manufacture of horti- 
cultural crops, quick freezing and dehydration. 
B 
(Same as B Half of theoretical Paper IV of Agricultural Botany.) 


Practical 


Paper I 


Identification and description of representative horticultural plants. 
Preparation of herbarium sheets and preservation of plant materials in 
natural colours. 


Application of breeding techniques in the garden with special reference 

to selected plants. Analysis of hybrid vigour and its utilization through 

reeding experiments. Comparison of diploid and polyploid crops. 
Design and analysis of varietal trials. 


Determination of wilting co-efficient. Water and sand culture ex- 
periments. Analysis of important nutrient elements and plant substances. 


Experiments on germination. Experiments on effects of hormones. 
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Paper IT 


Experiments on grafting. Studies of bud-wood materials. Experi- 
ments on effects of hormones on cuttings and layerings. 


Designing of orchards and landscape and ornamental gardens. 


Field studies. 

Studies of orchard and garden soils. ° 

Studies of growth and fruiting behaviour of important horticultural 
crops. 


Identification of the common diseases and pests of horticultural czops 
and application of their methods of control including use of fungicides and 
insecticides. Seed certification with special reference to horticultural 
erops including potato. 


Paper ITI 


Practical study of methods of grading and packing of fruits, vegetcbles 
and flowers. Methods of presenting and judging horticultural exhibits, 
Preparation of fruit products—juices, jams, jellies. dried pulp, etc. Ex- 
traction of essential oils. 


Parr IT 
Specialisation in any of the following :— 


(7) Polomogy, (ii) Olericulture, (ii) Floriculture and landscape gar- 
dening, (iw) Tea, (v) Medicinal plants. 


AGRONOMY 
Part I 
Theoretical 
Paper I 
A 


Basic Agronomy: Introduction to scope of agronomy. Crop pro- 
duction in relation to (a) weather, (b) soil types, (e) manures, (d) irrigation 
and (e) rotation of crops. 


_Agronomical classification of crop plants. Botanical classification— 
principle of classification, study of the families of principal crop planta 
including their morphological and anatomical peculiarities. 


B 
Statistics: (Common paper—syllabus as shown under B Half of theo- 
retical Paper I of Agricultural Botany). 
Paper II 
A 


Genetics and Plant Breedings: (Samo as B Half of theoretical Faper 
H of Agricultural Botany). 


B 
Plant Physiology: (Same as A Half of theorotical Paper ITI of Agri-. 
cultural Botany). 
Paper III 
A 


Soil fertility and soit and crop problems: An advanced source dealing 
with the more technical consideration of the physical, chemical and bio- 
logical factors influencing the crop producing power of the soil. 


Applications of currently available information to the problems of 
farming. 


B 


Crop production: Anadvanced study of rice, maize, wheat, jute, cotton, 
gram, mustard, sesamum, sugarcane and potato. 


Paper IV 
A 


Plant protection: (Same as in B Half of theoretical Paper IV of Agri. 
cultural Botany). 
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B 


Farm Economics: Choice of crops and sher rotation in relation to 
size of holding and syster. of farming, market facilities, labour cost, ete., 
Farm organisation, layout of farms, priority >f work, organisation ct 
labour in relation to farm equipment, Farm accounts. Cost of pro: 


duction of various farm products. Marketing agricultural produce. 
° 
Practical 


Paper I ` 
Identification and description of representative crop plants. Prepa- 
1ution of herbariuia sheets of crop and weed plants. 


Application ~» breeding technique in the field with special reference 
te selected crop plants. Analysis of hybrid vigour and its utilization 
through breeding experiments. Comparison of diploid and polyploid 
crops. Design and analysis of varietal trials. 


Determination of wilting co-efficient, Water and sand culture ex- 
periments. Analysis of important nutrient elements and plant substances. 


Experiments on germination. Experiments ən effects of hormones 
with special reference to weed control. 
Paper TI 


Soil analysis (designed to familiarise the student with the moro difficult 
problems of soil analysis and the interpretation of the data). 


Paper III 


Laying out of experiments. Growth analysis, crop cutting experi- 
ments, interpretation of data. 


Seed testing mothods. 
Identification of the common diseases and pests of field crops and 


application of their methods of control including use of fungicides and 
insecticides. Seeds certification. 


Part IT 


Specialisation in any of the following :— I 
(4) Food crops, (ii) Fibre crops, (#27) Agrostology and (i) Farm Economics. 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
Notice 


_ The undermentioned candidatee who used unfair means at the Supplementary and 
Compartmental Examination of 1958 have been awardsd punishment as noted against their 
names. 


Examination, Roll Ncs. Enrol. Nos. Name and address, Debarred up to and 
including the exami- 


nation to be held 
in 


B.Sc. 578 D-54 Ghyas Uddin Qareishi C/o. 1959. 
Late Zafar Uddin Qureishy 
Moh : Pahpala, Abgarh. 


Inter 985 D 6636 ` 8. Farhbana Shabaaz C/o. 1959, 
Mohd. Yunue Qureishy Trsbad 
Manzil, Marris Roac, Aligarh. 


Inter Com. 71 D-9167 Qumarzzaman Siddiqi C/o. Mr. 1959 
Jaliluddin Ahmad Siddiqi 
Sarai Rahman, G.T. Road, 
Aligarh. 


S. Mahniud Hosain, 
Registrar. 
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ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 


Notice 
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The following candidates who used unfair means at the Annual Examination of this 
University held in March-April, 1958 have been awarded punishments noted against their 


names. 


Examination. 


High School. 


3) 


$» 


B.A, 


w. 


B.Sc. 


Lad 


Roll No. 


558 


1311 


1028 
249 


479 


756 
757 


177 
798 


924 


138—1995 P—II 


Enrolment 


No. 


B 6866 


B 9672 


B/3962 


E 464 


E 1493 


EÉ 779 


B 5459 


D 7933 


B 1652 


B 4152 


E. 8654 


EB. 3102. 


D 4544 


E 1293 


Name and address, 


Mithlesh Kumari, C/o. Dev: 
Saran Garg, Moh. Asifjan, 
Pilibhit. 

Shamim Fatma, Moh. Miyan 
Sarai, near Chah Shor, 
Sambbal, Dist. Moradabad. 


Asmat Naqvi, H/No. 14-B/14, 
Dongar Sarai, Sambhal, Dist. 
Moradabad. 


Shah Abdul Hamid C/o. 
Shah Abdul Basit, Mullachak, 
Bhayalpur (Bihar) 


Mazhar Imam Khan, C/o. 
Abdul Hasan Khan, Qusaim 
Khan Se. Teacher, Zila Sehool, 
Gaya (Bihar). 


Sultana Ahmad Faridi, C/o. 
Kashana Faridi, Kucha, 
Pandit Delhi. 


Fazlur Rahman Khan, C/o. 
Khallan Khan, Vill. åkrabad, 
P.O. Khair, District Aligarh. 


Jai Prakash Bansal, S/o. 
Mr. Dharam Pal, 68, Moti 
Bazar, Dehradun. 


Obaiduar Rahman Malik, 
S/o. Mr. Azizur Rahman, 
(Pleader) Moh. Imambari, 
P.O. Taheria Sarai, Dar- 
bhanga. 


Mohd. Safdar Imam, G/o. 
Dr. Ali Imam, Siddique 
Lane, Moh. Amlapatti, P.O. 
Motihari, Dist. Champaran. 
Vinod Kumar Dargar. C/o. 
R. P. Dargar, Mohalleh 
Nauprangabad, P.O. Sikandra 
Rao, Dist. Aligarh. 


Yogeshwar Dayal Gupta, S/o. 
Mr. Hari Shanker Gupta, 
Vill. Siabry, P.O. Abmad- 
garh, Dist. Bulandshahr. 
Harish Chandra Sharma, S/o.. 
Pt. Gainda Dal Sharma, 
Barahseni Street, Aligarh. 
Kunwar Surendra Singh, 8/o. 
Nirankar Singh, Upadhya 
Bhawan, Vishnupurt, Aligarh. 
Sarwar Husain, C/o K 58. 
Yawar Hussain, Moh. PFarshori 
Tola, Budaun. 


s 
Debarred up to and 


inclusive of the 
Examinations to 


` be held in 


1959. 
1960 

Permanently 
1958 


1959 


1959 
1959 
1960 


` 1960 


1960 


1959 


1960 


1960 
1960 


1959 


5. Mahmud Hosain 


Registrar. 


- i mo 
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NOTIFICATION 


The undermeniioned candidates, had given false ststementg in their application forms 
for permission to appear at the last High Schoo! Examination uf the Board, held m March, 
April, 1958, Their examination of 1958 in which they appeared has, therefore, been can- 
celled and tbey have further been debarred from appearing at any examination of the 


Board to be held in the year noted against each. 


9. No. Roll | Name of the candidate. 


Name of tke Institution 


Year for which 


(Place of residence m debarred. 
case of private can 
dates). 
1. 3809 Girraj Prasad. Bharatpar. Present Examina- 
tion cancelled. 
2, 4383 Ramji Lal Soni. Hindaur. Do. 
8. 6815 Sohan Lal. Ganganagar 1959. 
4. 11582 Brij Mohan Sharma Jaipur. Present Examina- 
tfon cancelled, 
5. 12308 Govind Sahai Sharma. , Jaipur. 1959. 
6. 12428 Ganesh Narayan Agarwal. Jaipur. 1959. 
Ç: 12464 Gulab Chand Sharma. Jaipur. Present Exemina- 
tion cancelled. 
8. 13425 Mohanlal Agarwala Jaipur. Do. 
9, 18458 Madan Lal Sharma Sikar. 1959 
10. 13811 Madan Singh Jaipur. 1959 
11. 13814 Madan Singh Shekhawat “a Present Examina- 
tion cancelled. 
12. 13969 Narendra Kumar > Do. 
13. 44055 Nihal Chand Jain a 1959 ~- 
14. 14204 Prabhu Narain ys 1959 
15. 15491 Shri Dhar +š Present Examina- 
tion cancelled. ` 
16. 180038 Bal Kishan Bhattar Jodhpur, Do. 
17. 1887 Gopi Kishan Bajaj. s? Do. 
18; 18602 Mohd. Bakhtiyar. 8. 8. Pushtikar High Do. 
School, Jodhpur. 
19. 18725 Madan Mohan. Jodhpur. Do. 
20. 18771 Mool Chand Bafna. ‘i Do. 
2l. 18827 Nag Raj Chhajer. m Do. 
92. 19368 Raj Karan Dugar. és Do. 
23. 19708 Sukh Raj. x 1959. 
24. 28294 Rai Sahib Bhadu. Ganganagar. Present Examina- 
tion cancelled, 
Jaipur, Secretary, 
Dated 22nd July, 1958. Board of Secondary Education, 


Rajasthan, Jaipur. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
No. Ex BAR 48 of 1958-59 


it is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidatas who have been found guilty 
of having resorted to unfair means at the College ani University Examinations held in 
March-April, 1958, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and that they 
have furiher been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University before 
the period mentioned against their namas : 


4* 
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University. Examination and Name. l College, Date till wbich he 
Seat No. ig debarred. 
First year Arts ⁄ 
189 Patwardhan Hemalata Wasudeo. M.E.S. College, ist January, 1961. 
Poona-4 
Inter Arts, : 
1887 Ghume Gopinath Souaba N. Wadia College, Ist January, 1959. 
Poona-l. 
2629 Kulkarni Kumud Digamber. External Ist January, 1960. 
2665 Degaonkar Gopal Krishnaji. Sangameshwar ist January, 1960. 
College, Sholapur. 
4191 Pardeshi Jivan Nhanu External lst January, 1960. 
Intermediate Science. 
473 Kadam Amritkumar Shripatrao Sir Parshurambhu — Ist January, 1960 
: College, Poona-2. 
1130 Ahuja Surindersing Jaswantsing. N. Wadia college, ist January, 1963. 
Poona-1. 
1165 D’Souza Peter Joe. N. Wadia Cellege, Ist January, 1961. 
Poona-1. 
1530 Deo Vinayak Ganesh, N. Wadia Poona, 1st January, 1961. 
1765 Kolhapure Mahamud Ilahi. Rajaram College, Ist January, 1960 
Kolhapur. 
2744 Dodmane Bhalchandra Sidramappa. D.A.V. College. Ist January, 1960. 
Sholapur. 
2759 Masha! Shivshankar Sharnappa Sangameshwar iet January, 1961. 
. College, Sholapur. 
2888 Nadkarni Shamkant Shantaram R. P. Gogate College, 1st January, 1961, 
Ratnagiri. f 
B.A. , 
504 Shaikh Malik Hussain A, Karim N. Wadia College. Ist January, 1961. 
1344 Gawande Manohar Laxman Pratap College., Ist January, 1960. 
Amalner (B.K.) 
B.Com. 
126 Nigade Laxman Chintaman B. M. College, of Ist January, 19300. 


Commerce, Poona-4. 
S.E. (Civil) 


190 Datwani Jiwat Lekhraj. Walchann College of Ist J anuary, 1960. 
Engineering, Sangli. 


192 Dudaney Chandru Kedusing. Walchand College of 1st January, 1960. 
es Engineering, Sangli. | 


W. H. GOTA Y, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The undermentioned candidate for the Pre-Medical Examination held in April, 1958, 
who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair 
means in the course of the examination, bas been disqualified from passing the examina- 
tion held in April, 1958, and debarred from appearing at any future examination of the 
University :— 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of candidate Father's name . College 
PMD-370 517 Narain Harisingani Shri Hotchand Ex-student (Delbi) o 
Delhi, the 28rd September, 1958. | T. P. S. Eyer, 


Registrar 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 3 dated 30th July, 1958, 
with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair meaus in the I.A., T.Se., and I.Com. 
Examinations, 1958. 


The Examinations of the undermentioned candidates have been cancelled and they 
have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University, until 1960. 


Sl. No. Roll & No. Names of the Candidates Names of the College. 


(T.A. Examination) 


1. Gan N 28 Mohammed ‘Shoukat Ali B. Barooah College, Gauhati. 
2, Imph 37 eee Sarat Chandra D. M. College, Imphal 

ing | 
8. Imph 125 Usbam Romeshwor Singh Do. 
4. Imph N la Athokpam Raghu Chandra Do. 

Singh 

5. Imph 160 Usham Rajmani Singh In pha] College, Imphal. 
6. Jor 62 Ansarul Hoque Choudhury J. B. College, Jorhat 
f. Jor 351 Md. Mofizuddin Ahmed Do. : 
8, Shi 224 Megha Jyoti Roy St, Anthony’s College. Shillong. 
9. Tez 45 Jiban Chandra Barkataki Dar: ang College, Tezpur 


{I.8c. Examination) 


1. Dib 99 Rabi Chandra Das ` H. 8. K. College, Dibrugarh. 

9. Karim 51 Prahir Kumar Ghose Karimganj College, Karimganj. 

8. Karim 69 Rajat Kanti Ghosh Chowdhury Do. 

4. SH N 7 Subhash Ranjan Roy G. C. College, Silchar 
Chowdhury 


(I.Com. Examination) 


eet 
. 


Jor 8 Bhadreswar Datta J. B. College, Jorhat 
i P. DATTA 
Registrar 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification. 


Tt is hereby notified that— 


I. 1. The following persons have been declared as being not fit and pruper persone 
to be admitted to any future examination of this Univertity for the reasons noted against 
each, under regulation (ix) 1(b) at page 85 of the Calecdar, Part I, 1957. 


( K. K. Parwani, son of Shri Parwani Kishanchand, Clerk, Office of the Director 
General of Civil Aviation, Govt. of India, New Delhi, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy 
of the Matriculation Certificate, on the basis of a false statement of having passed the 
said Examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1940, 


(ii) Jogishwar Nath Handa, son of Shri Amar Nath a temporary Superintendent in 
the Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy 
of the B.A. Degree on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination 
from the Panjab University, Tuahore, under Roll No. 1817, in September, 1934. 


(iii) Pritam Singh, son of Shri Anokh Singh C/O the District Rent and Managing 
Officer, Amritsar, wke tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on 
the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination from the Panjab 
University, Lahore, in 1924, under Roll No. 18033. 


(iv) Guman Singh, son of Shri Mahender Singh. Assistant Supervisor, Military Farms. 
Lucknow. who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis 
of a false statement of hsving passed the said examination from the Panjab University, 
Lahore, in 1927. 
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2. (í) Harnam Singh s/0 Shri Dhanna Singh Sany, Roll No. 59316, Matriculation 
Examination, 1958, has been disqualified for three years i.e. 1958, 1959 and 1960, 
under regulation 188) for impersonation, and his result has been quashed 

Gi) Kuldip Singh s/o S. Sewa Singh, 2nd year student of D.A.V. College, Amritsar, 
who impersonated Harnam Singh, has been disqualified for five years—(1958-1962) under 
regulation 18(d) (i). 

3. Applications for correction in dates of birth in respect of 1957 and earlier examina- 
tions of Matriculation shall be entertained up,to September 80, 1959. 

If. Vide his letter No. F. 11-90/58-Pak, dated the 22nd July, 1958, the Assistant 
Educational Adviser to the Govt. of India, Ministry Of Education, has informed the 
Secretary to Govt. Panjab, Education Department, that affidavits on Indian stamp paper 
sulmitted by Indian Nationals for procurement of duplicate copies of educational certificates 
are accepted by the certificate issuing authorities in Pakistan, and vice versa. 


Chandigarh-8 J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated November 3, 1958 Registrar 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No. 1691-17140/58-G. Dated September 18, 1958. 


To inform you that the Principal, Christian Medical College, Ludhiana, vide his letter 
No. INR :EMH dated 2-9-1958, has rusticated for one academic year, the following student 
with effect from 29-8-1958, for the reasons mentioned against bis name (Regs, 4and 5 
Panjab University Calendar 1957-58, Vol. III, Page 186 :— 


S. No. Name and the Regd. Father’s name, Class. Reasons for 
No. of the student. rustication. 
1 Joseph P. Chacko Shri C. J. Chacko M.B.B.S. Gross misconduct. 
(54-cl-54) (Second 
Professioual.) 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.) 
KESAR MALL 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 
Tt is hereby notified that :— 


I. The following persons have been disqualified as mentioned against each :— 


1. Dharam Pai Bajaj S/O Shri Salamat Rai, L.D.C. A/C No. 8288626, Office of 
the Contrcller of Defence Accounts, Seconderabad Deccan) Roll No. 8586, Matriculation 
Examination, 1945 who tampered with his Matriculation Certificate,has been declared 
as being pot a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this 
University. 


2. Harpal Singh Virk, S/O Shri Wadhwa Singh Virk, a student of D. S. College, 


Karnal, Roll No. 36638, Intermediate Examination, April 1958, who was found guilty of 
gross misconduct in the college premises has been declared as being not a fit and proper 
person to be admitted to any examination for a period of two years. 


8. (j Gangaram §/O Shri Rem Dial. O Distri | I 
(ii) Bishan Dass S/O Shri Lal Chand; and Taa errs Managing 


(iti, Bhola Nath S/O Shri Hari Chand 


who tried to obtain-copies of Matriculation Certificates, on the basis of false statements of 
having passed the said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1924, 1933 
and 1933, respectively, have been declared as being not fit and proper persons to be admitted 
to any future examination of this University. 


4. Harbans Lal son of Shri Karam Chand Kalra (address given in the application : 
C/O J. Arthur Rank Film Dist. (I) Ltd., Regal Building, New Delhi), who obtained 
duplicate copy of Matriculation Certificate on the basis of a false statement of having 
passed the said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore in 1949, under Roll 
No. 19192, has been declared as being not a fif and proper person to be admitted to any 
future examination of this University. 


° é e° 
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Ii. The following fee has been prescribed for the supp v of paper wise detailed marks 
for all the examinations :— 


i. In the case of individual Rs. 3 per subject and Rs. 10 for all 
applicants. subjects. 


2. In the case of institutions, if the Rs. 2 per subject and Rs. 8 for all 
number of candidate is not less subjects, 


than 10. 
CHANDIGARH-8 J. R. AGNIHOTRI 
Dated : August 23, 1958, Registrar 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIK 
Notification No. F, 19(1)-588 of 1358. 


Under the provisions of Statute 53 (Examinations General) of the Universit. Calendar 
(revised edition), the Syndicate considered the representation of Abdul Ali S/O Syed 
Mohmad Sayeed, Roll No.6 of the Supplementary Intermediate Examination, 1957, who 
was disqualified vide Notification No. F-27(3)-EG dated 9th April, 1958, from passing 
any University examination for three years (1957, 1958 & 1959) and accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee for scrutiny of unfair means ceses to reduce the said period 
of disqualificatiou to two years, i.e. 1957 and 1958. l 


_ 


Registry, M. A. CHISHTI 
Srinagar. Assistant Registrar, 
August 13, 1958. (Examinations). 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR 
| Notification No. Exam/395 of 1953. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having used unfair means at the University Examinations teld in the first half of 1958, 
are declared to have failed at those examinations and Save forfeited their claims to 
exemptions if any, earned this year or in previous years, and they are further debarred 
from appearing at any University examinations, before the data mentioned against each :— 


Seat Name of the candidate. College. Debarred up to 
No. 
Pre-University Examination in Arts, Merch, 1958. | 
602 Gulagundi, Abdulgafarsabeb Institute of Pre-University 1-6-1959. 
Allawuddinsaheb. Course, Gadag. 


610 Kondagol, Yallappa Ambagva. Do. Do. 


Pre-University Examination in Science, March, 1958. 


3406  Sidramappa Basalingappa Government Arts and Science 1-11-1958 
College, Gulbarga. 
1253 Kadam, Vittoba Hari. Kanara College, Kumta, 1-6-1963 


B.A. Part I Examination, March/April, 1958. 


248 K. Vamana Bhat J.8.8. College, Dharwar 1-6-1959 
1190  Sutkatti, Nilkhant, Chanaba- Lingaraj College, Be.gaum 1-6-1963 
sappa» 
1978  Tiparaddi, Sangappa, Vijay College, Bi3:pur 1-11-1958 
Ningappa. 


B.Sc. Part I, March/Aprit, 1958 
168 Dixit, Vasant Yadoeshwar Karnatak College. Charwar 1-6-1959 
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f 
B.A. Examination, April, 1958. 
125 Desai, Bhishmakumar, J.8.8. College, Dharwar. 1-6-1959 
Thakorlal. 
800 Mewundi, Shreevallabha Guru- Lingaraj College, Belgaum 1-6-1981 
nath. 
357 Patil Senpati Alias Puttan- Karnatak College, Dharwar 1-6-1963 
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THE MESSAGE OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Pror. P. G. Durr, M.A., B.L. (Rrb.) 
Monghyr. 


In the days of the political agitation started i in Hast Bengal in 
the first decade of this century the song which inspired us most means 
the following :— 

Don’t break the moral law. THe welfare of the subjects is the 
chief duty of the king, 

‘The underlying spirit of this song is that the world is governed 
by the moral law. To realise it in life is the supreme duty or dharma 
of everybody. So to seek the well-being of the subjects is the 
supreme duty of kings, as it is a part of the moral law of the world. 

About four thousand and five hundred years ago the Vedic rishis 
discovered the moral law of the universe and were charmed by its 
beauty and excellence. ‘They have given us a beautiful description 
of its nature and function. They have called it Rita. The material 
objects and human beings of this world are subject to change, death 
and decay, but this moral law is eternal and is beyond the reach of 
death and decay—it lives in the amrita loka or the region of immorta- 
lity. Yet mysteriously it guides the destiny of the mortal world and 
remains as its ideal. It is the only real or sat: it is the only source 
of enduring joy or ananda and it is the only source of consciousness 
or chit. Out of this moral law the concept of God as Sachchidananda 
(Sat-Chit-Ananda) was born. 

In the days of the Vedas, Sakama Puja or re for having 
some boon, or for getting rid of some evil, was probably not in exis- 

‘tence, There was no begging attitude of dehi, dehi (give) in the 
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worship of those days. Temples and priests were not in existence. 
Any object showing beauty and regularity became an object of wor- 
ship. The description and admiration of its beauty and regularity 
constituted the worship of that object. Such an object was worshipped 
as it manifested the moral law in some concrete form. After the 
Vedic times Sakama or purposeful worship became prominent. To 
save them from the objects of fear, f.r defeating the enemy and for 
getting a hero for a son the Aryans began to perform Jama or sacri- 
fice. But along with this they knew it quite well that no amount 
of humour, gift or supplication could alter the course of the moral 
law or Rita. 

It seems that this rita is connected with the name of the Rigveda 
which is regarded as the supreme of the four Vedas. This shows that 
Rita or moral law holds the highest position in the Vedic conception 
of the universe. Wherever regularity, beauty, continuity or system 
is found, a glimpse of this rita becomes available and real poets feel 
an excitement at its sight which compels them to give voice to it 
through their rhythmical beautiful language. The hymns of the 
“Vedas were born out of the excitement of the Vedic poets. The rita 
being eternal and impersonal, the Vedas which express it in the con- 
crete form, have been called eternal and impersonal or apaurusheya, 
though the language of the admiration of the moral law is bound to 
be human and personal. 

There is also a wonderful variety in the universe. Yet from the 
stars above and the dust below, all the things and beings without any 
exception are bound together into one harmonious system by this moral 
law. Nothing can have any separate or isolated existence. In this 
way we come to realise the vastness and the many-sideness of the 
universe as well as its uniby. We also realise that small persons like 
us are not reaily small as the moral law peeps through us of manifests 
it through us, In other words we are not small but great and im- 
mortal. So it has been said in the Isopanishada “Iso vasyam idam 
sarvam gat kincha Jagatyam Jagat’’—Whatever things are found in 
the universe are covered by God. | ` 

There is no distinction between Iswara (God) and this moral law 
or Rita. It is only in human relations that Rita is viewed as Iswara. 
But there are infinite relations all over the vast universe in which Rita 
actually stands. 

It should be borne in mind that the moral law is not an abstract 
principle or that it is complete in itself requiring nothing of any kind. 
‘Tt is only in the ‘knowledge situation cf human beings that it appears 
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to be abslraet and inactive. In fact it is the source of all reality, dnd 
is an ever active principle, and it is ever manifesting itself all over 
the world. No human quality can adequately describe it, and so it- 
is called nirguna or devoid of quality, though every quality emanates 
from it. Every thing of this world is covered by Iswara, t.e., God. 
In other words every thing rises out of Him and is regulated by Him. 
There is nothing isolated or separate from Him. He who fails to 
understand the true significance of Rita or moral law cannot properly 
understand the doctrine of Maya of Indian Philosophy. Though 
nothing can exist apart from the moral law yet we view ourselves and 
the objects -of the world as separate things and beings—separate from 
one another and also separate from the ajil pervading moral law. 
Such a view is called Maya. ex +s f 

Selfishness, envy, himsa, quarrels, in fact all the evilíorees of 
the world, arise.out of this false view of separateness. The efforts of 
all the great men of the world including the prophets and the seers 
were always directed towards the establishment.of a kingdom of love, 
a brotherhood and sisterhood of men and women, So their mission 
was always antagonistic to the idea of isolation and selfishness.. We 
are all jointly responsible for the well-being not only 2 the entire 
human race but also of the entire world system. 

The non-violence of Gandhiji and the mocern doctrine of com- 
munism are both based on these ideas of brotherhood and sister- 
hood, joint responsibility and the unity of the universe, From this 
follows . the principle of Daridra Narayan (the poor are the best human 
beings, 4.é., the poor are gods) as preached by Swami Vivekananda, 
and -the service to humanity as a form of worshipping the divinity 
that lives in us and works through us. The unity of the Bhakta 
and Bhagavana or the unity of the devotee and the godhead, as 
preached by the Vaishnavas, also exhibits this fundamental notion 
of unity prevailing all over the world. We are surprised to find a 
clear exposition of this unity and joint responsibility im one of thé 
mantras or bymns of the Atharvaveda. There it is said that we 
should learn together, work together, enjoy together, in fact, we 
should do every thing togetber, and so it follows that we should bear 
`- responsibilities together. | 

This faith in the moral Jaw has eliminated all forms of selfishness 
and desire for profit and exploitation, and has evolved a rigoristic 
social order based on duty. There is no question ot gain or loss, 
victory or defeat, perfection or imperfection discharging one’s duties. 
Duty must be done for the sake of duty, and not for the sake of 
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perfecting one’s self or for realising any goal. For the sake of duty 
no person should hesitate in sacrificing his life, if necessary; and if 
required, he should fight with his beloved grandfather, his old teacher 
and his dear and near ones, kill them or be killed by them, as was 
done by Arjuna n the battle of Kurukshetra. In the Gita this has 
been clearly explained by Sreekrighna to Arjuna when he was making 
some hesitation in fighting with his grandparent, Bhishma, his 
teachers, Drona and Kripacharyya, and his numerous friends and 
relations. i 

As against this doctrine of duty there cannot be any room ‘for 
casuistry which is often justified on the ground of expediency. The 
stock example of casuistry is that of the holy sage who was asked 
by some robbers to disclose to them the hiding place of the merchant 
who had preceded them. If be would speak the truth the merchant 
will lose his life, and if he would tell a lie, he would be a sinner. 
If he would not say anything the robbers will kill him. Casuistry 
would advise him to tell a He. Such a reasoning would justify any 
form of evil. But according to the moral law there can be only 
one line of action in a particular situation. The fear of death cannot 
justify any other course of action. So the sage must not say any- 
thing to the robbers, no matter if his silence would cost him 
bis life. 

Thus we find a good parallel of the rigorism of Kant on the 
Indian soil. But our Indian rigorism seems to be more systematic, 
more comprehensive and more far-reaching on account of its con- 
nection with the moral Jaw of the universe and the duty of joint 
responsibility of all human beings. It was also a duty with our 
ancestors to adopt any scientific discovery and to reform our social 
structure accordingly. We know that the month Agrahayana 
indicates the first month of the year. Brt the discovery of the solar 
year made our ancestors start the year from Baishakh i.e., from the 
time when the sun reaches the equator from the south. It is for 
this liberal attitude of our ancestors that the rishis like Manu, 
Vajnana Bhikshu, Yajnavalka and others could revolutionise ‘our 
society. 

On account of the reign of the moral law, the rigoristic applica- 
tion of the principle of duty and the joint responsibility of all human 
beings we cannot call anything our private property. We are really 
entrusted with many things and bsings of the world. These should 
be managed properly like a trust property for the well-being of the 
entire world. Our children, wives and earthly possessions are not 
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exclusively our own., They are given to us by the society as a ‘trust 
property and so it is our duty to manage them well, not for any 
selfish motive, but simply for the sake of duty. The emotional urges 
of our life should be entirely forgotten and everything including our 
own body should be viewed from the standpoint ot duty ani trust. 
From this it follows that it is asin to have a weak or ailing body. 
An echo of this principle is found in the vedantic principle Nayam 
atma bala hinena lavya, i.e., the soul cannot be realised by those who 
are powerless. 

To enable people to live a life of duty Manu formulated the 
famous Varnasrama Dharma, i e., the regulation of life according to 
the duty of one’s occupation and the stage of life ; and our society 
adopted it not wholly, but only its first two rigoristic asramas or 
stages of life, and thereby regimented the society to an extent which 
the Nazis, the Fascists and the Communists could not even dream of. 
The Varnasrama Dharma is bowever an ideal which governs all 
human societies wherever they may exist. 

There cannot be any classless society because in every society 
there must be children, the adolescent and the mature and the old. 
These classes have specific duties of their own. Again people must 
have different kinds of occupation or trade, because without this 
division of labour no society can continue or come into being or 
prosper. In other words there must be Varnas or classes based 
On occupation in the society and there must be some specific duty for 
each Varna or class. Nowhere in the world people can escape from 
the Varnasrama Dharma. So manu’s regulations have been called 
Manava Dharma Shastras or the science of all human relations. So 
Rousseau’s conception of the Swiss society of free men doing all sorts 
of work individually and independently is an impossible thing. 
Human beings can never live independently of others. 

Let us have a look at the various asramas as conceived by Manu. 
Up to the age of five children should be allowed to live a playful life 
of independence without any domination from the ‘side of parents or 
social environment. Parents and relations should behave in such a 
manner that they might win the confidence and love of their children. 
Children should be allowed to learn every thing in their own 
way by imitation, experimentation, exploration and ‘generalisation. 
‘Those who are aware of the tremendous activity of the cell life can 
well ‘understand the wonderful activity exhibited by children in lear- 
ning the ways of the world in which they are born and the language 
of their environment in which they find themselves all on a sudden. 
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ter this period at about the age of six boys have to go to the 
house of their guru or teacher and live there in the company of other 
children. But there is no such provision for girls. They have to 
receive their training and discipline at kome. In this way boys 
become separated from girls and the foundation of a bicameral society 
of men and women is well laid. - The house of the teacher is some- 
thing like a residential school and the life in the bouse of the teacher 
is called Brahmacharyya. The essential duty of this asrama is the 
development of the body and the mind, and the control of the pas- 
sions, urges and impulses which were so prominent in childhood and 
the sublimation of the romantic desires and urges which come to 
limelight in adolescence. The call of the flesh has to be crushed by 
engaging oneself in all sorts of physical and mental activities. In 
short self-development and self-control are the two principal duties 
of this asrama. 

After finishing this training the grown up boy now returns home 
and is regarded as fit to join the grihastha asrama or the life of the 
house-holder. He is now provided with a wife and is asked to pro- 
create children. There is no question of love either before or after 
marriage. As a matter of duty young men have to marry and beget 
children. Asa matter of duty husbands and wives have to be friendly 
to each other, respect each other, and render all possible service to 
the family and the children. Selfishness has to be liquidated. com- 
pletely. The house-holder has to dedicate his life to the service of 
the family. He does not even think of the well-being even of the 
society, though he takes the help of the society for improving his 
family interests and though he indirectly renders much valuable 
service to the society. As a house-holder his i duty is to 
improve the interest of his family, : 

After this asrama or stage we have the vanaprastha. After 
fifty it is the duty of the householder to go to the forest and live away 
from the family. Jt seems to me that vana does not really mean 
forest. It means society at large other than one’s home and family. 
The duty of this asrama is to dedicate one’s services towards the 
well-being of the society at large. He should forget all about his 
own family and his own self and should consider himself to be a 
member of his society. 

The last asrama is called the Sannyasa. This word is composed 
of Sat meaning truth and nyasa meaning acceptance or trust. So 
the duty of this asrama is the sincere devotior to truth, ¿¿e,, to seek, 
explore and discover truth for the sake of truth. At this stage a 
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, 
man should cease to take any interest in his self, his family and his 
society. He should consider himself to be a member of the entire 
universe including the entire human society, the animate and the 
inanimate objects and beings of the world. 


Thus step by step the playful impulsive child rises to the highest 
level of personality and feels that all the things and beings of the 
world are his kutumba or friends or relations. Thus he establishes 
his unity with the moral law of the universe. 

But in the two great epics of India, viz., the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata we do not find any evidence to show that the last two 
asramas were ever Widely adopted by the Aryans. Yet the ideal is 
always before the Hindu society though the personality development 
of the people remains generally stopped at the family level. Thus 
the family has remained always at the centre of the Aryan social 
structure and children are the real monarchs of this family, demand- 
ing a whole-hearted, all-round service to them from all the members 
who live in the family. Even now in India very few people can go 
beyond the family level. So the western ideal of individuelity and 
the club level of personality are seldom found in India. 

Whatever philosophical or ethical view was accepted and followed 
in India, all knowingly or unknowingly admitted the rigoristic dis- 
cipline of the first two asramas of the Varnasrama Dharma. I am 
not sure whether Charvaka accepted it or not. But this much is well- 
known that enjoyment and excitement are not the same. The things 
which are called pleasing are really exciting leading to suffering and 
exhaustion. The real enjoyment of the senses can be had only within 
the bounds of controlled calmness. Such a calmness is possible only 
for the people who undergo the discipline of the first twe asramas. 
So the great message of Indian Philosophy is to crush the impulsive 
aspect of the male human beings, as the path of the impulse is not a 
primrose path. i 

The path of cold reason is equally sad, The call of the flesh is 
so dominant that it can be kept under chain only for a while. Man 
is a mammal and so his behaviour to the mother class is like that of 
the calf. The creative principle works through men and so they feel 
a tendency to retreat to the very place where they were at the initial 
stage of their life. So women seem to be so much charming and 
attractive to the eye of every man. By no amount of cold reason 
this basic nature of man can be changed. So the Varnasrama 
Dharma has made social arrangement for giving satisfaction to the 
fundamental urges of mankind. The life of the house holder is 
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therefore compulsory for every one who passes through the Brahma- 
charyya Asrama. On account of the satisfaction of the normal urges 
these people can live a peaceful life and can also bear the misfortunes 
of life with patience and calmness. This accounts for the peace- 
loving nature of tlre Hindus and their resignation to fate. 

The message of Indian Philosophy, more strictly, the message 
of Indian culture; is rather anti-philosophic in nature. It looks like 
a paradox, yet it is true. For the attainment of peace and happiness 
we should cast overboard philosophy, the spirit of criticism and selfish- 
ness, for these three things are mainly responsible for the restlessness 
and dissatisfaction of the human soul. We should adhere to our 
faith on the Varnasrama Dharma and the rigorous discipline of our 
impulses. But it should be borne in mind that it has nothing to do 
with the caste system. 

Though we find many sources of knowledge -in Indian Philo- 
sophy, yet in reality Indian Philosophers exhibited only one kind of. 
knowing. We may call it the insight method of knowing. All on 
a sudden a truth flashes itself in the mental field of a Rishi or a sage, 
and he becomes convinced of its truth. After the discovery of this 
truth the seer tries to give reason for the justification of this truth. 
Thus he develops a philosophy after, and not before the discovery of 
the truth. It is for this reason that we come across beautiful char- 
ming truths in Indian Philosophy, but worthless bad reasoning in 
backing these truths. Thus philosophy has degraded the noble truths 
discovered by the great seers, instead of improving them. It is also 
for this reason that the faith on the Vedas constitutes an: important 
factor of Indian Philosophy. For this reason also Gautama Buddha 
refused to have any discussion on any metaphysical topic as it can 
never give us any sure conclusion. But a life of discipline, dedica- 
tion of life to the service of humanity and absolute faith in the 
Varnasrama Dharma can alone give us peace and remove the distress 
of mankind. Herein lies the beauty and glory of Indian Philosophy 
or Indian Culture. Though Indian Philosophy seems to contain 
many idle speculation yet its special merit lies in ths discovery of 
the most fundamental truth of the world, viz., the moral order of 
the universe, through the insight of the ancient seers, and in the 
discovery of a system by means of which this law can be realised in 
this world, 
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MONETARY AND CREDIT POLICY AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 


SUSHIL G. SAHA 
Lecturer in Economics, Visva-Bharati 
SYNOPSIS 


This paper seeks to discuss the problems of economic develop- 
ment of the poor countries under planning and the crucial rôle 
monetary and credit policy play in assisting their economic expansion 
consistent with stability. The paper is evenly balanced between its 
two paris, A brief theoretical analysis of the process and problems 
of economic development is attempted in the first part. The second 
part discusses the réle of monetary and credit policv in economic 
development. The possibility and limitations of deficit financing of 
economic growth are also discussad. The possibility and limitations 
of monetary and credit policy within the broad framework of the 
general economic policy of the government are discussed towards the 
end. Though the treatment of the subject is of a theoretical and non- 
controversial nature, throughout, the economic development of India 
has been held in the background and specific reference to India has 
been made here and there. In the final section the recens monetary 
and credit policy of the Reserve Bank of India and its successful 
contribution to India’s economic growth are briefly discussed. 


I 
Tur Process AND PROBLEMS oF Economic DEVELOPMENT 


One basic principle that governs not only the world of nature and 
mind but pervades the relationship of man to his environment is the 
principle of order and progress,—Law and Impulse,—Growth and 
Stability, Expansion and Control, all conveying the same truth that 
no true progress is possible without the necessary check.and balance 
to the impulse to grow. Check and balance instead of offering a 
resistance to growth, rather help accelerate it by applying a salubri- 


* This paper had the benefit of discussion with Dr. 8. N. Sen of Calcutta University. 
The opinions and conclusions are wholly mine. 
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ous brake upon the reckless rate of expansion. And it is also true 
that ‘‘ anything that grows changes in grcwing’’. If a change is 
to be in the right direction, the transformed product must register a 
net improvement both qualitative and quantitative, in the human- 
environmental relationship over time and space. Economic growth 
through the development of the material forces of production, implies 
such a transformation in the buman-environmental relationship, 
This change is marked by an increase in the Productive capacity 
which secures a steadily rising level of consumption, now or in future. 
Whether economic growth leads to economic welfare too raises difficult 
questions of value-judgement and I have no intention to embark upon 
them. But its measure has been accepted by economists as the rate 
of rise in the per capita net national real income, in the absence of 
any other alternative and more suitable measure of economic growth. 
Stability and growth are then alone compatible when advances in all 
economic sectors are such as their input-requirements are not in too 
serious 8 disequilibrium with their output-responses.' Then the 
scale of growth, must not be an over-ambitious one. Lest the over- 
ambitious economic growth should jeopardise its own stability, it 
must be a balanced, steady and even growth-process. 


‘“ Few problems are more fascinating, more important or more 
neglected than the rates at which economic development proceeds in 
successive generations in different countries”. Today some countries 
in the west have attained a huge stature in economic development. 
For such capitalist economies economists are busy shaping precise 
conditions for the maintenance of steady growth with the avoidance of 
inflation or stagnation, secular or cyclical.” For the poor under- 
developed countries, the problem has appeared in a different form. 
Tke problem isto dynamise their static economic conditions and 
accelerate thelr economic development. The growth models of 
developed economies however are so hedged in with rigid assumptions 
that they are totally unsuitable for the undeveloped economies where 
the entire growth parameters are liable to change in an unpredictable 
manner even in the short run. But the nature of risk and 
responsibility is the same. For both, the problem is to avoid in- 


1 In capitalistic growth terms it implies stabil_sation nob at an absolute level of 
economic avtitivity but at progressively increasing levels at different periods so that growing 
population may be fully employed and growing income may make full utilisation of growing 
capital-capacity possible. 

2 W. G. Mitchell quoted in Economic Developmert by Gerald M, Meier and Robert 
E. Baldwin. (John Willey & Soas. N. Y. 1957), p. 1. A 


* Harrod-Domar Analysis of Steady Growth. 
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stability in the process of accelerating economic growth or main- 
taining ib, | 
There is now a consensus of opinion among the modern growth- 
economists that no monistic and general theory of economic develop- 
ment can be propounded. Basic ingredients of economic growth are 
plural: No one ingredient is sufficient. A minimum of each is 
necessary. -These are ‘ resources, capital, technological advances and 
social capacity for material advance’.* Different writers have laid 
stress on different variables. For instance, Karl Marx who was a 
general theorist laid stress on labour-productivity although laying 
equal stress on capital accumulation and technology without however 
recognising their specific productivity; Harrod’ and Domar ° on 
capital productivity without recognising the specific labour productiv- 
ity, Toyanbee on natural resources, Schumpeter’ on entrepreneur 
and his innovation. But the truth remains that whatever mey be 
the pre-emivence of any one factor at one time it is only the combina- 
tion of a large number of factors together with a myriad of social and 
non-economic forces initiate, accelerate and maintain the process of 
economic growth. There is however a wide range of substitutability 
among the factors. It depends on their availability with ease or 
difficulty and on balancing their cost against return. | 


Then the patterns of economic development may be diverse as 
well. Economic growth, for instance, may be a gradual process as 
in western capitalism with its free price-market mechanism. Or it | 
may take the form of a quick high-pressure process with the entire 
economic mechanism under absolute state contro] through Collectiv- 
istic planning as in the Soviet Union. It may also take a form in 
which planning and freedom, pricing and- control, revolution and 
tradition, labour-intensive backward and up-to-date capital intensive 


3 W. W. Rostow in The Process éf Economic Growth. (W. W. Norton & Co. N. Y. 
1952), p 14, has suggested a managable group of determinants in terms of six propensities : 


(1) The propensity to develop fundamental science (Physical and Social); (8) The 
propensity to apply science to economie ends; (3) The propensity to accept innovations; (4) 
The propensity to seek material advance; (5) The propensity to consume; (6) The pro- 
pensity to have children.—which also come to the same classical determinants (i) techaiques 
(ii) labour force (iii) eapital stock (iv) natural resources. Technique was not considered by 
the early classicists. Marx considered it and Malthus considered consumption. 

4 Kirdleberger : Economic Development, p. 180, 

5 R. Harrod—Towards a Dynamic Economics, (McMillan, London, 1948). 

6 Evsey D. Domar—Eapansion and Employment in Essays in the theory of Economic 
Growth. Oxford University Press, 1957, pp. 88-89. Domar says ‘from a theoretical point of 
view capital is just as good as labour. In a modern industrial society it may be more 
correct to speek of labour as an attachment to Capital rather than the other way round 
(italica mine) '—A theoretical analysis of Economic Growth in his Essays in the theory of 
Ec. Growth, p. 25. Marx held the opposite view. 

T J, A. Schumpeter—Business Cycles——(Mc. Graw Hill Book Co, N, Y. 1989). 
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technology, domestic fiuancing and external borrowing have been 
combined in various proportions. Each pattern and even each parti- 
cular case may reveal a speciality of its own though fundamentally 
there may be soms measure of similarity. But there is no single 
universal solvent. Eclecticism seems to be the correct approach in 
suggesting a theory of economic development. 

But whatever the form and technique, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries launching upon economic expansion must not fail to acquire a 
fairly bigh rate of growth to secure even a moderate increase in their 
living standard. For, some such countries are faced with the problem 
of high rate of population growth relative to their other readily avail- 
able resources of development, There must be what H. Leibenstein 
calls a ‘Critical Minimum [iffort’ ° to life such economies up to what 
Rostow has called a ‘take-off’ ° stage from which growth-process may 
be self-generating, cumulative and self-sustaining. The static socio- 
economic milieu of the backward countries, the absence of competitive 
spirit, their love for traditional non-econcmic institutions and values, 
their fixed attitudes and ideals, the primarily agrarian economic base 
with a vast reservoir of untapped nalural resources and an unlimited 
supply of disguised unemployed, offer at once an obstacle, a challenge 
and an opportunity for large economic 3xpansion. It is difficult to 
judge whether social attitudes lead or follow economic change. We 
are inclined to believe that they follow. And certainly there is an 
Interaction although some social or cultural habits are of a diehard 
nature which fail to give way under eccnomic pressure and serve to 
block advance. In such a situation a forcible or legislative eradication 
of the obstacles is a necessary condition of progress. Whatever is 
useful and serviceable may be preserved in a higher synthesis of social 
and economic values. 

If the maintenance of steady growth in the developed countries 
is rendered difficult by the short-run’ cyclical instabilities, the 
general conclusion of economists is that economic growth can be main- 
tained despite cycles if their amplitudes can be moderated by the 
right use of monetary and fiscal techniques. The process of economic 
growth in the underdeveloped countries may be retarded by numerous 
obstacles and their planning endeavour may meet with crisis in the 
halfway. This may be due to the errors in the choice of technique 


° H. Leibenstein : Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth. (John Wiley & 
Sons N. Y. 1957), p. 187. 
9 


W. W. kRostow: The Process of Economie Growth (W. W. Norton and Co. N. Y., 
1952), p. 19. The term ‘take-off’ is here used to describo the transition of a society from a 
preponderantly agricultural to an industrialised basis, 
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in planning, wrong choice of investment criterion, or a failure to 
achieve a proper balance between the finaucial and physical resources. 
Incorrect estimate of capital requirements, overestimation of the 
external finance and oversight of the problem of producing enough 
wage goods for development may be other factors responsible. Plan- 
ning efforts may fail to acquire the desired rate of growth due to the 
defects of the government as a developing agent, its poor adminis- 
trative calibre, ils errors of overoplimism or-undue caution and failure 
to create and mobilise the economic surplus for development. The 
overall economic policy of the government may be wrong. Its finan- 
cial and fiscal policy, industrial and agricultural policy, wage and 
price policy, import and export policy and the foreign exchange policy 
may be growth-retarding instead of growth-accelerating. A wrong 
foreign policy may compel a country to foot a huge defence bill. Or 
political compulsives may be too strong to reduce non-plan and non- 
growth welfare expenditure. Then the primary producing 
export-oriented backward countries are also peculiarly exposed 
to international economic hazards. Under the mixed-economy 
type of planning the government may financially stifle and antagonise 
private enterprise and as ‘such fail to evoke their motivation to pro- 
gress. Under planned economy labour may not have the incentive to 
work hard; the consumers may not practise thrift and the entre- 
preneurs may not have the willingness to invest.” The rigid socio- 
economic shell may prove too hard to be broken or it may be broken 
in such a way as the embryo is lost. A completely authoritarian type 
of planning may steer clear of many of these difficulties, The require- 
ments of democracy in planning make the planner’s task complicated. 


When economic growth is a function of so many complex varia- 
bles what contribution does money and its developed inexpensive 
form— credit-make to the initiation and acceleration of growth? Or, 
in other words, what is the role of monetary and credit policy in 
assisting economic expansion, consistent with stability, of an under- 
developed country ? | 


. * Blackened pace of investment may be due to improper phasing of investment by the 
private sector. According to Mr. Ienger’s figures of fixed capital formation by the public 
limited compenies in Indie, there has been an increase of Rs. 297 and 818 crores in 1956 and 
1957 respectively since 1951. Figures for 1958 are not known. ‘It was clear that investment 
target for the entire second plan has been reached in first 3 years. After this ‘spectacular 
dash’ a slump in investment in the remaining two years seemed likely.” H.V.R. Tyenger’s 
speech reported in Statesman, dated 24.3.59. 
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AcTIVE OR Passive MONETARY Po.ricy? 


The monetary policy consists in the regulation of monetary mecha- 
nism which comprises the contro] of currency, banking and credit 
system of the country. The task of regulating the monetary and 
banking system in the country is left to the central banking institu- 
tion ‘so as to promote the maintenance of economic stability and to 
assist the growth of the economy within ite framework of the general 
economic policy of the government.’ 1° Aes to the active role of the 
monetary policy in accelerating economic growth, opinions differ. 
Those who think in classical and neo-classical economic tradition, 
limit the responsibility of central banking to the adequate supply of 
currency and credit in passive response to the needs of economic 
development which is the product of deeper real forces. Money to 
them is ‘merely a veil’ which tends to hide the behaviour of the basic 
forces at work and plays no significant independent part in deter- | 
mining the real variables of the system. ‘The classical economists 
assunied continuous full employment in the economy. In such eco- 
nomy growth takes place at first. Money supply simply has to adjust 
itself to the changing requirements of the economy without actively 
promoting such changes. After the publication of Keynes’ General 
Theory, most economists agree on the misleading nature of this 
approach. 

When credit creation by the banking system is allowed and the 
possibility of deficit financing of growth in an unemployed or under- 
employed economy is recognised, the active and positive role 
of monetary policy in securing ful] employment as well as growth is 
appreciated.* Money instead of being a veil becomes a healthy 
‘illusion’ and, as long as it lasts, it can move the economy forward 
by working upon the psychology of expectation of thé investors. 
Bank credit and deficit financing free the investor and the government 
from securing a pre-existent saving to sustain investment. Investment 
in advance is matched by the potentiel future saving. Thus a 

10 The Reserve Bank of India—Functions and Working, (Reserve Bank of India pub- 
lication, Bombay 1958.), P. 7. 

* fuli emplayment and growth as objectives are ofien conflicting. Prof. Howard Ellis, 
Charles Whittlesey, Ira o scott etc. are against Ceniral Bank pursuing the objective of 
growth which is unmeagurable and whose criticism is intangible as contrasted with full 
employment. Even stability may hinder growth by offering too much security which may 
inhibit technological change. But two objectives are nos necessgsarily in conflict. ‘It would 
simp.y call for alternative means of pursuing full emplcyment or for supplementary policies 


beyond what full employment would require’ vide Relation of money to cconomie growth 
by Charles Whittlesey. Am. re, Review, May 1956, Papers and Proceeding No. 2 P. 197. 
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mild inflation is followed by ‘auto-deflation’ (if such a phrase be 
allowed) and at the same time is a potential source of capital forma- 
tion, Prof. W. A. Lewis describes inflation for this purpose of capital 
formation as ‘‘self-destructive as prices are sooner or later overtaken 
by rising output’’ and states that ‘‘voluntary savings out of profits 
grow to the level of investment’. But then, “how long and how 
far”? | | 

There ate deñnite limits to the amount of capital aceumulation 
that can occur by this inflationary method. As the full-employment 
frontier is approached and crossed prices rise and productivity ceases 
to grow. Money illusion is broken and confidence in money may 
be lost. Voluntary savings through consumer’s restraint on consump- 
tion are not forthcoming. Distortion in investment pattern and 
misdirection of resources in speculative and non-productive channels 
take place. Depleted cash reserves of the commercial banks are not 
replenished and deficit financing loses the close support of genuine 
savings. In an open economy rise in income tends to leak out through 
imports where marginal propensity to import is high. Domestic 
capital takes a flight and the entry of foreign capital and foreign skill 
is repelled. This gives rise fo serious balance of payment difficulties 
needing drastic import control. 

The revival of classical monetary policy in the post-war period 
of fuli and overfull employment is due to the fear of ‘secular inflation’ 
which in its own way retards growth. Hence comes the need for a 
‘new monetary policy’ which accelerates the economic development 
by a correct supply of money and credit along right lines, can combat 
inflation and maintain the balance of payment equilibrium. 


DEFICIT FINANCING IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED ECONOMIES 
AND ITS LIMITS 


Economic development through deficit financing holds a special 
attraction for the undeveloped countries as the shortfall of genuine 
resources—domestic and external—can easily be made up by this 
novel method. But a serious obligation is imposed on the government 
to judge correctly the safe limit of deticit financing. In view of the 
non-resilience of the economic system and the existence of ‘factor- 
disequilibrium’ this limit is very close.’? Deficit financing like private 

u Kindleberger quoting W.A. Lewia ‘Financing economic development with unlimited 
AA of labour’ Manchester School, May, 1954, pp. 162-165, in ‘Economic Development’ 


12 Vide B. C. Saha : Instability through inflation in India’s Economic growth under 
planned economy. (Calcutta Review, Feb. 1957). 
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borrowing is also a kind of borrowing bub with a difference. Private 
borrower borrowing from a bank has to offer a tangible security and 
is immediately punished for the failure of his enterprise. Government 
undertaking deficit financing borrows from the central bank against its 
Ad hoc treasury lills—and theoretically there is no limit to its credit. 
If deficit financing fails: to materialise in increased productivity, the 
entire nation pays for the government’s fault. Bernstein Mission was 
somewhat too fearful of inflation in India. During the first plan, 
having allowed some extent of deficit financing without ‘serious risk 
of Inflation,’ it concluded that ‘it would not follow that it is a 
desirable policy’. Their fear did not materialise because of the 
drawing down of sterling balances, existence of idle capacity and two 
unusually favourable monsoons. Prof. V. K. R. V. Rao, in one of 
the Eastern Economist pamphlets,'* also argued the case for a limited 
amount of deficit financing on the assumption that ‘ deficit financing 
for capital formation will be prevented from degenerating into infla- 
tionary finance, enabling the forced saving necessary for the success- 
ful achievement of capital formation’. But i3 was on the assumption 
of a particular behaviour of the price-rise. ‘ If the fickle public gets 
the idea that price-rise is permanent or likely to continue and there- 
fore responds to higher prices by more than less spending, the model 
breaks down ’.*® 

Deficit financing has been of a consideratle magnitude in finan- 
cing India’s Second Plan. The latest decision of the National 
Development Council is that the second plan target of Rs. 4500 crores, 
as modified in last May from original Rs. 4300 crores, remains un- 
alterable in the expectation that shortfall will be made up by deficit 
finance. Rs. 900 crores of D.F. have already been undertaken. 
Remaining Rs. 300 crores of the targeted D.E. will also be under- 
taken. The fear of inflation will be sought to be combated by price 
control of food through state trading.*® 


MONETARY AND CREDIT POLICY AND THEIR CRUCIAL ROLE IN 
POOR COUNTRIES? Economic DEVELOPMENT 


Monetary policy to be effective in poor countries, must have its 
positive role in assisting the economic expansion as well as the 


x 


D Heonomic Development with Stability, raport to tha Goveramenat by a Mission of 
the Internationa} Monetary Fund, p. 49 
4 V. K, R. V. Rao~ Deficit oT capital formation and prive behaviour in an 
PET Economy. (Eastern Ezonomist Pimphlet, D ihi 1958), p. 835. 
15 TGndleberger—FEeceonomie Development, p. 194, 
16 Xov, 9, 1958. Amrita Bazar Patrika's Special Representative, New Delhi reporting. 
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restrictive role of regulation and control. The task is to provide the 
correct amount of money supply the requirement of which must 
change during the growth-process. The supply of money mast be 
adequate to meet the increased demand for money coming from 
various sources, e.g. increased cash-transaction demand due to the 
monetisation of the subsistence sectors. Demand increases aiso due 
to the growth of population and the rise in income. If the monetary 
habits of the people change then currency will tend to be replaced 
by bank money. Then appears the ‘ diversification demaad for 
money’, Economic development brings the secondary and the sertiary 
sectors into existence. ‘‘One of the major tasks of the monetary 
authorities”, says Prof. Kindleberger,!’ “is to support the gradual 
expansion and proliferation of the machinery—commercial banks, 
savings banks, investment banking, insurance companies, government 
bond market and share markets’’ which links the surplus spending 
units and the deficit spending units. At this stage further monetary 
sophistication takes place. People’s liquidity preference diminishes 
and they are prone to hold financial assets as confidence ir them 
grows. Bank money still further replaces cash and the ratio of cash 
to national income diminishes. At this stage the Central Eanking 
authority must establish a direct or indirect link with all these non- 
banking financial institutions it has heeped to proliferate and even 
regulate them to make its policy effective. 

Monetary policy can be most useful in shaping the character of 
investment. By regulating the supply and uses of credit, the 
sectors that are likely to grow most may be helped to the exclusion 
of the unproductive sectors. This depends on the range of credit 
institutions and the types of control that are used. In poor countries 
the commercial banks supply only short-term credit for financing the 
movement of goods and accumulation of inventories. They do not 
supply long-term or medium-term credit for the development of small 
industries, Facilities of finance for large industries also are in- 
adequate. Even rural credit facilities are inadequate in countries 
whose economic base is primarily agricultural. The task of positive 
monetary and credit policy for the central banker liesyhere. It must 
establish a liaison between itself and all other types of rural and 
urban, agricultural and industrial credit agencies. It can increase 
facilities for rural credit by strengthening the co-operative credit 
structure. It can participate directly or indirectly in the state- 
sponsored institutions of industrial finance. It can induce the 


17 ©, P. Kindleberger — Economie Development. p. 191. 
8—1995P—1TIT 
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commercial banks to shed their banking orthodoxy and give medium- 
term credit to small industries and itself provide them rediscounting 
facilities. Bo far as the regulative aspects of money and credit are 
concerned, the art of central banking must be acquired. This art 
need not be a degmatic adherence to some fixed pattern but should be 
as ‘versatile’ as the economic circumstances of time and place Justify. 
To promote capital accumulation, to combat inflation and to 
maintain balance of payment equilibrium, central banks must be 
able to make effective use of such credit restraint weapons as open 
market operations, varying the cost and ‘availability of bank 
advances’ and varying commercial bank’s reserve requirements. 
Selective instruments of credit control may be used to influence the 
utilisation of credit along productive lines. This techinque is 
highly useful in the undeveloped money markets. The task of 
regulating credit with orthodox weapons of control has proved 
ineffective even in developed markets and* is particularly difficult in 
the underdeveloped economies where liquidity preference is high, 
banking habits are poor, bill market is uadeveloped and “‘ sccurity 
markets are extremely narrow and even do not exists The central 
banks cannot operate in a ‘‘ banking vacuum 29 The encourage- 
ment of the growth of sound commercia! banking throughout the 
economy must always occupy first place on the agenda of a new 
central bank ’’ concludes Prof. Sayers.?° 


Shad : Central Banking after Bagehot (Oxford, 1957), p. 183. 
id, 

26 oid, 

* A large variety of factors involving structural changes in the post war functioning 
of the monetary-credit system were responsible for blanting the usual tools of monetary 
policy tə control inflation in U.K. and U.S A. Experiences were substantially similar 
elsewhere and in India. These factors are (a) large growth of public debt and Treasury's 
debt management policy (cheap money) (b) High tax strusture reducing the marginal 
effective ness of interest rate as a cost item (c) Interest inelastic private and public invest- 
ment and consumption demand for credit (d) growth of financing intermedieries holding 
large liquid assets outside the bauking system (e) Increased scope for self financing of 
industries (f) Achivisation of idle deposits and behaviour of the velocity of money to offset 
any contraction in money supply (g) commercial bank’s .monetisation of treasury bills and 
other investment assets even at a loss to grant advances at attractive rates to profit 
expectant-borrowers. The remedies were sought in (1) A new restrictive though ‘flexible 
monetary policy reinforcing the fiscal policy (2) abandonment of cheap money policy since 
Nov. 7. 1951 in England (8) wider and stricter application of selective credit controls 
(4) control of commercial bank’s aggregate liquid assets by the substitution of short-bonds 
for Treasury bills (Funding operations) and (5) direct and physical control measures like 
contro! of Capital issues through directives to Capital issues Committee, control of 
constructional investment and government expenditure (6) Chancellor’s use of requests, 
directives and threats to clearing banks to reduce advances. 


vide l. Recent developments in British monetary policy by E.G. Johnson Am. Ec, 
Rey. May 1953. 


2. Fffectiveness of monetary policy—~Recent British experience by W. L, Smith 
and R. Mikesell J. P. Ee. Feb., 1957. 


3. The monetary standard—objectives and limitations-—J. W. Angell A.E.R. May, 
1958. 
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But there is also a limit to what ean be achieved by the estzblish- 
ment of the banking system alone. Numerical expansion cf the 
banks and their branches is of no avail unless the deposits grow. 
These deposits depend on the willingness of the people, to work hard, 
their desire to practise thrift and the entrepreneur's propensty to 
innovate and undertake risk. Banking system can only provide an 
institutional framework for collecting the millions of scattered money- 
hoards but cannot create the basic conditions of economic develop- 
ment. ‘No more than any one else can a central banker make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear’. Monetary manipulation dces not 
offer a “f made easy °’ for economic development, 

Even the manipulation and ‘‘ the regulation of money supply is 
not wholly or even largely under the central bank’s contro]. It is 
considerably affected by the budgetary operations of the government 
over which the Bank has no control, although the Bank has oppor- 
tunities of tendering advice to the government on this matter,.... 
on the whole the broad pattern of government’s economic policy is 
much more important as a regulator of the monetary situation than 
the Central Bank’s own policies particularly as there is no statutory 
limits on the extension of credit by the Bank to the governmens ”’.”* 

Thus, the Central Bank in a growth oriented Planned esonomy 
cannot have any independent monetary policy of its own. This 
does not mean that it should give itself up to the economic 
adventurism of the treasury, An wise Central banker should boldly 
warn the government when its budgetary deficits covered by treasury 
bills leads to inflationary results and an wise government should pay 
heed to the counsels of caution. But although the central bank 
cannot cry for the moon, within its allotted sphere if can achieve 
a lot. (With government’s ‘Partnership’ and co-operation of the 
publie (For this, the central banker must give up his ivoly-tower 
existence) central bank can, by a wise monetary policy, ensure 
successful implementation of its responsibility for assisting economic 
expansion consistent with control and through the maintenance of 
monetary stability, can ensure general eccnomic stability as well. 


III 
RECENT MONETARY AND CREDIT POLICY OF THE RESERVE 
BANK OF INDIA 
This paper has been written with the Indian economic develop- 
ment in view and the argnments put forward apply fully -o India. 


21 Kindleberger—Economic Development, p. 187. 
22 The Reserve Bank of India. Functions and Working, p. 31, 
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Recent monetary and credil policy of the Reserve Bank of India has 
been a policy of ‘‘ general restraint without jeopardy to the function- 
ing and progress of essential productive sectors of the economy.” 
` To Provide elasticiiy to money supply Reserve Bank has been freed 
from the Proportional system of note issue and the legal cover ratio 
has been reduced to a very low minimum. 

To combat inflation and solve the balarce of payment difficulties 
‘it has used the instruments of general control like Bank rate and 
open market operation and kept in readiness variable reserve ratio to 
be operated when necessary. It has used selective credit control as 
well as the regulation of margin requiremen:s and quantitative ceiling 
on credit plus the directives under the Banking Companies Act 
1949 and it can be said to the credit of the Eank that the policy has 
largely been successful’* 


The selective credit control has been used to restrict advances 
against food grains to check the rise in food prices. But the operations 
of control have been flexible not ‘‘ to binder genuine credit require- 
ments and the need for branch expansion ’’. The Bank has undertaken 
many promotional and developmental functions as well. The State 
Bank of India, at the end of Dec., 1958, had opened 262 branches 
ihe objective being to provide banking facilities to rural and semi-urban 
areas. Reserve Bank’s assistance to tha co-operative sector has 
increased. It has helped to augment the resources of the industrial 
finance corporations through government assistance. It has 
established the Refinance Corporation to solve the medium-term 
credit needs of the industries.t It has already created a bill 
market and very recently it has decided to bring export bills 
within the purview of the Bill Market Scheme in order to help 
banks to provide finance to exporters on a liberal scale. The scheme 
has been started as an experimental measure for the current session 
and has been restricted to scheduled. banks which are eligible to 


* Since May 16, 1957 Bank rate has been raised to 4%. The policy of open market 
purchase of securities was replaced by that of sale since Mid. Nov., 1951 to restrict Korean 
War bocm and tbis lasted till Nov., 1956 when the policy became one of ‘‘discriminating 
support to the gilt-edged market”, Since the middle of 1957 the emphasis has again shifted 
to sale which policy still continues. The margin of variation of reserve ratio has been fixed 
between 5% to 20% and 2% to 8% against demand and vime deposits respectively. During 
the year 1958 scheduled bank's advance-deposit ratio hae declined from 61.5% to 54.8% and 
investment-deposit ratio bas irereased from 81% to 40%. Decline in advances is due to 
impert restriction and increase in investment is due to the growth of deposits of PL 480 
funds of the State Bank of India and their employment in the purchase of securities. 
(absolute increase of Re. 204 crores during 1958), 

+ Refinance corporation's working though not unsatisfactory, bad according to 
H. V. R. Terger's statement, belied the high hopes entertained at its inception. Of the 
total amount cf Rs. 2.43 crores garctioned only Rs. 20 lacs have been drawn by the member 
banks. This is a reficction of the slackened tempo cf investment by the industries. Vide 
E. V. R. Jenger’s speech in Bombay reported by the Correspondent Statesman dated 24.8.59. 
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borrow under the Bill Market Scheme and are authorised dealers in 
i exchange. Now it could be said that Indian money market 
is “ comparatively well developed in terms of organised relationships 
and specialisation of functions.” The diversification of the 
economy and broadbased credit structure has made the application 
of the monetary policy effective. To the extent it has not been 
possible or is likely to be thwarted is due ‘to the frustration by 
ncn-monetary factors and over all deficits in the government sector 


$3 


and not to the inherent deficiency of the monetary policy.” 


~~ 


23 Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, July, 1957, Quoted itt 
the Functions and Working of the R.B. of India, p. 28. 


24 Varied role of Central Banks by A. R. Low. Economie record Dgo., 1958. 


LAST DAYS OF W. C. BONNER JEE 


First President of Indian National Congress 
Manik LAL MUKHERJER 


W. C, Bonnerjee, that is Woomesh Chandra Banerjee, is a name 
that cannot be effaced from the history cf India’s struggle for 
independence. 

Born in December, 1844, he died in the month of July, 1906 
when the whole Indian nation lay plunged into grief, 

That he was the architect of the Indian National Congress cannot 
be denied. That his great wisdom and wise counsel guided the destiny 
of the Indian nation at a time when the very thought of self-govern- 
ment provoked wrath from the alien rulers shall ever be borne in 
mind by the grateful Indian nation. 

Though many are aware of his contribution to the cause of the 
Congress, though many know him to be a great barrister whose 
stature as such could only be rivalled by Mahommad Ali Jinnah, 
very few know of his last days. Few know of how he died and with 
colourful ceremony he was cremated in Engiand, leaving his mortal 
ashes to be preserved at Golder’s Green. 

In the present article a pen-picture cf his last days down to 
his cremation is carefully drawn up, which, will no doubt satisfy the 
curiosity of the inquisitive readers. 

Few of the present generation know that he practised in His 
Majesty’s Privy Council from 1902 till his death which came as 
a surprise to all his friends and admirers happening on the 21st 
July, 1906, in his own house at Croydon in England. 

Towards the end of his life for about a vear he was laid up with 
Bright’s disease. But even in his illness he never forgot to further 
the cause of the Indian National Congress and nationalism. 

Mr. Bradley Birt, B.A., I.C.S., in his article on ancient and 
modern Dacca in the issue of ‘Indian World’ of May, 1906 writes : 


“Tm an autographed letter addressed to the Indian World the 
late Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee observed that the author of the partition 
of Bengal may be said to have unconsciotsly made our nation 
stronger, better, and more united in his endeavours to weaken, worsen, 
and divide it. The partition in this sense is a blessing in disguise.” 
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The last days of late W. C. Bonnerjee were. very painful indeed. 
To quote the words of late Gokhale, thé Political Preceptor (Guru) 
of late Mahatma Gandhi, ‘‘Mr. Bonnerjee’s health had been com- 
pletely shattered, that there was no hope of recovery and that conti- 
nued existence in that state was to him only a prolengation of agony.” 

The veteran Indian Civilian of the Victorian age, the late Romesh 
Chandra Dutta gives a description of his last days in his respectful 
utterances about him after his death, which is quoted below : 


“Two years ago he wrote to me to Baroda that the signs of a 
fatal and incurable illness had appeared, that he was not destined to 
live Jong. I boped this was not true; but when I came to England 
a mouth ago, when I paid him my first visit after my arrival, I was 
shocked to find that the end was near. last Saturday Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale and myself went to see him again. But he could no longer 
recognise anyone—and his end was hourly expected. The same night 
we received a telegram that he was no more.” 


The moving funeral oration of late Dada Bhai Naoraji cannot be 
forgotten and needs mention here. Dada Bhai Naoraji said—‘One 
of his earliest attempts to serve his country was the foundation of a 
London Indian Society ..... It will be long before they looked upon 
his like ....’’ , To quote late Gokhale, “Mr. Bonnerjee was a man 
whose death would leave humanity the poorer in any age and in any 
part of the world.” 


In what great esteem he was held by the great men of England 
of the time are apparent from what is quoted below : 


Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner said—‘‘Mr. Bonnerjee possessed great 
eloquence, a peculiar sobriety of judgment and a powerful grasp of 
affairs’ ..... Western greatness as well asthe Eastern standard... 
the great value of Mr. Bonnerjee was that he provided a shining 
instance of public virtue. He possessed the great virtues of judgment 
and aprobity...... 

“He was a genuine Imperial representative” said Mr, Wood. 
(Martin Wood) | 

His death was respectfully mourned at the Calcutta Bar where 
he practised for long. 

“The Court-room of the Chief Justice was crowded yesterday 
with barristers, attorneys and vakils.... 

On the acting Chief Justice, Sir Chandra Madhab Ghose and 
the other judges taking their seats, Mr.—Sinha, the Advocate-General, 
addressing the Chief Justice and the other judges said ; 
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“It is my painful duty to announce to your Lordship the melan- 
choly intelligence which reached Calcutta yesterday morning of the 
death in England of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, who form any years had 
practised as an Advocate of this court. Born in the year 1844 he was 
called to the Bat by the Society of the Middle Temple on the 11th 
of June, 1867..... Within a few years he almost reached to the top 
of the profession. .... He also fulfilled the h.gh office of the Standing 
Counsel to the Crown with credit for himself for some years. Even 
when practising before the Privy Council he always interested himself 
in matters concerning India. .... . 

The Chief Justice concluded... ‘“‘The death of Mr. Bonnerjee is 
indeed a loss to the profession to which he was an ornament.” 

Mr. Bonnerjee was also a fellow of the Calcutta University. 


THE PEDLAR GIRL 


KALIDAS Ray 
(Translated from the Bengali by Umanath Bhattacharya), 


She plods her way, sad and slow 

Along the road in evening’s glow, 
Carrying on her head petty wares for sale, 
The pedlar-woman, wearing a veil. 

A tumbler or two in her hand, ahead 
Goes a maid, 

Her daughter of ten years age. 

Tattered is her attire ; Pale is her visage ; 
O listen her ery ! 

“Come buy! 

Each for annas four and a half! 

Annas four ......"” 

In front of every door 

She cries. 

Disdaining beggar’s dole, - 

Despising parasite’s role, 

Her voice, so loud and bold, — 

It seems to thrill the skies. 


In roadside houses left and right 
Serfdom bangs its head in shame; 
What atone! What a voice! 
Has it any name? 
Vollies of sounds, bereft of soul ! 
Like those that roll 
From an organ, lifeless and dull. 
Poor girl! 
How coy and timid is her tone! 
Yet the whole neighbourhood it wakes: 
As though the very road doth moan 
Getting back its long-lost voice ; 
In weary evening air its echo throbs, 
Like sobss 
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With a vacant look and empty heart, 
The vendor-maid repeats hes cry: 
“Come buy’’! 


The hidden agony of the soul 

Finding an outlet in the throat, 

Gushes out and float 

Melting the twilight sky. 

It turns into doleful wailings 

The hawker’s hackneyed cry, 

Mechanical and dry. 

How much pathos who knows, therein doth lie | 
The grief of orphans, widow’s sorrows, 
The pinch of hunger, blighted morrows, 
Insults and injuries, oppression o° the strong, 
Injustice, 

And many a social wrong ,— 

They throng, 

And lend their poignancy taut to that cry. 
Something must I) buy-feel I. 

And down to the street I go 

But no— 

That faint cry afar doth say 

Gone are they 

Away from our alley. 
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NATURE OF HINDU MARRIAGE 


Dr. HERAMBA CHATTEIER SASTRI ° 


The ritual of marriage with the ancient Indian thinkers was very 
much complex and that was so perhaps because the great masses of 
people and races with divergent Jevels of culiure have largely contri- 
buted towards its evolution and development. 


To the Indian thinkers marriage has been conceived chiefly as 
a religions sacrament. Rather it may be called more a religious 
than a secular institution Sir T. Strange says in his Elements of 
Hindu Law !—* By no people is greater importance of religion atsached 
to marriage than by the Hindus.’ Other ingredients of ma-riage, 
for instance biological, socio-economical or any of the utilitarian in 
its significance are not so much stressed. It is not the satisfaczion of 
haman craving for sex passions and other psychic emotions associated 
with it that is sought for, but it is the fulfilment of a ritua. duty 
in its relation to the family and the spiritual world which looms large 
in its interpretation. It has therefore been justly observed ° that 
“Hindu marriage is primarily based on spirituality~-it being ceemed 
altogether as a creation of the spirit. In its entire significance it 
represents neither a phenomenon of subjective arbitariness nor a 
product of so-called natural law. The spiritual import of marriage 
is looked up to have been founded on some suprasensuous experience, 
which man, as he is constituted, can hardly discover for himself and 
it is for this belief that marriage as a religious institution is st pposed 
to have been introduced by the law of Divine Being, who regulates 
and conducts the destiny of the world.” 


Marriage involves sacred and onerous duties, In order to‘ acquire 
competence for discharge of tke religious duties associated with it, 
there is necessity for preparatory discipline. Our Vedic scriptu7es are 
replete with such directives as are calculated to endow one with the 
ihe capacities to develop moral and spiritual traits in his cLaracter 
in the householder’s scheme of life and lo subordinate the lowerself 
io the higher for the attainment of the final goal tbroughont life. 
Here marriage is the only sacrament through which one is baptised 

1 p. 35, 


2 Vide Prof. Krishnagopal Gosvami’s paper, Idealism in Hindu Marriage, published 
in Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXIX, April, 1941. 
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to the solemn status of householder, where he is called upon to dis- 
charge the high onerous duties in company with his wife, who is 
given the appellation of ‘dharmapatni’. In the words of Dr. A. C. 
Das*: “It is most solemn affair in a man’s or woman’s life, upon 
which depend his or her wordly and spiritual welfare and final eman- 
cipation from bonds that tie him or her down to the earth. It is 
certainly not a thing to be donned or doffed at one’s pleasure. It is 
an eternal bond that binds two souls together for ever and each suffers 
for other’s lapses and derelections. Jt is not a contract with them 
bui a sacrament and there-is no breaking away * or parting from the 
union,.”’ 

Marriage to the Hindus is regarded as the most important of all 
the Surhskaras, the numbers of which vary from two * to forty®. Of 
the four stages of life, called Aégrames’—Gdarhasthya 4srama is 
regarded as the best and fer its importance Bandhayana states that 
there is actually one Asrama and that is of the householder.* The 
principal reason behind this recognition of the Garhasthya asrama 
is this that a man can effectively discharge his duties in this stage 
of life. It is believed that a person is born with debts which he can 
repay by studenthood, by performing sacrifices and by procreating sons : 
‘Jiyamano vai brahmanastribhih (rnaih) rnavš jayate, brahmacaryena 
rsibhyo, yajñena devebbyah, prajayā pitrbhyah, esa va anrno yah 
putri yajva brahmacarivasi’. Tat. Sarùhitā, VI 3.10.5. 

On the contrary it is held that a sonless man has no abode in 
heaven after death Marriage under the circumstances is thus re- 
garded as alinost an essential duty for all excepting, of course, those 
who will adopt lifelong pupilage. According to Sastric point of view 
ibis incumbent that a person should always have affiliation with 
either of the four stages of life.” Probably this is one of the reasons 
why in event of wife’s death a person is required to go in for sacra- 
ment of marriage again in order to hava a wife as his associate for 
the discharge of household duties in place of a deceased one. He 


4 Rgvedic Culture, p. 885. 
3 Amokgo dharmavivahanam, Arthagadstra, III. 8. Jiyapatyorvibhigo na vidyate— 
Apas tamba Dharma Sūtra, 25.13 16-17. 
Vide Smrti Candrika, T p. 18. 
6 Gautama Dharma Sästra, VIII. 14-24. 
Caivara āśramā garhasthyamacaryakularh maucam vanaprasthyamiti—Apastamba 
Dharma Sutra, II. 9 91.1. 
8 Ekasramyam tvacirya apraiananatviditaresim—II. 6.29-31; Gautama, IIL. 1. 
Manu VI. £9. 
Naptitrasva lokostiti tat earve pagavo viduh—Aitarcya Brahmana, 33.1; cf, T. Brah- 
mana, TI. 2.2.6.—‘Ayaififyo vä esa yopatnikah’. 
19 Ana&srami na tisthettu ksanamekamapi dvijah. 
ASsramena vina tistban prayagcitt?- yate tvasau--Daksa, quoted 
by Udvahacandraloka. 
U Mrtabbarvena parivrajyavimukhena tvavasyam vivahintararh kartavyarh kafici- 
dapi kilam &égramenavasthine pratyaviyapatteli—Jbid, p. 131. 
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may however make it as a matter of option to resort to pravrajya. 
The net result of all these injunctions is that married life is an essen- 
tial and integral part of the household stage of existence (Garhasthya). 


The high conception of marriage in India can be,traced back to 
the time of the Vedas. The word vivdha finds place in the Tandya 
Mahãbrähmana™ where the word coneys the sense of co-operation. 
Heaven and earth were once together but later on they got separated 
and they proposed like this “let a marriage take place between 
us and Jet there be co-operation’. The Regvedic verses V. 
3.2 and V. 28.3 speak also of the harmony of husband and 
wife in worshipping of the gods. The wife has been described 
as the house in another place of the Rgveda.” The idea of 
co-operation has been carried further in the Satapatha Brihmana* 
that wife is half of one’s person, so before his getting a wife a man 
cannot be said to be full. The same idea is expressed in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka that a man becomes complete after securing a wife. 
Even the Mahabharata’® says that wife is half of a man—‘Ardham 
Bharyé manusyasya’. Therefore Brhaspati says that wife is an equal 
sharer with husband in religious and nonreligicus actions—‘Sarirav- 
dhar smrtš bharya, punyapunyaphale sama’. 

Al] these indicate as to how marriage is looked upon as a very 
important institutional discipline among the Hindus. 


With these few words of observation on the conception of Hindu 
marriage, let me now pass on to point out its characteristics. Several 
terms have been used to express the idea of marriage. In this con- 
nection we should see how far the Sanskrit equivalents fer marriage 
furnish any clue to the determination of the characteristics associated 
with if. The Revedic terms ‘Hastagrabha’ '’ “Bahatu’ +° have been 
explained by Sayana as signifying ‘vivaha’. Tbe term ‘vivaha’ is ` 
in wide vogue and is derived from the root ‘vah’ denoting carrying, 
This conveys a notion of ceremony when the girl is carried away from 
the house of her parents for induction into the house of her husband.* 


12 Trhau vai lokau sabastim tau viyantévabritam vivaham vivahavahai, saha návast- 
viti, VII. 10.1 (Bib. Indica). 

1 R.V., TIL, 538.4—'jayedastam’. _ 

H ë Y,?21.10—Ardho ha vë esa Stmano yajjāyā, tasrhdyyavajjiyam na vindate paiva 
tavat prajiyate asarvo hi tavadbhavati. 

15 1.9.5.—Tasmat purugo jayam vitva krtsnataramivatmainarh manyate. 

16 Adiparva, 74-40, 

u Hastagraibhasya didhisoh (panigrahanam kurvateh). R.v. 10,1.78 8. 
a = Tvastë duhitre vahatumh krnoti (vahaturh vabanaih vivaharh--Siyana), R.v, 

a 2 els 


* The term may be reminiscent cf the primitive custom of marriage by capture, 
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The term ‘udviha’’® also conveys the same sense The word ‘pari- 
naya), derived from the root ‘ni’ (to take) has a reference perbaps to 
the going round of fire by the grcom and tue bride. By the applica- 
tion of the term ‘upayama’*’ is mean: the acknowledgment of the 
bride as one’s own wife. The taking hold of the bride’s band is 
called ‘panigrabana’.** This may be a symbol of shouldering respon- 
sibility in regard to the newly-wedded bride. The root grah has some 
connection with marriage. The term parigraha means one who is 
taken in marriage—i.e., wife (cf. Kalidasa’s Abhijidna Sakuntalam 
Act IT). 

Each of these terine in its derivative sense connotes one or other 
characteristics of the ritual of marriage. But in the technical sense 
of the term all are in agreement to signify the totality of the acts of 
marriage among the Hindus.” 


As already stated, the rite of Hindu marriage is much complex 
by reason of its association with various details of ceremonies. It is 
difficult to find out which of the ceremonies is essential and conclu- 
sive. The task is fraught with further complications as there are 
diverse customs, varying from time to time and differing from place 
to place and family to family. But there are common features. 
Afgvalaiyana accordingly states in his Grhya Sūtra that most common 
of the rites are to be observed in marriage.** Manu here is of opinion 
that ihe incantations of inarriage leads to wifehood no doubt but 
marriage finds completion in the performance of the rite known as 
Saptapadi,™* where both the bride and the groom walk seven steps 
together in accompaniment of the reciting of incantation at each step. 
Medhatithi supports Manu’s view regarding Saptapadi.”* Kulliika- 
bhatta in one place has proclaimed tbe claim of ‘Vagdana’ as marriage 
proper. Raghunandana has explained the sloka of Manu, stating 
that the application of the word ‘nistha’ in Manu’s verse indicates 
that Panigrahana and etc. are but special rites of the marriage and 
wifehood grows even before the performance of tbe rite of Panigrahana 


as is evident from the story of Trigaike quoted by him.” There it 


1 Yaj. 1-52; Manu 3/8, 

20 Apariirka p. 91. 

21 Ibid., p. 91; Manu 3/11. 

22 Manu 3/48. 

23 Hvamupanayeanapanigrahanasavdavat parinayasavdopi dandinyayenaiva karma- 
samudaye sastresu prayujyate—Apariarka, p. 91. 

4 17.12. 

25 panigrahanika mantra niyatarh daralakganam. 

Tegarh nigthé tu vilieyd vidvadbhib saptame pade. 
Manu 8/2927. . 

36 Tasmin prakršnte kanyāyäh pade vodhurvanugayo nüsti unmadavatyapi bharya na 
tyajyi_ Medbatitbi’s commentary on Manu, 8/227. 

27 Vide Udvihatattvam, p. 16 (Caleutta Edition). 
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is said that the evilminded Triéañku caused disturbance to the incan- 
tations relating to ‘Panigrahana’ by stealing away the married wife 
of another. This shows that marriage takes place even before the 
rite of Panigrahana. . 

The ceremony of Panigrahana, t.e. taking hold of the bride's 
hand attended with the muttering of incantations** has been 


advocated by the Udvahacandraloka 2° as the marriage proper. 


Inspite of all these divergent opinions regarding the exact rite 
constituting. marriage, we must admit that none of the terms or 
rites stated above is sufficient to offer us a true explanation of what 
is exactly meant by marriage. 

It is only when we come to Raghunandana that an earnest 
attempt is found to be made to explain what marriage to a Hindu is. 
In his Udvahatatvam, this brilliant digestmaker has employed enough 
of his scholasticism and logic to explain the inner meaning of the 
verse of Manu,” that a girl who is noi of the same pinda 
and same gotra of one’s mother (maternal grandfather) and 
who is not of the same ‘pinda’ of one’s father, can be married 
rightly by a member of the twiceborn castes, 7.¢., Brahmin, Kesatriya 
and Vaisya. 


The word ‘darakarmani’ in the above guoted verse has been 
explained to mean such action asis conducive to the perpetration 
of wifehood (bharyatva-sampadake ‘karmani’). The term dara means 
wife and karma stands for the ceremonies illustrated in the Grhya 
Sitras. So the compound ‘darakarma means ceremonial act in 
relation to the bride whose status o? wifehood arises out of the said 
act. But such act cannot be other then admitting the bride to be 
one’s wife (Tacca karma grahanartipam). That a bride is taken in 
marriage to be one’s own wife follows also from the texts of other 
authorities namely Yama, Visnu *? and Sathvarta.** Then it comes 
to this that marriage is nothing but the acceptance conducive to 
wifehood.** 

Before marriage girls are generally termed as ‘Kany&’ and when 
the father or guardian of the girl gives her away in marriage to a 

3 R.V. 10. 85. 86,—*Grbhnšmi te saubhagatviya hastam, etc.’ 
20 Dads ca yš maturasagotra ca ya pitoh 
Sā prasast® dvijatinash dirakarmani maithune— | 
Manu 1115. 
31 Sadréanihareddaran—Quoted in Udvahatativam, p. 3. 
32 Atah parar samavyttah kuryaéddaraparigranam—Ibid., p. 3. 


33 Bharyarh vindeta. Ibid., p. 3. eo takes ot 
34 Bharyatvasampadakagrahanam vivahah. Ibid. p. 3. 
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bridegroom with the intention ihat the girl should be the wife of 
that groom and when there is reciprocity of recognition that the girl 
such offered is his wife then that particular type of recognition or 
acknowledgment may be designated as marriage proper. An object 
offered with an intention, should be accepted as such. Thus King 
Dagaratha gave his daughter Santa with the intention that she might 
be Lomapada’s daughter and she was accepted by Lomapad» 
accordingly. Again when that Santé was taken by the sage 
Rsyasrnga as wife, she was known as Rsyasrigabharya. As marriage 
is a sort of acceptance giving rise to the status of wifehood the 
bridegroom plays the role of an acceptor, t.e., the agent of acceptance, 
whereas the girl offered in marriage is an object of the act of 
acceptance. Acceptance involves acknowledgment. As this is a 
species of subjective phenomena it is inherent in the person who is 
the acceptor (groom). But there must be an object with reference 
to which such acknowledgment takes place. In marriage therefore 
the girl (Kanya) offered in marriage becomes an object of such 
acknowledgment. Ina transaction of marriage if is the male person 
who is said to marry as an agent of the act of marriage. ‘The 
female person takes merely a passive parl in if as an object of 
marriage. She on no circumstances can be said to marry in the 
sense In which a male person takes part in marriage. In the 
explanation offered fcr the common phraseolegy, viz., ‘Putravivaha’ 
‘Kanyavivaha’ and etc. the relationship is this that in the former 
compound ‘putra’ is related to ‘viviha’ in the sense of ‘Kartari’, 
while ‘Kanya’ is related in the sense of ‘Karman’. 


Such being the position, the use of the phrases like ‘Kanya- 
putra-vivahesu’ as in the Visnupurana can be easily explained.* 

Raghunandana’s definition of marriage, viz., ‘ Bharya-tvasam- 
pidaka-grahanarh? vivahah’ may involve certain fallacy from strict 
logical point of view. For, marriage is defined as a kind of accept- 
ance or acknowledgment leading to wifehood. But since wifehood 
is the result of such acceptance, the notions of marriage and wifehood 
‘sre interdependent. Thus without the knowledge of wifehood 
(bhirydtva) the sense of marriage becomes impossible and likewise 
the idea of wifehood is not possible without the idea of marriage. 
This is nothing but to beg the question. Such a fallacious position 
is called the fallacy of mutual interexpectance (Itaretarasrayadosa), 


35 Ata eva kanydputravivahesviti Visnupurincktam sangacchate—Udvahatattvam, 
r. 3. 
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Raghunandana ingeniously meets the position by saying thas in the 
proper definition of marriage, the attribute ‘bharyatva’ should not 
be included. The precise definition as modified by him is thus: 
‘Sampadaka grahanarh vivahah’,i.e. marriage is an acceptance 
which establishes or accomplishes a fact. But the nature of that 
fact which is nothing but wifebood follows as a matter of course. 
The attribute ‘bharyatva’ is thus merely descriptive. It has nothing 
to do with the definition itself.°° 


Hence in a marriage cognizance relating to acknowledgment plays 

a dominant role. Such cognition as already explained mainly rests in 
the groom who by such acceptance affiliates the girl to be his wife. 
This acknowledgment relating to marriage grows tbrough the 
observance of several rites, major and minor, beginning with 
Badhivaragunapariksa and ending with Devakotthipana and Mandapo- 
dvasana.*’ Medhatithi states that the ceremony ends with Saptarsi- 
darsana and is a composite rite constituting several stbordinate 
elements which must be done in order fixed by religious texts.”* 
The acceptance of the girl as wife being the sole factor in marriage, 
all other names and designation for marriage simply refer to one 
or other aspect of the rituals of marriage, namely parigrahana, 
Saptarsidargana, etc. Marriage is a sacrament which gives rise to 
the status of wife and husband. In Hindu society sazramental 
discipline must be observed and certain sastric rituals are to be 
necessarily performed to lead to the recognition of the said status of 
husband and wife. It is in this connection that we notice so many 
ceremonies and rituals of marriage, a detailed study of which need 
not detain us here. Just to give an outline, the socalled rites may 
be classified under three heads. Some of these as Badhitivaraguna- 
pariksa, varapresana, vagdéna, etc. may be considered as preliminary, 
while ceremonies like Panigrahana, Homa, Saptapadi, etc form the 
central or essential part and ceremony like seeing the polestar may 
be described as subsequent to central rites. With reference to the 
essential rites all sūtrakāras agree though divergence is xoticed in 
respect of their order of performance. Agvalayana enioins the 
performance of the rites which are very common.” 

3 Bharyatvasya svariipasadvideganatvena netaretaragrayadosah, Ibid., p. 3. 

37 Vide Mm. P. V, Kane’s History of Dharmagastra, Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 621-088. 

38 Kah punarayath vivaho nime. Upayatah präptayāh kanyāyāh darekaranarthah 


gathskarah  setikartavyafigah  saptarsidargaraparyantah pénigralanalaksanah 
Medhatithi’s Commentary on Manu ITI/23 


3 1.7. 1-2 
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Of the preliminary rites vagdina assumes the character of a 
promise on the part of the father or guardian of the bride. This is a 
sort of agreement which is hardly revoked. The people of India 
did not like to dishonour it. This might have fostered a custom to 
treat vagdina as a véry sacred rife and as good as marriage. Such 
notion is vouchsafed by Medhatithi and Kullaka, But this rite does 
not constitute marriage proper for Ydajfiavajkya permits revocation 
of such apreement of betrothal in the case where better groom is 
available.*° 

The rite of Panigrahana where the groom takes hold of the hand 
of the bride along with incantations may be viewed as a ceremonial 
recognition of the bride as his wife. Such custom obtains in some 
form or other in other parts of the world too. According to some 
authorities Panigrahana serves to create the status of wifehood. 
The holding of hand to them is probably a symbol of accepting the 
bride as one’s wife. The Udvaha Candidloka*! brings out the 
importancs of this aspect of the rite. | 


Saptapadi is the rite in which the groom causes the bride to 
place forward her right step one after another for seven times 
along with recital of incantations. One of the verses read out at the 
time is significant.** In it the girl is addressed to become his partner 
and comrade in all walks of life. The placing of footsteps symbolises 
joint march of husband and wife towards the new station of life, 
namely that of householder. It is in the ceremony of Saptapadi- 
gamana that marriage which begins with incantations attending 
pinigrahana aitains completion. The text of Manu is clear on the 
point and tae commentaries of Medhatithi and Kullika hold that 
marriage once concluded with Saptapadigamana will on no account be 


dissolved.*” 


40 Dattimapi haret pürvarh éreyaseet vara dvrajet. 
Yaj, Satie. 1/65 
u Dp. 8. 
42 Sakhā saptapadi bhava sakliyarh te gameyam 
Sakbyath te mā yosah sakhyamh te m& yosthyih 
Mantrabrahmanam, 1/12/18 
43 Vide their commentaries on Manu Samhita VIT/227. 


THE. BEING OF THE, ERRONEOUS OBJECT 


Dr. P. S, Sasrri, M.A., M.Lrer., Pg.D., M.P. 


University of Saugor, Saugor 


1. The Prabhakara system of Mīmānsā explains the nature of 
the erroneous cognition in pure realistic terms. It is argued that the 
erroneous cognition is due to the impression or trace or image left 
by a prior perception. The sense organ is in contact with one object 
and there is the knowledge of some other object. Such an immediate 
knowledge can be no other than one involving memory. Any know- 
ledge which is mediated by memory is calle] inference, analogy and 
the like. That is, there are only two main sources of knowledge. 
One is direct and immediate experience which is true; and the other 
is memory. There can be no third source called the knowledge of 
appearence or the knowledge through appearance. 

The eye is in contact with nacre and we have the knowledge of 
silver. This is the knowledge of the remembered silver. In erro- 
neous cognition the awareness of the content as being the remembered 
one is suppressed. It is some specific defect or condition or limitation 
that is responsible for the awakening of the memory image of a 
specific object when the sense organ is in contact with another. The 
limitation or defect does not allow the sense organ to reveal the specific 
nature of the object. It is due to this defect that we fail to distin- 
guish the perceived content from the remembered content. The 
latter arises immediately after the contact with the former. Just 
as two trees which are far away are apprenended as one, so here both 
the apprehensions are taken to constitute a single apprehension. This 
is an illusion resulting from the initial failure to distinguish. 

When we see z and remember y, the y-ness is given up, and only 
its similarity with z is considered. From the perceived z we distin- 
guish the y, and we have the experience which taken the form of ‘I 
remember...’ Here the memory is sappressed. We remember 
silver when we pereesive nacre because of a similarity between the two. 
But does not the nacre have the greatest similarity with another 
nacre? Then, why do we not remember that? One can only say 
that this is due to some defect or other in the sense organ. There is 
the suppression of memory and we are unable to distinguish it. We 
cannot say that the perceived object distinguishes itself from the 
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remembered, since the defect does not allow the sense-organ to be 
the means of revealing the specific nature of the object. 

It is said that we have memory and perception. These two do 
not arise at the same moment. They come one after another. The 
prior knowledge is mediated by the other and as such it cannot bring 
about a direct conation. That is, neither a mere general cognition 
of the ‘this’, nor a mere specific cognition of the ‘silver’, can bring 
about a conation. A conation needs both these ; and where we have 
both, we can have an erroneous cognition. And can it be true? 


Here the entire responsibility is thrown on the defect of the sense 
organ. This defect, we are told, prevents us from distinguishing the 
perceived content from the remembered oue. They arise immediately 
one after the other. It is this quick succession which has no duration 
that is the cause of the conation. 


But we do have the experience that this is silver. Here we do 
recognise the unity of the ‘this’ and the ‘silver’. Such a unity is 
itself a case of illusion ; for two entities wkich are distinct, cannot 
be equated. In all such cases only a part of the past experience is 
remembered and this is determined by the strength of the defect con- 
cerned. Tt is always from the nature of the effect that we can gather 
how much of the past experience is remembered It is the suppres- 
sion of the knowledge of the memory that resnlt in the illusion of 
the unity of the two factors’. Instead of assuming the awareness of 
unity as the cause of the erroneous cognition, it is better to assume 
the lack of discrimination. 


2. To say that one thing appears as another is opposed to our 
conscious experience A mere positive existent alone caunot give 
rise to an erroneous apprehension ; for, in such a case, al] would be 
either valid or erroneous apprehensions. We cannot also say that 
there is a causal relation between a thing and its appearance. For 
the cognition of form we require not only the form but also the sense 
organ ; but the sense organ is not the cause of the form. My present 
cognition, Moreover, cannot have ag its object either something of 
yesterday or some other thing of tomorrow; nor can its object be 
something that is far away. As such the ground of the appearance 
must be sought in that which appears.. That which appears is only 
the silver, not the nacre. This appearance is found to be an erro- 
neous one. That is, whatever appears as the object of the cognition 
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need not necessarily be true or real ;? and yet we cannot deny the 
existence of that which we apprehend. 


The sense organs have the power to give rise to valid knowledge. 
They cannot possibly be the instruments of erroneous cognition. 
The seed of a mango cannot give rise to any lant other than 
a mango. We may say that the sense organs can be the instruments 
of erroneous cognition, only when they are associated with 
certain defects like jaundice. Buta defect can put an end to the 
power of the cause; it cannot transform one cause into another. 
A defective mango seed does not issue into a ficus Indica.* If 
a certain means of cognition cannot give rise to a valid knowledge 
which it can give, then there can be no knowledge at all. 


We cannot also admit that every cognition is invalid or erroneous. 
Such a view will land us in pure scepticism. On ibe other hand, we 
have to accept the intrinsic validity of a cognition. How can we 
then aceou:t for these socalled erroneous apprebensions? When we 
have the cognition that ‘this is silver’, we have really two cognitions, 
One is the actual experience and the other comes from memory. The 
this refers to the actual object of perception and due to some defect 
we do not apprehend it as having its own nature. We teke it as 
the mere this; and because of its similarity with something else we 
apprehended earlier, the this awakens the memory of that similar 
object. The pastness of the similar object is dropped due to a defect 
and it appears as the present one.° This does not mean zhat the 
error is due to the intervention of memory since we apprehend the 
this directly.’ 

The rope appears as the snake. When we apprehend it asa 
snake, our cognition has its ground not in the snake but in tke rope. 
Since a blind man cannot cognise it as a snake, and since the eye 
can come into contact only with an actual existent, we have tc accept 
that we perceive the rope only.* We construct mentally a knowledge 
of the rope by integrating it to our idea of a snake.* This »ecomes 
erroneous precisely because we do not apprehend the distinction 
between these two ideas. We apprehend the mere form anc ignore 
the relevant differences. The perception of the rope makes us aware 
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of its similarities with the snake; and then arises a cognition which 
does not apprehend the distinction between the two, and which is 
added by our memory.’* Thus when the sense organ is in contact 
with one object we have the cognition of another object; and this is 
not a perceptual apprehension.” It is an erroneous cognition in so 
far.as it does not apprehend the given. Error is the absence of the 
apprehension of the given.’* The similarity between the given and 
the appearance does not allow us to apprehend their distinction or 
exclusion. The subsequent negation operates on the identity we 
effect between these distinct entities.14 

3. Let us consider this view. That which was a snake is a 
rope. This identity is basic to erroneous apprehension,'’ for we do 
not lave the awareness of the this and another awareness of the 
snake. The real existent is the rope given in perception and 
apprehended asa snake. The actual properties of the rope, however, 
do not become the properties of the snake; and yet the apprehended 
snake cannot be other than the rope.” In other words, the ‘this’ 
in ‘this is a snake’ is not treated by us as something other than the 
snake.*® The predicate here only makes the subject explicit ; 1° and 
as such there is the awareness that the sense organ notices the snake, 
though it cannot normally come into contact with the non-existent.” 
The snake is in apposition with the this.” A mere non-apprehension 
of the difierence between apprebension and recollection or between 
their objects cannot account for this apposition. Moreover, our 
activities and the designations that we give are always based on 
apprehension, never on non-apprehension.”® 

Do we have two separable characters in this cognition? The 
property of silver which is attributed to the nacre does not differ 
from the given nacre, nor can it be identical with it. The nacre 
which is real is not the same as the inexplicable silver that appears.” 
Still this appearance of silver must be one of the aspects of the 
nacre. Thus the lotus may have a shade of red and another shade 
of blue, and yet as revealed by the rays of the sun it is apprehended 
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only as blue while it may appear red in the night. The different 
times and places give rise to mutually exclusive characters. At 
any one given time, there is only one character. 


The object that actually exists does not have iis own form during 
the erroneous apprehension. The form of the attributed content 
transforms the form of the given ; and the given comas to acquire 
the predicated form. The content predicated does not acquire a form 
here, because such a content is not the content of the given. And 
during the erroneous apprehension there does not exist the real rope.” 
When the given is only a rope and we predicate the character of a 
snake to it, we are not aware of the character of the rope. That ib 
is a rope arises later in time. The two mutually exclusive predicates 
do not belong to the same time but to two different times. And 
the present perceived content of silver can only be the praseni reality 
of silver. It takes this silver to be the real silver,” not a mental 
one. We cannot therefore say that there is no error at ali.” There 
is error and it is closely bound to the zime series. Apart from the 
time series, we cannot hold to the reality or unreality of the 
erroneous object. This is more evident when we come to negate the 
earlier apprehension. 

4, The Prabhakara, however, insists that what is negated later 
is neither the silver, nor the this, but the silver which is not discri- 
minated from the this. The appearance of silver cannot have its 
ground in the nacre because nacre appears as nacre and silver as 
silver. Nor does the nacre function as the ground of silver in so far 
as both partake of existence ; for, iu such a case not only silver, but 
every existent entity must appear when the given is only nacre. The 
nacre is not the cause of the appearance of silver, since the sense 
organs too can be treated as the cause of such an appearance. The 
ground of the appearance of silver is not nacre because nacre does 
not appear as nacre during the apprehension. Moreover, the sense- 
organs have the ability to give rise to valid"cognitions. How can we 
therefore treat them as giving rise to an erroneous apprehension? ° 

This apprehension, it is said, is based on a certain similarity. 
When a sandy area appears as a sheet of water, or when a rope 
appears as a snake, the cause of the appearance is a similarity between 
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the actual thing and what it appears to be *° A mosquito does not 
appear to be an elephant. But do we not have a white patch 
appearing as yellow, à sweet substance tasting bitter?*’ Even in 
such cases we bave similarity. The rays of light proceed from the 
eyes and come into contact with the yellow rays that are in the light 
outside ; and they appr hend the white patch as envelop*d by these 
yellow rays which have nothing to do with the white patch that we 
see. Such instances clearly show that the sense-data are as much 
dependent upon the mind as upon the exterral universe.” 

it is true when sweet substance touches the palate, we begin 
experiencing the bilious secretions accumulating on the tongue. Here 
instead of referring the bitterness to the glandular secretions, we 
refer them to the sweet substance. The similarity lies in not appre- 
hending the absence of any relation betweea the sweet substance and 
the bitterness of the taste.** This does not imply that similarity 
alway: involves an erroneous apprebension. On the contrary it means 
that wherever there is an erroneous apprehension, there is bound to 
be at ils source soine similarity or other. This explanation will hold 
good of the cases of erroneous apprenension lke the perception of two 
moous and of the fire brand.** Consequently a rope can appear as a 
snake, never as an elephant.*” 

Bul is similarity necessary in the case of error? Passion, anger, 
fear, madness, dreams and such other phenomena may so dominate 
the mind as to make it apprehend something other than the giver, 
even if the given and the apprehended do not resemble one another,”® 
Still it is quite likely that the given has a variety of aspects, of which 
one is cognised as the fundamental characteristic ; it becomes an 
erroneous apprehension because this basic character belongs to some- 
thing else.” In such cases similarity is aided by the defective factors 
involved in the cognition.*® 

That a defective cause can give rise to an etfect which it would 
not otherwise produce can be established from certain instances.” 
A Vetra seed scorched in wild fire does emerge as a plantain; and the 
bhasmaka disease does make a man more hungry and thirsty than 
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usual.*° Such defects that are accidental are invariably present in 
every erroneous cognition.*? But the defect should not ba construed 
as the cause of the appearance. It is true that whenever there is an 
erroneous apprehension, there is some defect or other present. And 
a Mere co-existence or co-presence cannot be transformed into a causal 
relation. Nor can we say that a defect is capable of obliterating the 
distinction between a percept and a memory-image. At least in the 
apprehension of two moons, we do not have any such confusion or 
mixing up. 

5. The Prabhaikara, however, argues that error arises when we 
do not cognise the this and silver as non-related, that is when we do 
not discriminate between a perceptual apprehension and memory.” 
When I use the word ‘I’ to mean the self and say ‘I am a man,’ I 
have the nonapprehension of non-relation involving. two apprehen- 
sions—the I and the man. Here the elements to be distinguished 
do not include memory. In the dream cognition, which is erroneous, 
I have only a subject experiencing and there are no two apprehended 
things. This should imply the validity and reality of all dream 
cognitions In the dream if I see something blue, this blue must 
be identical with me since there are no objects at all in that state. 
In other words we cannot speak of the nondiscrimination between the 
apprehended and the remembered. Nor can the nondiscrimination 
be between two recollections, since everything would then have to be 
presented as mediate. But an erroneous cognition is an immediate 
apprehension. That which negates this is equally well an imme- 
diacy. The subsequent negation that ‘this is not silver’ would negate 
the previous perceptually apprehended silver; ` and at the same 
time it is said to imply the reality of the recollected silver which is 
now distinguished from the given. Such a negation operates on the 
suppression of our awareness of the memory-image. 

Let us follow these facts a little closely. The subsequent nega- 
tion is a cognition ; and as such it is a positive or assertive knowledge. 
Such a knowledge can never be directed to the removal or elimination 
of an object. The negation, then, is not capable of eliminating an 
object that is apprehended earlier. It can only remind us of the fact 
that the object of the earlier cognition is not the object of that cogni- 
tion. The negation enables us to apprehend that the object of the 
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earlier cognition does not exist now. It provides a ground different 
from that of the earlier cognition.** It is a negation which does admit 
that there was an object which was apprehended, though it is not 
real. This leads ns to the question of validity. 


While having the erroneous apprehension, do I take it to be 
similar to a valid cognition? If I take it to be similar, it should give 
rise to a successful activity like the valid cognition. When I take x 
to be similar to y, and when I am in search of y, I do not go after x. 
Likewise when I know that my cognition of silver is similar to a valid 
cognition and when [ am in search of silver, I should not run after 
nacre. When I move to the object it is with the conviction that it 
is silver. I predicate the character of silver to the given. If this 
silver is merely a recollected one, it cannot make me go near the | 
object which is not silver. It is the this as silver which brings about 
my activity. I cannot desire a recollected silver and run after a per- 
ceived nacre. I can do so only when what I perceive is silver. By not 
apprehending the difference between silver and nacre, I attribute the 
character of the silver to the nacre; and since I have a knowledge of 
the utility of this silver, and since I have apprehended the this as 
silver, I go near it.4° The discriminatory knowledge may be suppres- 
sed during the apprehension. But the silver and the nacre are not 
both true of the same given. The silver does not belong to the place 
where it seems to be.“ Yetit is not a floating idea appearing here 
and now. 


6. We cognise an object as silver and say that this is silver. 
Then alone we proceed to take it up. Does this activity arise from 
our non-apprehension of the difference between the perceived this and 
the remembered silver, or from our apprehension of their identity? 
When we act, we have an awareness of what we are going to obtain. 
If the given is appreher.ded as being silver, then this silver has no- 
thing to do with memory. It is merely the apprehension of an entity 
as having a character which does not belong to it. Jt is first and 
foremost a direct perceptual cognition.“* But if the given is appre- 
hended as being the this, the problem of the non-apprehension of 
difference does not arise; nor does it set one to act. If [ am in 
search of a mango tree, the perception of a tree as a tree alone does 
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not make me go near it and pick up its fruits; for I do not have the 
knowledge that it is a mango tree.” Itis not the general idea that 
arises even in error. There is always the apprehension of a specific 
determinate content, and it is taken as the content of an existent. 

My knowledge that this is silver can be valid only of silver, not 
of the mother of pearl. If the given is only the mother of pearl, my 
cognition of silver cannot have its ground in the given. If soznehow 
I combine a recollection of silver with the perceived this anc! treat 
them as identical what kind of activity does it give rise to? Til 
am aware that that is silver and that this is the mother of pearl, I 
distinguish one from the other; and this distinction does not give 
rise to an activity similar to the previous one. A difference :n the 
activity presupposes a difference in the cognition while demanding 
equal status to both the cognitions. 

7. Whether we accept or deny discrimination, the sukject is 
bound to have cognitions that may not be valid.°° If erroneous appre- 
hension arises from the non-apprehension of difference, the non-appre- 
hension of non-difference should lead to a valid cognition. This non- 
apprehension need not make us cognise a snake only when the given 
is a rope. Anything should give rise to the cognition of a snake, if 
all that is required is a mere absence of discrimination.’ The theory 
of non-discrimination is in fact analogous to Leibniz’s doctr:ne of 
the identity of the indiscernibles. It is actually a doctrine of the 
non-identity of the indiscernibles ; and it is brought forth to account 
for the non-apprehension of difference between two entities or between 
two cognitions. This can only mean that we interpret one object 
as another. We give the character or content of one object to another 
existent ; and the difference between the two then fails to be appre- 
hended. If this non-apprehension is actually the absence of appre- 
hension, there can be neither error nor truth. 

8. What is the actual object cognised during error? It cannot 
be argued that the nacre is not the object of cognition, though it does 
not appear to usas the nacre. If the argument implies that the nacre 
is not the ground for the cognition of silver, we fail to explain the 
meaning of the ‘this’ in ‘this is silver.’ If if means that the ‘this’ | 
which is the given is not the ground, we falsify the existence of the 
things that we apprehend.** Nor can we say that error arises from 
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the apprehension of the this as a mere uriversal, since such an appre- 
hension does not invariably become erroneous. There cannot be a 
specific character and a general character for an object. One object 
cannot have twe characters called the characters of the nacre and the 
character of a similarity with silver. If it has two characters, the 
subsequent negation must refer to both; or it must refer to one exclud- 
ing the other explicitly. On the other hand, we cognise the nacre 
as a specific object.°° The epistewic act epprehends the this and also 
the content; and the two together evoke only one specific idea to 
characterise the given.®’ It is not merely the stick-plus-water that is 
really bent. This situation includes the sense-organs and brain of the 
observer besides other details ; °° and yet there is a unitary datum. 


9. What is the actual meaning of the erroneous cognition? It 
is a form of knowledge. It is also true thet all cases of the absence 
of knowledge are not erroneous. 


When there is a conation with referenze to one object, there arises 
@ cognition which is the cause of conation directed towards another. 
Can this be the meaning? Then we should note that there are 
cognitions where we have objects with reference to which there is 
no conation ; nor is there any immediate sublation. How can we 
treat them as cases of illusion? 

Can we take error to be the absence of discrimination between 
the many present cognitions? Take the cognition, ‘this is silver’. 
The ‘this’ is not a synonym of silver. They are two words and the 
two are clearly distinguished because they are not synonyms. 
Further, there is memory also. Hence we cannot say that we have 
here an illusion arising out of the non-discrimination between the 
general cognition called ‘this’ and the cognition of the specific content 
called ‘silver’. When one admits the knowledge of difference between 
the ‘this’ and the silver, and when he canaot recognise that this is 
only one knowledge, he cannot bring in the plea regarding the non- 
discrimination of the general cognition from the specific. 

Further, is this difference the nature of the object? Or is it a 
property of the object? It cannot be the former; for, when the 
object is apprehended, its difference too is apprehended, and then 
there is no non-discrimination. With regard to the second alternative, 
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it may be argued that difference can manifest itself as mutual exclu- 
sion, or as the apprehension that there are two or more cognitions. 
And only when we have the specific knowledge that the terms are 
mutually exclusive or that they are two, we can have discrimination. 


Even this is not possible. Consider the sentences ‘bring the cow 
with the stick’. Here the cow is in the accusative case, and the 
stick is in the instrumental. Their syntactical relations are different; 
and the cow is also distinct from the stick. If we were to apply the 
definition of discrimination given above, this stalement would be a 
case of error arising from non-discrimination. But if it is said that 
there is an implicit awareness of difference, the same holds good of 
the expression ‘this is silver’. Since the words are not synonymous, 
we have to accept implicit difference here too; and then it cannot 
be an error arising from non-discrimination. Otherwise there must 
be the non-apprehension of the distinction between the general and 
the specific forms; and then the cognition ought to be merely ‘this 
is’, or merely ‘silver is’, and never ‘this is silver’. 

[s there non-discrimination between two objects both of which 
appear? It cannot be the non-discrimination between two apprehend- 
ed forms since there must be the apprehension of distinction arising 
from the rejection of synonymity. It cannot also be the non-diseri- 
mination between two objects both of which do not appear; for, in 
deep sleep there is such a non-discrimination. Hence non-discrimina- 
tion cannot be the nature of error. 


Tt may be said that error merely results from the non-discrimina- 
tion between the many cognitions. Is this an explanation of erroneous 
cognition? Or is error of the nature of perception-cum memory? Or 
is it something that does not need the aid of the awareness of the 
unity of the perceived existent with the apprehended content? There 
is the knowledge of nacre which is the ground of silver. The nacre 
totally excludes the silver. Js error then the incompatibility of the 
content with the ground? | 


Of these four alternatives the first is too wide. Consider the 
expression ‘a black cow’. Here are two contents which are not only 
not discriminated but even related; and yet it does not express an 
erroneous apprehension. We cannot accept the second alternative; 
for in ‘I ama man’, we have the non-discrimination between only 
two cognised contents, and yet it can be a case of error. Even the 
third is not satisfactory. Where we do not distinguish tbe cognitions 
of the various objects, we may have to rocognise error. In the aware- 
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ness of the unity of the ‘this’ with the apprehended content there is 
no such discrimination. But there canaot be an awareness of unity 
since the ground, which such a unity requires, is taken to be absent 
in erroneous cognition, One cannot maintain that a relation like 
that existing between quality and substance is the ground for such 
a unity; for, in the case of recognition we have an identical ground. 
Even a relation of similarity cannot be the ground for the cognition 
‘this is silver’. 

The fourth alternative is equally unsatisfying. If error is 
sublaied by the knowledge of discrimination, the object of the 
negation must be the silver which totaily excludes or negates the 
nacre which is its ground. But in ‘this is silver’, the ‘this’ is the 
object of the general cognition and it is distinguished from the silver 
which is the specific content. Likewise in ‘the whiteness of the pot’, 
the possessive clearly differentiates the pot from the whiteness. A 
similar discrimination can be had even in ‘this is silver’. Then both 
the cognitions will have to stand on the same level. 

When it is said that error is the failure to distinguish between 
perception and memory, there is anothsr defect. We can as well 
say that the perceived content is capable of making the remembered 
silver give up its specific content of silver. Why can it not thus 
distinguish itself from the perceived content? One might reply 
that this is because there is no apprehension of difference. But if 
the merely perceived nacre is different from silver, then the dis- 
tinction implied by ihis difference will be of the form of nacre or of 
the form of silver; there can be no other form. Then the form of 
difference, which is perceived, ought to be distinctly apprehended. 

Is the cognition of difference merely the knowledge of silver 
which is the contrary of the given? Then the cognition of this 
silver implies also the cognition of difference. Then we have the 
cognition of the given, the apprehension of a content which is the 
contrary of the given, and the cognitior of the difference. Then 
even the difference ought to be apprehended distinctly. i 

Let us admit that both the given and its contrary are apprehen- 
ded. They are mutually exclusive and as such they make us ap- 
prehend a third calied difference between the two. Prior to our 
apprehension of the difference there is the apprebension of the two 
terms. Before we perceive the diference, these two are undis- 
tinguished; and this will be a case of error. Consequently all know- 
ledge will have to be erroneous. We cannot say that in mere ap- 
prehension there is no difference of the nacre from the silver; for, 
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then we have the cognition of the identity of the ‘this’ with the 
silver. Thus the awareness of an identity will have to be the ground.”® 


10. Let us consider memory a little closely. We perceive 
x and observe its similarity with y which is remembered. Here the 
difference of x is euppressed, and its identity alone is taken into 
account. Likewise the perceived nacre can give up its specific 
difference and yield only its identity with silver. It might be replied 
that the awareness of the memory image as being a memory-image is 
suppressed. But what is this awareness of the memory-image? It can- 
not be memory, for when memory is suppressed there is the possibility 
of the very absence of knowledge. Nor can it be different from 
memory; for, when that which is different from memory js suppressed, 
how can the complete knowledge that has arisen refuse to bring about 
the discrimination in its objects? Can we not define it as that 
which involves the space and time of the previous experience, or that 
which is referred to as ‘that’ ? In the case of recognition we appre- 
hend the ‘this’ as the ‘that,’ and we are also aware of remembering 
the time and place of the earlier cognition. With all these appre- 
hensions, w8 are unable to distinguish the ‘that’ from the perceived 
‘this.’ Further, the integration of the past experience Goes not take 
place when we are remembering. As Padmapada says, the knowledge 
acquired in the past cannot become an object now by being an 
adjective of the perceived. The past knowledge is capable of giving 
rise to the impression or image of the object. This knowledge cannot 
be an object to itself. The previous knowledge has only an object 
as its object. That is, knowledge has an object other than itself 
and it cannot be its own object. With reference to that object which 
was not an object in the previous knowledge, there cannot arise any 
memory; for, ajl memory involves an impression or image based on 
a prior experience. Experience and memory of that experience have 
only an identical object. The impression or image that came into 
existence because of the mere experience does not have the power 
to give rise to a specific memory. That is, memory which is the 
product of an experience, has the same object as that experience. 
They both refer to the same object. Memory which arises from the 
knowledge of a mere object can have that object alone as its object. 
[t cannot bave as its object that knowledge which was not the object 
of the previous knowledge. Otherwise from the apprehension of a 
blue thing, we may have to obtain the memory of a vellow thing. 
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Here we are faced with a difficulty. Take the cognitions ‘this 
pot is known’ and ‘I remember this known pot.’ In the first we have 
the pot as the object; and in the second the object is the known pot 
or the knowledge of the pot. Here we do find that the knowledge 
which is not an object in the first cognition has become an object in 
the second which records memory. Has not knowledge then become 
its own object? Is this not a fact of our experience? 


This is only an apparent difficulty. In the previous experience 
the object is cognised. Then a properly cailed knowability, according 
to the Mimansaka, arises in the object, and the object is known. 
This knowability is the middle term which enables us to infer its 
cause, viz., the knowledge which bas ito ground in the self. The 
impression left by this inferential knowledge gives rise to memory 
which makes us apprehend the object experienced. The memory of 
the object is determined only by the apprehension of the object. The 
knowledge of the object has its memory thai arises from the earlier 
cognition. Thus the knowledge ‘this is a pot’ has its own specific 
memory where the object is the pot. On the other hand the know- 
ledge ‘this pot is known’ has its memory in ‘2 remernber this known 
pot or the knowledge of the pot’. This memory cannot arise from 
the first cognition; for, each cognition has iis own specific memory 
attached to it. 


First, we have the memory of the object. After this there may 
arise another memory taking the form ‘I remember the pot that is 
known’. ‘The latter*arises after the former and it has its own specific 
object. But that which is present in the erroneous cognition is the 
memory of the object as indistinguishable from perception. It is 
not the latter one. As such Padmapada staies, memory apprehends 
the object in itseif and not the object along with the knowledge of 
the object. Only that much of the object as such, or that much of 
the object along with the knowledge revealed by the previous cogni- 
tion, is made manifest by memory. Memory does not make manifest 
the knowledge which is its basis and source. 


From the mere knowledge of the object there arises an impression 
or image because of which we have memory. This object is merely 
or purely an object. Any other object is a qualified or specific object. 
The memory of the object has only the object as its object. By the 
memory of the object we mean that cognition which arises from the 
impression that is left by the knowledge of the object as such ; and 
that cognition which inferentially or mediately arises from the 
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impression or image is another memory distinct from the previous 
one. 

‘I remember the known pot’. Is this the memory of the object? 
Or is it another distinct memory? Padmapada brings in a fruitful 
discussion on syntax to answer this problem. While we go through 
the words in a sentence each word gives its meaning. This meaning 
remains as a remembered content till we come to the end of the 
sentence. When we have the memory of the object from the word, 
we do not find it fused with the knowledge as such: From tbe werd 
we can have a memory because there is in the word thas power by 
which we can apprehend the object. We cognise a word ard remem- 
ber the object. The worl refers to its meaning. The power of the 
word brings about a relation between meaning and memory. 

Leaving this aside we can say that any knowledge that takes the 
form ‘I remember that....’ arises at times with reference to the 
object and also with reference to the time, but not everywhere. Tha 
experience of “I remember’ is apprehended by the explicit mention 
of the verb ‘remember’. The ‘I remetnber’ is a specific immediate 
experience which involves remembering, the thing remembered, and 
the person who remembers. Or it may be taken to be an inferential 
knowledge involving these three factors. In either way it is not 
the ‘I remember’ that distinguishes memory from perception. To 
have the experience ‘I remember’, I should already know that it 
is a case of memory; otherwise I cannot say ‘T remember’. To 
know that itis a case of memory, I should know that the other 
experience is a perceptual one involving a percipient the perceived 
and the act of perceiving. That is, even prior to the memory, I 
should know that there is a perceptual experience which differs from 
this memory experience. Therefore I cannot have either the imme- 
diate experience of memory which is distinct from the perceptual 
one, or the inferentia] cognition of memory which is distinct from 
the inferred knowledge of -perception. I cannot have this or that 
unless I cognise that this experience or that cognition Ciffers from its 
perceptual correlate; for, the “I remember” and the “I infer’ are 
determined by the apprehension of the specific meaning of the given. 
Hence even before I have the experience of ‘I remember’, I should 
be knowing the difference between perception and memory. I cannot 
bring in the ‘I remember’ as pointing out the difference to me for the - 
first time. 

Both the experience and the memory thereof refer to the same 
object. The impression left by the experience gives rise to memory; 
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and the function of memory is only to make the object manifest. 
Both involve the impressions of the prior experiences. But in memory 
it is the impression that brings forth the awareness of the object. 
In the perceptual experience, on the other hand, there is also the 
activity of the sense-organ. They have an identical object, and yet 
ihey arise from different causes. 

Memory and the inferential knowledge have the same object. 
Both are based on the same impressions. Memory is said to have 
the form of reference to ‘that’. Does this mean the object as qualified 
by the place and time which are not the kere and the now? Or 
does if mean tbe integration of the previous experience? Or does 
it mean that which has arisen from the impressions left by the pre- 
vious experience? The first alternative is common also to inference. 
Regarding the second alternative, we have to ask whether it is the 
integration of the mere previous experience, or it is the integration 
of that knowledge which is its cause. The former is common also 
to inferential cognition, while the latter is common to the knowledge 
that arises from any sentence. The sentence ‘there are flowers on 
the banks of the river’, gives the apprehension of the knowledge about 
those flowers. Here too we have the integratioc of the knowledge 
which is its cause. 

Hence we may have to admit the third alternative that memory 
is that which arises from the impression left by an experience, Then 
we have to recognise that memory is different from an inferential 
cognition since the former arises only from the impression. Even 
this is unacceptable. In order to assume the suppression of any 
entity due to some defect, there ought to be an additional something 
in the cognition. This additional something is found ueither in the 
apprehension nor in the object °° 

11. Consider dream cognition. Is it a case of error where there 
is non-diserimination (a) between two perceived entit.es or (b) between 
a perceived entity and a remembered one, or (c) between two remem- 
bered entities? (a) The cognition of blue here caunot be different 
from the cognising self; and since we do not cognise the blue that 
is different from the self, the first alternative stands rejected. (b) In 
the cognition of blue, since the blue is not different from the self, 
we may have to say ‘I am blue’; and this is absurd. The ‘I’ is 
immediately apprehended and the ‘blue’ is the remembered entity. 
There is non-discrimination between the two. Since the perceived 
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is not discriminated from the remembered, the latter becomes .mme- 
diate. Likewise, since the remerabered is not discriminated froin the 
perceived, the latter might become mediate. This difficulty cordemns 
the second alternative. ‘‘In the erroneous cognition,’ says Padma- 
pada, “there is no apprehension of the object of the previous experi- 
ence; for, the object is apprehended as being before us, as being 
immediate,” (c) The tbird alternative refers to the non-discrimina- 
tion between two remembered entities. If there is such a non-dis- 
crimination, then we have to apprehend everything that is not imme- 
diate as immediate, 

It is from considerations like these that we are able tc say that 
besides experience and memory, even erroneous cognition is a source 
of knowledge. When we have a contact with one object and there 
is the knowledge of another, it is nota case of memory but one of 
contradiction which is a fact of immediate experience.” 


12. The characteristics apprehended in the erroneous situation 
do appear to be located, though there is no surface which a¢mits such 
a location. If the characteristics are many, there must Je multiple 
places revealing them. Butin double vision we have at least two 
sense-data, though there is only one object.** In hallucination we 
do not have even one object to enable a localisation. We have only 
an appearance. As far as the original apprehension is concerned, our 
subsequent negation imphes that not only that we saw something, but 
that this something seen was the thing and not the eppearance.”9 
We call it an appearance only when we are trying to interpret it with 
reference to the normal world. 


When the attributed character is not nearby, then alone does the 
in-explicable appearance arise. In the case of the redness of the 
crystal, it is the redness that arises from the red flower which is close 
at hand. Then it is not an inexplicable appearance.” 


It is the function of the eye to cognise the form of an object 
along with its attributes. It cannot apprehend one and leave the 
other. In the example under consideration we canroi say that due 
to a defect in the sense-organ there is no contact wth the flower. 
The property is inseparable from the object. Thas is, we cannot 
cognise the mere redness of the crystal if the redness belongs only 
to the flower. 
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It is the flower in all its concreteness that is reflected. Other- 
wise we should say that we apprehend only the redness in the crystal, 
or that the redness of the flower being indistinguished from the 
crystal appears as having the nature of the crystal. If there isa 
relation of coexisience between the redness of the flower and the 
crystal, the latter should always appear as red ; and in such a case 
there would be a unity between the two. The crystal which in itself 
is not red, appears as red. This redness is non-real because of the 
inconsistent unity between the two, because we cognise the two as 
one red crystal. 


Do we not cognise only the form of the flower that appears as 
red? We cognise the crystal and it is white. This whiteness is 
integrally related to the crystal], and its manifestation is not prevented 
by anything. As such even the whiteness too must appear in the 
crystal. But there is the redness coming from the flower and it 
excludes the whiteness. As such, can we not say that the whiteness 
i3 suppressed or prevented ? If this were true, it means that the 
internal quality of whiteness is no more in the crystal; and in the 
aysence of this quality, how can the crystal be there? How can we 
ccgnise an object that has no qualities? 


18. Tt may be devoid of qualities. Yet there is the substance ; and 
since there is a contact with such a colour as rec, the object is cog- 
nised, and cognition has become possible. We cannot argue like this. 
Ths wind, for example, is formless ; if comes into contact with an 
object that has a form. Then does it mean that the wind too would 
have to be cognised by the eye? To obviate this difficulty, one may 
argue that redness has arisen when the whiteness is suppressed, and 
that the crystal has again a form when the eye is able to cognise it. 
Bui redness has not arisen because of the light coming from the flower. 
The light is there even after we overcome the error; and if the 
redness is due to the light, the crystal should appear red even then.” 
The redness is in the crystal and is cognised as such. It is no doubt 
conditioned by the flower which is near by. 


The this in ‘this is silver’ is conditioned by the character of silver. 
That which excludes it is the character of nacre. When we say this 
is not silver, the object of negation is not the mere silver. The con- 
tradictory of the apparent silver is that which is a real silver belong- 
ing to the normal world; and this real silver is the character of a 
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. gtound which is not the this existenl. What we negate is the pres- 
ence of the silver in this ground.” 


Do we apprehend this apparent silver as the real silver? If we 
‘do not have this apprehension then we cannot have the knowledge of 
a silver excluded by the given. If we apprehend it as real, then 
it is real at least during the apprehension. On the same basis even 
the reality of the real silver may be an inexplicable reality. In such 
a case the negation of the silver has no meaning. 

This argument overlooks the distinction. The ground of the 
erroneous cognition is real. The silver which is elsewhere is also 
real, The inexplicable appearance of silver arises here, while the 
reality of the other silver is not something that emerges there.” 


14, The erroneous object then has an ontological status of its 
own. It is grounded in another object whose ontological status is 
similar to, and yet different from it. And a relation between two 
entities whose ontological status is different, is a mysterious relation 
partaking the characler of an appearance. This may possibly give 
us a clue to the actual nature of relation as such. Leaving aside this 
question of relation, we have to recognise the fact that this appearance 
gives us some knowledge. ‘The nature of this knowledge must have 
a similarity with the character of the object which has brought it 
forth. Our knowledge in the erroneous apprehension is as mech an 
appearance as the object. It is because of this nature we cannot 
admit that we had a false knowledge, nor can we hold that we had 
a valid knowledge. Knowledge as such isalways true knowledge, 
and that which appears to be true but not true is certainly an appear- 
ance. And the similarity between this knuowledga and its object 
would necessarily compel us to postulate a common source or creative 
principle which appears under the forms of erroneous knowlecge and 
its object. This is another fruitful avenue which can help us in 
determining the relation between knowledge and the objects, Detween 
the mind and the objects. The object, however, is a presentation 
to a consciousness and it therefore cannot be mental. But is is not 
self-explanatory and since it is negated at a later stage we declare it 
to be false. In other words, it is a positive, though nota real entity. 
Since it is an appearance it necessarily points to that whose appearance 
it is, 
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In normal perception it is the presence of the object which brings 
forth an awareness. But in the erroneous apprehension we argue 
that the object exists because we have an apprehension. Does this 
mean that our gpprehension brings forth the object. This assuredly 
is not the case, since it is impossible to havs an apprehension if there 
is no object. But the erroneous object, as we find subsequently does 
not have a real existence. In other words, we have to say that 
either the erroneous object is uncaused oz it comes into being along 
with the apprehension. Even then we have genuine logical difficul- 
ties. The erroneous object is in fact self-contradictory. 

The content apprehended contradicts the content of the given. 
The given can admit only one character and that assuredly is not the 
character attributed to if. The law of ucn-contradiction which is 
the condition of intelligible statement, is rejected by error. Such a 
rejection would imply the absence of any assertion; and yet the 
erroneous apprehension is an assertion. It ` san assertion in asmuch 
as the predicated content makes the given determinate. This content 
is not apprehended as a universal, bub as a specifying particular which 
necessarily follows from the nature of the given. It is the operation 
of this logical necessity which is implicitly rejected in the erroneous 
apprehension. 


JOHN STUART MILL'S THEORY OF 
EDUCATION . 


PROF., SoBHANLAL MOOKERJEA, M.A. 


Mill’s inaugura] address at the University cf St. Andrews as 
its Rector in 1867, is devoted to a careful study of the various 
problems of Education, He declares that the problem of Education 
demands a fresh and wide outlook on the part of the educationists 
for its solution. Education, he says, ‘‘comprehends even the in- 
direct effects produced on character and on the human faculties, by 
things of which the direct purposes are quite different; by laws, by 
forms of government, by the industrial arts, by modes of social life”, ` 
A study of the theory and practice of Education, in his opinion, 
therefore, has something of more than a passing interest for the 
political philosopher. There are also other reasons why the theory of 
Education is relevant to political philosophy in general. Education, 
Mill thinks,is closely linked with Culture ; for, it is “the culture which 
each generation purposely gives to those who are to be its successors, 
in order to qualify them for at least keeping up, and if possible for 
raising, the level of improvement which has been attained’’.* Educa- 
tion is thus intimately related to Culture and Progress in so far as 
it fulfils ‘‘the express purpose of bringing us somewhat nearer to 
the perfection of our nature’. ° 

Turning now to the role of the University in the educational] 
system, Mull first discusses what the University should not be and 
then tells us what tt should be.* It should not be a place of pro- 
fessional education. ‘‘Univevsities are not intended to teach the 
knowledge required to fit men for some special mode of gaining their 
livelihood. Their object is not to make skilful lawyers, or physicians 
or engineers, but capable and cultivated human beings... w.. s. Men 
are men before they are lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, or man- 
ufacturers ...... Men may be competent lawyers without general 
educations, but it depends on general education to make them 


1 Mill's Inaugural Address at St. Andrews, edited under tha title, James and John 
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philosophic lawyers— who demand, and are capable of apprehending, 
principles, instead of merely cramming their memory with details’’. 1 

What, then, the University should ba? ‘ccording to Mill, 
the University shouid be a place where the student will ‘‘methodize 
his knowledge’, ‘‘look at every separate part of it in its relation to 
the other parts, and to the whole; combining the partial glimpses 
which he has obtained of the field of human knowledge at different 
points, into a general map... ... of the entire region’’. Secondly, 
the function of the University is not to impose on the students some 
beliefs, but to supply them with information and training and help 
ihem to form their respective opinions as intelligent human beings, 
to prepare them ‘‘for the higher uses of life”. This is quite clear 
When Mill inferms us that the ‘‘University ought to be a place of 
free speculation’’. Mill’s views on Education and on the University 
are, thus, integral parts of his liberal, democratic political philo- 
sophy; because, Education in such a democratic order, is to act as 
zhe agency for creative citizenship. 

Elaborating his democratic conception of Education further, 
Mill frankly states that he stands for Liberal Education, for “Shuman 
cultivation at large”, Such a system of Liberal Education aims ai 
all-round improvement of the individual and this improvement cul- 
minates in all-round social benefit. For, all the people ‘‘conspire 
to the common end, the strengthening, exalting, purifying, and 
beautifying of our common nature,.and the fitting out of mankind 
with the necessary mental implements for the werk they have to 
perform through life’. ? 

Such a scheme of Liberal Education must provide for a balance 
batween literary and scientific education. In this connexion, Mill 
dzaws out the obvious answer by posing the following question—‘‘Can 
anything deserve the name of a good education which does not include 
literature and science too? If there were no more lo be said than 
that scientific education teaches us to think, and literary education 
to express our thoughts, do we not require both? And is not one a 
pcor, maimed, lopsided fragment of humanity who is deficient in 
either?” ° Naturally, then, the syllabus of Mills system of 
University Education is very comprehensivé. It must include “a 
philosophic study of the Methods of the sciences ; the modes in which 
the human intellect proceeds from the known to the unknown'’; “the 
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Philosophy of History” and ‘‘ Historical Criticism’’, that is, the expla-- 
nation of the previous life of man and the tests of historical truths res- 
pectively ;' Greek and Latin languages, for their grammar constitutes 
“the most elementary part of logic” ;? and ‘‘the dialectics of the 
ancients” as furnishing the most satisfactory kind of discipline for 
the investigating intellect,” besides Logic and Social Sciences like 
Politics, Economics, Jurisprudence and International Law. 

Science has also a very important place in Mill’s syllabus of 
Education. ‘‘We are born into a world which we have not made ; 
a world whose phenomena take place according to fixed laws, of 
which we do not bring any knowledge into the world with us". 
To understand such a world and its “fixed laws”, Science is of 
immense help. For the laymen also, Mill insists, elementary sci- 
entific knowledge is necessary so that they might not ke “the ready 
dupes of charlatans and impostors’’, The scientific oullook is more 
imperative because of what Mill calls ‘‘the ascertainment of truth’’, 
so that we may unfalteringly judge between conflicting opinions to 
realise the Truth. As an empiricist, Mill believes that Science is 
helpful because its method of enquiry is helpful. ‘‘There are but 
two roads’’, declares Mill, “by which truth can be discovered; observa- 
tion and reasoning; observation, of course, including experiment’’. ° 
Science proves the poverty of intuitions and Mill repudiates the 
claim of intuitions when he says, “We know so few things by im- 
mediate intuition ...... that we depend for almost all our valuable 
knowledge, on evidence external to itself’’.*® Lastly, Mill maintains, 
“Scientific education, apart from professional objects, is but a 
preparation for judging rightly of Man, and of his requirements and 
interests’’.” For these reasons, scientific subjects like Physics, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Physiology find a place in’Mill’s syllabus 
for liberal education. 

Mill’s theory of Art closely follows his theory of Education. 
For, his scheme of Education includes “‘the aesthetic branch ; the 
culture which comes through poetry and art, and may be described 
as the education of the feelings, and the cultivation of the beautiful’’.® 
He defines Art as “the endeavour after perfection in execution’’, for 
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in Art, ‘the perfection is itself the object’’.' He is paiafuily con- 
scious of the British way of life which neglects the education of the 
Beautiful. This he ascribes to two factors inherent in the British 
national character—‘‘commercial money-getling business, and religious 
Puritanism’’.” Milt maintains that any conscientious soul, even 
though it is self-regarding and self-centred, might quite possibly and 
profitably go on feeding and stimulating the aesthetic faculties and 
thereby it will be lifted from low, sordid objects and get the gilmpses 
of “a higher conception of what constitutes success in Lile’’. “Who 
does not feel a better man’’, asks Mill, ‘‘after a course of Dante or 
of Wordsworth’? Mill feels that not only poetry, but all other forms 
of art have such an ennobling effect.’ 

At this stage, it might be objected that Mill’s concept of Educa- 
tion ig much too intellectualist. As a matter of fact, if is not. This 
is obvious if one carefully reads his plan for moral education besides 
intellectual and aesthetic education. While intellectual education, in 
his programme, is to illumine the intellect, moral education is to uplift 
the ‘‘will’’, “the feelings and the daily habits”, He considers the 
Home and the Family as the schools for moral education; the 
teacher of morais in the University has, thus, a much restricted scope 
for moral education consisting mainiy in the inculcation of ‘‘a sense 
of duty”. The students will learn from their teacher of morals ‘“‘a 
contempt for mean and selfish objects, and a noble ambition to leave 
the world better than they found it’’.* 

So far as religious education is concerned, Mill assigns to the 
“ethical teacher” the function of pointing out the best in every 
religious system and indicate by his arguments the truth underlying all 
the systems. 

Mill’s stand for Secular Education is manifest in one of his earlier 
speeches hitherto unpublisbed.” He declares in that speech that 
“secular is whatever has reference to this life. Secular instruction 
is instruction respecting the concerns of this life. Secular subjects, 
therefore, are all subjects except religion. All the arts and sciences 
are secular knowledge. To say that secular means irreligious implies 
that all the arts and sciences are irreligious, and is very like saying 
thatall professions except that of law are illegal. There is a difference 
between irreligious and not religious, however it may suit tbe purposes 
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of many persons to confound it. Now on the principles of religious 
freedom .... instruction on subjects not religious is as much the 
right of those who will not accept religious instruction as of those 
who will. To know the laws of the physical world, the properties: 
of their own bodies and minds, the past history of {heir species, is as 
much a benefit to the Jew, the Muzsulman, the Deist, the Atheist, 
as to the orthodox churchman; and itis as iniquitous to withhold 
it from them. ` Education provided by the public must be education 
for all, and to be education for all it must be purely secular education.” 

Tn one of his letters, Mill further supports such a type of secular 
education by advising the teaching of the New Testament and parts 
of the Old Testament as academics of history. He further declares 
in another letter that ‘‘national education should be purely secular’’ 3 
and that education is to develop intelligence rather than conscience 
in the young pupils.® 

The coroprehensiveness of Mill’s theory of Education will be 
evident when it is compared with his father’s. James Mill’s essay, 
On Education,* concludes that Education must be utilitarian inasrouch 
as it should endow ‘the human mind with the qualities on which the 
generation of happiness depends”. On the face. of it, James Mill’s 
utilitarian theory of education appears to be quite comprehensive. 
He lays down general principles which should guide the educator on 
the basis of the well-known Associationa! Psychology. He classifies 
Education into Domestic, Technical, Social and Political. By 
domestic education, he means the way the individual mind is to be 
formed by the conduct of members of the family ; by technical educa- 
tion, those exercises which help the acquisition of habits for moral 
and intellectual excellence and also for excellence in manual arts; by 
social and political education, the way the individual mind is to be 
influenced by political institutions. He finally concludes that domestic 
education and technical education depend on social and political 
education. The importance of the different aspects of education which 
James Mill emphasises, is also emphasised by his son who realises 
no less than bis father that vocational and technical education is very 
important.” But James Mili’s educational scheme belies its preten- 
sions. For, his plan excludes the emotional and aesthetic sides of 


1 The Letters of John Stuart Mill. edited by Elliot, Vol. TI, p. 74. 
.2 Ibid, Vol. TI, p. 243, 
3 Ibid, Vol. IL, pp. 134-185. 
4 This essay is reprinted along wich the writings of John Stuart Mill on Educaticn 
in F.A. Cavenagh’s book, James and John Stuart Mill on Education. 
5 Vide Mill's Parliamentary Debate in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
CLXXXIX, pp. 373-374. , 
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education the importance of which his son painfully realised at the 
cost of his own experience during the terrible mental crisis after he 
finished his course of rigorous education by his father. He remarks 
that his.father’s teachings ‘‘tended to the undervaluing of feelings’’,' 
and from this followed undervaluing of poetry also. It was only after 
his mental crisis that Mull could realise ‘‘the importance of poetry 
and art as instruments of human culture’. Since then he becomes 
a great lover of the novels of Dickens.* He also praises Goethe, 
Shelley and Tennyson as very inspiring poets.* He becomes greatly 
interested in Music, especially in the music of Gluck, Beethoven and 
Mozart.° He accepts Wordsworth’s theory of Art according to 
which Art is defined ‘fas the expression or embodying in words or 
forms of the higest and most refined parts of nature". In his letter 
to Carlyle, he pays a very high tribute to the Artist, “Tt is the artist, 
alone in whose hands Truth becomes impressive and a living principle 
of action’’.? We thus see that the contents of Mill’s educational plan 
are realistically more utilitarian than his father’s plan professing to 
be so. 

Mill anticipates an objection that such a comprehensive Juiberal 
Aducation as he advocates, will sit heavy on the minds of the students 
especially, when there will be too much strain on intellect as every 
branch of knowledge is loaded with details. But he replies that it 
is not impossible to know a variety of subjects in general and some one 
subject minutely.’ 

Mill now voices the demand, ‘‘universal teaching must precede 
universal enfranchisement.. He values Education so much that 
be insists on Adult Education, that is, on a knowledge of the three 
R’s before there is provision for Adult Franchise. In other words, 
he wants to make Education one of the tests of the voting-right. In 
various passages of his book, Utilitarianism, he remarks that a broad- 
based education-policy and better social arrangements are necessary 
so that each citizen has the fullest opportunities to foster the higher 
and intellectual types of pleasures and thus realise his true self, 
Mill has also a profound faith in the ‘efficacy of Education as a preven- 


1 Mill's Autobiography (Columbia University Press), pp.77-78. 

2 Ibid, p. 101. 

3 Karl Eritton’s John Stuart Mill (Petican Rooks). p. 28. 

4 The Letters of John Stuart Mill, edited by Elliot, Vol. T, pp. 29, 33 and 107. 
MacMinn Hainds and McCrimmen, in their recent book, Bibliography of the published 
writings of John Stuart Mill, (p. 45) refers to MIll’s review of Teany:on’s poxins. 

K he letters of John Stuart Mill, edited by Eliiot, Vol. I, p. 115; Vol II, p 364. 

6 Ibid, Vol. I, p 11. f Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 85 

8 Will's Address at St. Andrews, edited by Cavenagh. p. 142 

9 Mills Representative Governmant, (Everyman's Edition}, p. 280, 
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tive to increased population for, it will provide the masses with a 
strong common sense. ‘The aim of all intellectual training for the 
mass of the people should be”, he suggests, “to cultivate common 
sense; to qualify them for having a sound practical judgmént of the 
circumstances by which they are surrounjed’’.* Last, but not ihe 
least, Mill is so very eager for the spread of Education that he is 
ready even to compromise his position as an individualist by admitting 
the need for its being controlled by tae State and its being made 
compulsory and free.” This, he is sure, is no fatal jump towards 
collectivism ; for, he believes, “the orly security against political 
slavery, is the check maintained over governors, by the diffusion of 
intelligence, activity and public spirit amcng the governed’’.’ 

Such is Mill’s comprehensive theory of Education. Its supreme 
importance lies in its emphasis on Education as an instrument for 
the moral and intellectual development cf the citizens. It is utili- 
tarian in so far as it aims al the gradual, all-round development of 
a liberal mind receptive of all types of higher pleasures. 

Mill’s theory of Education might be objected to as being too 
much aristocratic. We think it isnot. For, he supports the demo- 
cratic type of Education that strengthens common sense of the masses 
in general and he is eager to diffuse this sort of Liberal Education 
among them by demanding “Adult Education before Adult Suffrags’’. 
He even goes so far as to say that much of the evils of Capitalism 
are ‘the result of imperfect education” and that “the imperfections 
of the teachers set an invincible limit to the degree in which they 
can train their pupils to be better than themselves’. That is why he 
examines so thoroughly the existing scheme of pedagogy and becomes 
its- enthusiastic reformist. 


1 Mill's Principles of Political Economy, (People’s Edition), p, 280. 

2 Ibid, p 568 et seq. 

3 Ibid, p. 573. Also Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 90, where he opposes 
Comte’s too much centralised Education: Similar feelings are also expressed in his letters. 
Vide The letters of John Stuart Mill, edited by Elliot, Vol. IT, pp. 106-107. 

_  £' Mill's posthumous publication, Chapters 01 Socialism. published in the Fortnightly 
Review, 1879, Vol. XXV, p. 516, 


THE PLACE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
‘GCERONTION’ IN ELIOT’S POETRY 


"PROF. SUBHAS SARKER 


Eliot can unhesitatingly say that “the great poet is among other 
things, one who not merely restores a tradition, wbich has been in 
abeyance, but one who in his poetry retwines as many straying strands 
of tradition as possible.” Universality of experience, as well as 
comprehensiveness of details are the mos; important features of his 
poetry. Incorporating ideas of -a living tradition that seeks to do 
away with the stagnant and immovable elements of life, Eliot is 
ever opposed to conservatism. Any sentimertal attitude towards the 
past is always to be discarded since it invalves an attachinent to the 
unessential. Even the best tradition somejimes reveals a mixture 
of good and bad. Hence, a poet feeding on tradition has to be critical 
and. intelligent, else, the emotional propensities are sure to misguide 
him. Eliot is laudably conscious of his task. He yields no palm to 
sentimentalities. He looks at past with a critical eye and accepts 
the relevant elements rejecting all that is dross and non-essential. for 
the present society. To him past and present are inseparably bound 
up; so much so that the former regnlates the latter and is itself 
altered in the process. Evidently Eliot is much more critical and at 
the same time, a greater supporter of tradition than Hulme. His 
poems are alive with a great tradition working behind. ‘The first 
poem, to express vigorously his sense of tradition, is ‘Gerontion,’ 
which records a subtle change in ideas and techniques of his poetry. 

‘Gerontion’ begins with an epigraph from “Measure for. Measure”. 
It occurs in the Duke’s speech when he pays a visit to Claudio, the 
condemned man. He asks him, “what, yet in this that-bears the 
name of life.” 


He tells him that life is not worth keeping. To him life is a 
little conflict, cowardice, insecurity, disease and a scramble for riches. 
Modern civilization which Eliot likes to hcld up in ridicule is also 
based on similar values of life. Extreme secularism and nightmarish 
zeal for sophistication have paralysed the modern life. Eliot presents 
bere an oldman who unlike Prufrock and the ‘Lady’ has no emotional 
attachment to the present life. The character of Gerontion does not 
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tempt us to place Eliot in his shoes. Here indeed is the complete 
detachment that has enabled the poet to create an individual who has 
in him the comprehensive and representative human consciousness. 
An impersonality which Gerontion breathes, heightens the ‘very tone 
of the poem and at once places it beside the great poetic compositions 
in English poetry. Eliot is always in favour of a complete detach- 
ment on the part of the artist from the objects which inspire him. 
The suffering mind must always be kept aloof from the mind that 
creates. He has described the history of poetical creation as the long 
choronicle of the artist’s self sacrifice. Any great piece of art must 
observe this detachment without which she quality suffers a wreck. 
Hence, Eliot has made a case for ‘‘Objective Correlative,’’ which, 
according to him is the ideal way of “‘ex>ressing emotion in the form 
of art.” In the poet’s own words ‘‘a set of objects, a situation, a 
chain of events which shall be the formula of that particular emotion ; 
such that when the external facts, which must terminate in sensory 
experience are given, the emotion is immediately evoked.’’ Gerontion 
is the objective correlative to [hot for presenting the gamut'of modern 
experiences, dishevelled and chaotic, cut off from the root of life 
itself, just before our eyes, for a useful study. Eliot may have derived 
. the idea of a Gerontion (a little old man) from A. C. Benson’s bio- 
graphy of Fitzerald, where the hero is at once pathetic and charming, 
while impotent with old age, and pcnders on the pessimism of Omar 
as he beats out the futility of his early years. Such a picture of a 
man looking at life from the vantage ground of old age with certain 
detachment, may have settled down into the mind of Eliot into the 
figure of a Gerontion. The very beginning of the poem is indicative 
of a seriousness that Eliot’s later poems betray. An old man awaits 
the rain the symbol of fertility and regeneration in a dry weather. 
His mind is full of vague ruminations of the past incidents, committed 
by heroes of Greece and Rome, while an adolescent reads history to 
him, Evidently, the reading of history (of modern men) is identified 
with the immature mind. Historical consciousness which is essen- 
tially the need of the hour is not just an adolescent business. The 
old man casually feels the vacuity and lack of vigour in modern life. 
The very dwelling is decayed, signifying the loss of vitality and hope 
in life. The owner of Gerontion’s house is a Jew, which is definitely 
of significance. In Bliot’s mind the acquisitive and the rather selfish 
instinct of the Jews are identified with the current tendencies. 
Apart from this an emotional association relating to religion is also 
present. We cannot but be aware of the religious or spiritual tone 
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in which the whole pəem is set. With a certain amount of disgust 
that Eliot speaks of the Jew who squats idly on the window sill, 


“Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 
Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in London.” 


Thus squalor and disease combine together in the very presence 
of the Jew—the symbol of spiritual decadence. The goat which is 
described as coughing in the next line is a sexual symbol. It stands 
for natural lust that is starved. Coughing is an attending feature 
of sexual inhibition or repression, Modern men are suffering from 
dis-satisfaction In sexual relatione. Due to over much sophistication 
and social taboos even the natural life of men and their proper rela- 
tions have suffered a set back which has paralysed the energy and 
vigour of men The poet immediately sets men in the arid atmos- 
phere of the society against the barrenness of life, in the imagery of 
“Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds,’’ The woman whose natural 
work is child bearing and child rearing spends her time in dross 
kitchen work and complains of her sexual repression through sneezing. 
She even indulges in such nasty work as ‘‘poking the peevish gutter” 
in absence of her more natural and serious work. 


With an ironical gesture Gerontion seeks to reveal his helplessness — 
in his observations. He further describes him as a dull head among 
windy spaces, because any casual study of the social evils would not 
dc. There must be a thorough understanding as well as an attempt 
to bring in remedies which cannot be done by a man without vigour 
of life force. 

Suddenly the poet’s ideas shift to the sermons of Lancelot An- 
drews. In his nativity sermon Andrews deals with “‘signs’’ which 
are the indications of God's message to mankind. ‘This also signifies 
His appearance among men. “Signs are taken for wonders. 
‘Masters, we would fain see a sign,’ that is a miracle. And in this 
sense it is a sign to wonder at. Indeed, every word here is a wonder 
.... Verbum in fans, the word without a word; the eternal word 
not able io speak a word; a wonder sure, And...... swaddled, a 
wonder too. He that takes the sea and rolls if about with swaddling 
bands of darkness. He to come thus into Gloues Himself.” Eliot 
makes a reference to Andrews’ sermons in bis essay on the latter. 


He has poetically rendered the whole thing for a definite height- 
ening of the moral tone of the poem. In the gospel of St. Mathew 
the ‘‘word’’ that was in the beginning, was conceived as putting on 
flesh and later made into a God: The God was Jesus Christ, the 
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saviour and symbol of mans’ regeneraticn from his deplorable fall 
with the partaking of the fruit of the forbidden tree—knowledge. 
But in the holy communion or sacrament, knowledge of the worldly 
affairs yields place to wisdom, which is a definite understanding of 
the spiritual realities. But sophistication and axgificialities of the 
present life act as bars to the faith and innocence that expect ‘‘signs’’ 
and accept the union of flesh and logos. Puta spiritual regeneration 
can be still conceived in the idea of a complex mixture of terror and 
beauty. The old beauty of life in its manifest simplicity and devotion 
is all lost. It has given place to Terror end only in the person of 
Christ that one can yet see both of them combined. Since Eliot bas 
in him the over bearing historical consciousness his study of the 
current life holds good of the past as well. In the Renaissance, 
resulting in humanism, spiritual realities were driven to a corner and 
given secondary place. A new paganism grew up to resist the 
Christian doctrine of renunciation and humility. 

The ritual of the sacrament gave place to more superficial details 
of humanistic ardour. Likewise, in the present society the sacrament 
of the spring, just like any other material, comes to be ‘eaten’ and 
‘divided’ and ‘drunk’ in slow whispers. This is just the reflection 
of the utter depravation of the society suffering from the lack of faith, 
The very words ‘‘dogwood, chestnut, flowering Judas’’ which come 
next, smack of a barbarian culture that opposes the positivist culture. 
Irving Babbit launched a campaign for redeeming positivism in our 
culture. Eliot is his close follower in this direction. 

The universality of the present depzavation is illustrated by Eliot 
through such abstract figures as Mr. Silvero, who “‘turns from the 
Lord's supper to his porcelain af Limoges,” ina different mood and 
suffers from mental conflict; Hakagawa, who takes interest in art, 
Madame de Tornquist, who turns a ‘‘medium’’ and Frauleen Von 
Kulp with a peculiar posture half-heartedly looks back to the past. 
These characters are the very representatives of a decayed society 
where meaningless ideas flash through their brain, like vacant shuttles 
weaving the wind. Gerontion is aware of the vacuity and staleness 
of his life. Hence he has no ghosts. He is an old and impotent 
fellow helpless as the decayed house exposed to the winds, a reflection 
of the futility and anarchy of life itsel?. 

The central passage of the pozm has an artistic depth that we 
rarely come across in modern poetry. Eliot exploits tbe possibilities 
of rhymeless verse in this poem. He knows that the rejection of 
rhymeless verse is not a facility, it imposes further restrictions on the 
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-poet’s language. But he has developed the beauty and excellence of 
blank verse to a height by following the Jaccbean dramatists, chiefly 
among them Webster, who takes delight in constant evasion and . 
recognition of regularity. Complexity of imageries as well as psycho- . 
logical subtleties add richness to the poem. Juxtaposition of emotion . 
and intellect which abound in the works cf Tourneur, Middleton, 
Chapman and Donne has received proper treatment in the hands of 
Eliot. The passage of history immediately puts Eliot in direct totich 
with the tradition. The historical consciousness of Gourmont and 
Hulme here finds an artistic expression. . 


The beginning line of the passage “After such knowledge what 
forgiveness?” seems to refer to the fatality of human knowledge 
and the old christian story of original sin committed by Adam and - 
Eve in partaking of the forbidden fruit (knowladge). The only way - 
that salvation lies is to follow Christ and wait for resurrection. 
Modern men are far away from these ideas since they are without 
any faith or belief. A careful study of the tradition can enlighten 
the darkness of modern minds. But Eliot regretfully notices the 
confused state of affairs prevailing in History. Only a critical eye 
can discern the labyrinthine passages of history where human vanities 
obtain a safe recognition. It mostly offers things wrongly and out 
of place, so that the faith that people are in need of is never at hand 
because of the dissatisfactions and cravings bred by history. It pro- 
vides men with dead ideas and beliefs that are a0 longer current in 
the form of idle reminiscences of some passion. 


“Think now 
_ She gives when our attention is distracted 
And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions 
That giving famishes the craving: gives too late 
What’s not believed in, if still believed 
In memory only, reconsidered passion,’’ 


We are sufficiently weak, and hence accept all the dross and ~ 
non-essential elements from history. But we mast become critical. 
A critical study of the past and consequent refusal of those 
ideas thai can be dispensed with is the need of the hour. Such a 
refusal would breed in us a sense of fear or terror which is a kind of — 
realization that leads to inquisition and ultimazely to a vision of 
glory of the absolute. Consequently, neither fear of the evil nor 
courage to venture at new things can effect our salvation. Too much 
of courage or unbalanced sense of adventure has plunged us into an. 
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inferno of vices. Only occasionally our ‘‘foolish’’ activities thrusts 
us upon some good that we never expect or think of. Gerontion’s 
remorse is forced from the aberration which is also due to his 
knowledge, the very product of the tree which now bears the wrath 
of God. Hence, Gerontion says, ‘“‘ Think neither’ fear nor courage 
saves us. Unnatural vices are fathered by our impudent crimes. 
These tears are shaken from the wrath bearing tree.” 

But there is still hopa, the nəw year brings the message of God, 
We can rely still in the rebirth of Christ (the Tiger) who in bis all- 
embracing Jove and sacrifice would devour us. Thus Gerention 
passes from despair to prospects of the future. But he has not 
reached the conclusion yet, as he himself feels the pulse of modern 
men’s indecision. This is all due to the absence of any faith on 
which he can reconstruct his future. His house, the very world he 
lives in is not his own, So he appeals to Christ not to misunderstand 
his ‘show’—the efforts put forward to resolve the spiritual crisis from 
which he suffers. His conjectures are no vane cogitations spurred 
by devilish thoughts. 

Gerontion pledges his innocence as the very ground on which 
he would meet Christ. Since everytaing stands perverted and 
adulterated the only hope of salvation lies in sincere confession of 
one’s faults and failings. The beauty that prevailed earlier with 
Christian innocence is no more. With the decay of faith beauly has 
passed away. Gerontion has however, known the subtle changes. 
Sense of man’s helplessness resulting from his separation from God 
or objective values of life led to terrcr in man, which again passed 
into inquisition. | 

Gerontion, the spokesman of a dyinz culture discreetly recognises 
his loss of passion and the cause therecf. Since the society has been 
corrupt and degenerated, where even the natural course of life has 
lost its vigour, everything is adulterated and artificial. Hence a 
conscientions man is juet helpless and is unable to preserve his 
natural powers. Gerontion’s sense-organs are just paralysed. He 
feels badly the absence of any physical powers that would enable him 
to realise God. The whole passage iliustrates Eliots’ poetic philo- 
sophy as also his view of life. He may have been influenced by. 
Middletons’ The ‘Changeling’. wherein the following lines. 


“ T that am of your blood was taken from you 
For your better health; look no more upon it, 
But cast it to the ground regardlessly 
Let the common selves take it from distinction '” 
11—~1995P--111 
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“ I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 
° T have lost my passion: Why should I need to keep it 
Since What is kept must be adulterated? ”’ 


However, Eliots’ language is definitely more powerful in tbe 
context of the modern life. 

Gerontion’s questioning is in the very tone of his bewildered 
quest. He, however, realises the very mcckery of his existence, and 
the very thoughts that disturb him. He is conscious of the disturb- 
ing elements in his brain. All bis reflections are almost in a frenzy, 
since, he is out of touch with any solid base of faith on which he 
can take his stand. They only disturb the balance of mind and 
keep up his burning desire for what is absent. Like a pungent sauce 
that whips up the palate, like a series of mirrors that only multiply. 
the single image, his reflections only enhance his distress. 

But the web of material life is still woven with all its com- 
plexities. The destructive element still persists. Set in an orgy 
of destruction the present society approaches annihilation. Figures 
of De Bail Hache, Fresca, Mrs. Cammel. only remind us of an 
animal existence caught in a whirlwind of blmd fury. Like a gull 
helplessly struggling against the gale on the shore and undi:tinguish- 
able as white feathers in the snow, human beings are caught in the 
web of destructicn since they have no moral strength. Life’s dis- 
tractions, like.so many winds blowing in a fury reduce Gerontion 
into a helpless and powerless man. Hence the strange irony, that 
Gerontion associates with life. His speculations and ideas are all like 
the impotent men living in a decayed world in an alien atmosphere 
where only the expectation of regeneration can offer any hope, 
Gerontion’s cry is thus acry of anguish of a degenerated society 
yearning for salvation. Beneath the mocking surface of his reflec- 
tions the spiritual anguish of a wretched humanity cut off from the 
life blood of tradition conceals itself. In the strange mixture of 
symbol and imagery, irony and allusiveness, scriptural phrases and 
phychological details, ‘‘Gerontion’’ is the immediate predecessor of 
“ The Waste Land.” 


CAUSALITY AND MODERN SCIENCE 


MADHUSUDAN MAITRA, M.A. œ 
Lecturer, J. K. College, Furulia. 


In recent times the concept of causality has heen in the centre 
of philosophical discussion, especially among these scientists who are 
interested in revising the foundation of science, and also among these 
philosophers who are nore of a scientific temperament like Russell 
and Broad. A serious difficulty arises from the fact that the word 
‘cause’ is very ambiguous in its meaning, aod that there are misleading 
associations of a wider range, attached to this word. To purge them 
out and render it possible to give a precise meaning and significance 
is, in short, the history of the problem of causality. I wonder if even 
now we have been able to find out -he exact significance of this 
concept, if there is any, inspite of all our sincere attempts to discover 
it. But at least a great many superfluities have been removed, and 
further a direction has been indicated in which an unbiased and 
unprejudiced enquiry can be made to find out a solution of the problem 
if there is such a problem (since some thinkers, such as logical posi- 
tivists, hold that there is no such problem at all as a problem of 
causality). 

When we talk of modern science, we mostly talk of physics, for 
this is the most advanced of all the empirical sciences. Even there 
it is the twentieth century physics about which we talk when we 
refer to modern science. ‘Though there are other sciences like che- 
mistry, biology, etc., yet physics, being the most advanced, is at the 
centre when the foundations of science are discussed. Moreover, it 
is physics as interpreted by Einstein when he first formulated his 
‘theory of relativity’ which was revised further in 1915 under the title 
of ‘The general theory of relativity.’ Further, it is physics wherein 
the ‘quantum theory’ and ‘indeterminacy principle’ (Hisenberg) have 
revolutionised the old ideas of the Newtonian physical concepts. It 
is this physics probably which is referred to by the connotation of 
the word ‘modern science.’ Our prodlem is limited. We have only 
to find out ‘ what place does causality hold in modern science? ° The 
problem is intricate since the entire field of science is to be revised 
before we can appreciate the significance and relevancy of this concept 
to modern science, if it has any. Taus we have only to see in what 
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form causality is being held in modern science. That is the problem 
before us. Before we proceed with this problem we have to consider 
very briefly what causality meant to the science of the last three or 
four centuries, so that we may be more precise in finding the bearing 
of causality in modern science. 

Without going into details of what the common notion of causa- 
lity was in the last four centuries we can say that it was the ‘activity 
view’ of causation looked at from the ‘anthropomorphic’. point of 
view which Prof. Collingwood calls the ‘historical sense’ in his ‘Essays 
in Metaphysics’ that was the most widely prevalent. The scientific 
view has gradually emerged when disinterested pursuit of knowledge 
took the place of enquiry guided by practical motives. But what. 
was retained even in the scientific view of causality was the- concept 
of ‘necessary connection.’ Common sense believes that when two. 
things, A and B, are causally related, they have a necessary connec- 
tion which was most in vogue in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century sciences whereof Kepler, Galelio and Newton were the 
pioneers. This notion of ‘necessary connection’ was given’ a philos 
sophie colouring by turning it into a relation of ‘ground and cònse- 
quent’ by rationalist thinkers like Spinoza. It should be kept in 
mind that this notion of causality was connected with the ‘substance’; 
view according to which there is something ‘abiding’ in the midst of 
change. For the science of these times ‘matter’ was the abiding 
substance. 

This conception of substance was first exploded by the writings 
òf Hume and consequently a fundamental change in the conception 
of causality resulted. The atomist, Hume, could not believe that 
there was any necessary connection between two events because no 
such connection was experienced. For him all knowledge came 
through sense-experiences. So causality as a necessary connection 
and substance as an abiding something, 7.e., as a substratum, ‘were 
discarded. And thusa phenomenalistic approach towards” causality 
resulted, according to which though there was no necessary connec- 
tion between phenomena or events, yet becausé there was regular 
sequence between the events, causality should be conceivėd not as a 
necessary connection but as regular sequence. This was the ‘view 
propounded by Hume which later on found a very able supporter in 
Russell in modern times. Thus Hume, once and ‘for: all,‘ laid: down 
the foundations of probability, and knowledge conceived as universal 
and necessary was rendered impossible in the domain of the empirical 
sciences. ‘Chere were thus two extreme positions, on the one hand 
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stand that of the rationalists with their notions of causality as neces- 
sary connection and on the other hand that of the phenomenalists or 
empiricists with their notion of phenomna or events and causality 
conceived only as regular sequence. It is these two extremes standing 
at two poles, all other views falling in batween the two that fought 
against each other, in the sphere of philosophy. In the realm of 
science however the old conception of causality as necessary connec- 
tion was retained. 

Nineteenth century was entirely based upon the fundamental 
assumption that the universal law of causality is working in nature. 
Scientists mainly followed Newtonian physics and its law of gravita- 
tion. More or less in all spheres 15 held good and gave expected 
results. Thus two beliefs held the minds of the scientists of nine- 
teenth century; firstly, that the laws of mechanics could explain 
every phenomenon, and secondly, that science would one day reveal 
the whole truth about reality. What should be kept in mind is this 
that the law of causation was the foundation upon which every theory 
was based. ‘The proposition that “every event has a cause’ was 
indubitable. The relation between cause and effect was conceived to 
be a necessary relation. This was the picture till the end of the third 
quarter of the last century. 

But a new era begins with the writings of Mach and Poincare. 
Mach (in Germany) was the greatest figure in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century who propounded tae view that causal laws were 
nothing but the abbreviated economic descriptions of the observed 
events. He preeminently gave a mevhodology as wall as a structure 
towards the ‘unification of sciences’. It is unfortunate that thinkers 
after him have changed his theory with ‘isms’ of different ranges 
like idealism, phenomenalism, etc. But more than that. It was 
-Poincare, the French mathematician and philosopher, .who proclaimed 
that laws were nothing but mere ccnnections and products of mind 
which merely helped in harmcnising observed data. Thus he 
rendered it possible to reject the law of causation as the foundation of 
sclence, 

But a more concrete basis for the rejection of this law was 
discovered when it was found out that ‘the law of gravitation’ was 
not sufficient to explain some pheromena in certain spheres and when 
it was found out that space is relative io time and that space is 


. .eurved. The foundations of Newtonian physics were thus shaken 


and a consequent disbelief followed in the adequacy of scientific 
method (on Newtonian lines) to expiain reality. The law of causation 
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was no longer held to be the sacrosanct foundation of science and as 
a matter of fact it was replaced by the notion of ‘functional depen- 
dence.” The whole picture of science was thus changed and a 
methodology was framed in a different way through which science 
had lo investigate the phenomena., Causality as a necessary connec- 
tion was left in abeyance as we can find it in Hisenberg’s ‘Principle 
of Indeterminacy.’ Further researches into the structure of the 
atom and its decomposition into electrons and protons blasied the 
concept of “matter” and removed it from physics, since electrons and 
protons were more of the nature of energy ihan that of matter. Thus 
a ñeld for a new concept of causality was prepared. In another field 
the philosophic interpretation of ‘quantum mechanics’ could no longer 
upbold the law of causation as it was previously conceived. All 
ihese changes brought about in the field of physics, thus, changed 
the whole picture of the universe. The law of causation was held to 
be not at all sufficient to give a satisfactory account of what was 
going on in physics. Soin its place a more suitable formula was 
needed to meet the demands of physics. 

Scientists were, then, engaged in finding out the procedure which 
science would pursue. It was impossible for the scientist now to 
believe that such diverse phenomena and heterogeneity as nature 
revealed could be explained in terms of the simple law of causation. 
‘Probability and ‘relativity’ of truth were found more useful concepts 
in science than the concept of causation and ‘absoluteness’ of truth. 
Prof. Reichenbach and Phillip Frank have brought these concepts to 
the fore-front of Scientific discussion, 

The notion of ‘functional dependence’ is more pronounced in 
scientific researches because in any situation scientists try to find out 
‘variables’ which are in ‘functional dependence’ with each other. 
The notion of dependent and independent ‘variables’ is more of a 
help in finding out any dependance between phenomena than that 
of causal connection. It is thus the laboratory method of the 
scientists. Here the scientists concern themselves with the task 
of discovering as to how a particular phenomenon behaves in the 
presence of others in varying situations. Thus he correlates events 
and formulates ‘probable rules’ according to which a certain type of 
phenomena could be sorted. Thus we clearly ses that the notion 
of causality has been left in the lurch altogether and has given place 
to this notion of functional dependence or correlation where we for- 
mulate only probable rules to harmonise a sel of phenomena. It 
has also been pointed out that it is no longer necessary to presuppose 
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that ‘any event must have a cause’ but only that the event should 
have some relevance with other events. Some thinkers might argue 
in defence of the causal principle that it is not the failure of the 
principle of causality that has been so far established but” only the 
failure of human cognition in apprehending the necessily of the 
relation between two events where tha causality holds. But itis 
said in reply that though human cognition might have failed in appre- 
hending the necessary connection, yet the point is why should we 
think that there is universal causation operating in nature? It is 
not self-evident to human reason. So among the present day notions 
of science it is the notion of functional dependence that has usurped 
the place of causality so that causality has thus almost disappeared 
from scientific methodology. I have explained so far the laboratory 
technique of modern science but the mathematical physics of today 
has gone a step further in its methodology. It no longer takes the 
help of laboratory, though that is the ultimate source for the validity 
of any structure. 


What the modern Mathematical physicist does is that he postu- 
lates certain axioms and postulates and deduces theorems from these 
and then tries to correlate them with the observed data. If all the 
observed data can be fitted into the postuletional scheme, the scheme, 
is quite allright for the present but there is always a possibility 
of some data in the future proving too hard to be fitted into that 
scheme, so that the postulational scheme is never more than probable. 
This is the methodology followed by modern science. The word 
cause has been-more or less left out from the terminology of physics. 
The methodology which advanced physics follow can be set forth in 
some such was as this. 


Definition and Axioms Rules o: Theorems 
Deduction ; 


Sub-Theorems 


to be Correlated 
with observed facts. 


` 


Researches in modern science are going on thus. We can truth- 
fully say that the concept of causality has been almost left out in 
modern science. Ifit survives in any form, it survives in a garb 
which has been completely changed and no tinge of what it conveyed 
in past days is now to be found in it. The notion of functional 
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relationship guided by the conceptual scheme in which the data are 
to be fitted is the most current methodological concept in modern 
science. 


All scientific researches that are going on today are being guided 
by this methodology. A fine analysis of this procedure of the metho- 
dology of sciences has been given by Prof. Northrop in bis book 
‘The logic of Sciences and Humanities’. The ideal of knowledge is 
to formulate such a conceptual scheme as could harmonise all the 
aspects of our buman experience. Though that is the ideal, yet it 
is unattainable. But thereby the methodology is not affected. If 
that is the methodology, we do not know what place could causality 
find in such a scheme. 


It appears from the fact that the methodology which modern 
science has developed leaves no scope for the import of the concept 
of causality. If we give it an entirely new connotation, that would 
create confusion because of its past heritage. It could be retained 
not in its original form as necessary conneciion but in its entirely 
changed form as functional dependence. -We agree with the trend 
that modern science is developing and tha results it is getting, 
Though we fully know that this methodology has made it impossible 
to get universal and necessary knowledge and has pronounced ‘probabi- 
lity’ as the watch-word of science, it has also emphasised that truth 
is at best relative and contingent and consequently subject to revision 
and rejection in the light of newly discovered facts. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


o 
A Backbencher’s Autobiography—An Appreciation. 


My friend and former class-mate, Sri Mukund Kishore Chakravarti 
has written a very interesting book of autob:ographical memoirs modastly 
named ‘* A Backbencher’s Autobiography ’’. He has filled important aad 
responsible positions in the academic world, having been iong connected 
with colleges mainly outside West Bengal as Principal and Senior Professor 
of English, A backbencher in the College classes is certainly a more 
colourful and dynamic person than his more staid fellows who occupy the 
front benches and have their eyes glued on their texts and their ears on 
the teacher’s voice. It is these backbenchers who provide most of the 
fun and excitement in the college and are perhaps the most vocal element 
in it. It is in this sense only that my friend's description of himself as 
a backbencher may be justified. While others have allowed themselves 
to be silently ground by the machine of the daily routine, my friend has 
had too much personality to be so repressed]. His splashes and frolics 
have broken through the dead calm of the academic pond in which others, . 
swim with such placid complacency as hardly to stir a ripple. 

The interest cf the book is mainly in the author’s reaction to the 
stirring incidents of the age that has juss closed and vivid character- 
sketches of the notable individuals with whom he came in contact. Not 
the least interesting feature of ihe book is his description of his school 
and early college life at Barisal, at that time the political storm-centre 
of Bengal, and its delineation of the great bard of teachers, social workers 
and religious idealists who clustered round the magical personality of 
Aswini Kumar Dutt, once a name to conjure with and an unforgettable 
influence on the student community of East Bengal. It is very pleasant 
to have these great names, on which the dust of time and indifference 
has just begun to settle, recalled to our slipping and sleepy memory. 
These pen-pictures have been given with a vivid and heightened colouring 
which leaves a stamp on the mind, | 

But by far the most interesting part of the book deals with the 
author's experiences of places outside Bengal, his contact with men and 
events in remote Delhi, Kanpur, and verious colleges in feudal and 
romantic Rajputana, places that m those days loomed magnified in the 
Bengali mind through the mists of ignorance and nostalgie yearning. In 
the book we come across quite a procession of colourful personalities, 
queer, whimsical, autocratic, adepts in back-parlour tactics and back- 
stair intrigues, merchants, politicians, men steeped in caste-prejudices 
and class-conflicts, and above all educationists who put more faith in 
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dazzling social gifs than in quiet, unostentatious work, Those were the 
days of the first initiation of English education in Northern and Central 
India and the light that had begun to burn low in a rather sober and 
disillusigned Bengal, flared up with an ill-regulated, intemperate flame 
in the gusty atmosphere of an exuberant, inexpericnced enthusiasm, 
There was plenty of misdirected idealism and a little too much of personal 
rule in the academic field, like a too-closely hugged child of an over- 
fond mother that might find death by suffocation. One might laugh at 
the eccentricities and unbusiness-like habits cf a man like Lala 
Kedarnath, but ons cannot withhold a tribute of admiration to one who 
had such grandiose conception of the potentialities of education and 
underweni immense sacrifice for the fulfilment of his dream. In the 
writer's portraiture of such a man, fun and appreciation are mingled in 
just proportions and the man is all the dearer for being slightly ridiculous. 

Then there is the rush and impact of tremendous events, the birth- 
throes of the mighty national upheaval that shook, among other things, 
the student-world to its very foundations and bequeathed to bewildered 
teachers and educational authorities a problem that is still echoing down 
the corridors of time. The book gives graphic account of this India-wide 
convulsion, which was felt with still greater force among the placid back- 
waters of feudal Princely states where such a tidel flow was entirely 
unknown and unexpected. In that mad rush and welter of -passions, 
wisdom lay in passive watching and bid the time for a return to sanity. 
Woe to the teacher or administrator, who, in his misplaced zeal tried to 
stem the torrent and to apply the normal rules of discipline to an abnormal 
situation. Such a man simply found himself swept off his feet and 
borne onwards with the raging tide, only tobe Jeft as a wreck on the 
shallows isolated from the flowing streams of life. The writer impresses 
one as a,man who kept his bead in the storm and piloted his ship through 
non-resisting ways back to the safety of the harbour. 


In refreshing contrast to these scenes cf turmoil and effervescence 
the book has presented some pictures of the quiet, every-day tenour of 
life in the arid regiors of Rajputana, its blaze of colour in skirt and 
turban, its rude but graceful paintings on louse-fronts and door-ways, 
ils festive displays with their dance and scugs, the rustle of silk, the 
tinkling of anklets, the simple rustic music tuned to love and worship, 
redolent of the memories of Brindaban, and rhythmic sway and move- 
ment of the body as an expression of the outwelling joy of life. The 
sophistications of time are pl ying havce with these rural gaieties but 


one may hope that the old world pieties and passions, in which a whole 


philosophy of life remains embalmed, may have sufficient vitality to 
withstand this onslaugbt. The writer has painted the scene not certainly 
in the pcetic-sentimental vein, but with a shrewd observant eye and with 
a just discernment of their present-day reduced values, Many more such 
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— pictures of social manners would have been welcome and would have 
heightened the abiding interest of the book, when the din of the minor 
clashes it records would die away with the mere lapse of time and change 
of interests. 

The value of an autcbiograpby, however, lies not in its gide-scenes 
but in its delineation of the central characzer who ie himself the actor in 
these seenes and makes use of them but as colours and pigments with 
which to paint his own portrait. Judged by thia test, the book must be 
accounted a success, as the author emerges with lucidity and interest 
from its pages. The besetting temptation in autobiography is the egotistic 
bias, so natural to slip into and so diffizult to overcome. The first 
person singular tends to dominate not merely in the fields of composition 
and mode of narration, but in the very spirit of the record. It seems so 
natural, nay inevitable to assume the mcod of self righteousness; to 
adjust the lights and shades with such a deft hand as to produce the 
impression of one’s being always in the right; to discover in our very 
sins a case of virtue and to make of our falls and lapses an yielding to 
over-generous impulses. Our knowledge of human psychology « ffectively 
checks our desire to paint ourselves as heroes; heroism in the raw is too 
indigestible a food for modern stomachs. So we are content to paint 
ourselves as potential, rather than real Leroes, as men hiding our light 
under a bushel, as concealing the soul of heroism divcrced from the 
heroic pose and swagger. It must be said that the author of the preserft 
book is all but free from this too natural tendency to self-glorification. 
He is quite modest and unpretentious in his claims, and beyond Standing 
out in a spirit of pugnacity for his just end legitimate rights and resist- 
ing encroachments on his sphere of authority, makes no extravagant 
demands on our admiration. He rather cultivates the tone of a detached 
observer, who has to play his part in stirring scenes which tax his powers 
of management to the utmost and not unoften leave him dazed and 
partially discomfited. Nor does ke spare himself as a figure in some 
equivocal situations which excite more our sense of fun than that of 
admiration. One feels oneself in an amused and tolerant mood, when 
one catches the author in a temper of Hetraic denunciation and gloating, 
like Samson pulling down the hall upon himself and his opponents, over 
the common fall that engulfs the trapper and the trapped, the quarry 
and the hunter alike. How one relishes h-s portrait of P.B. etched in 
acid as a touch of the unexpurgated old Adam in humanity, and our 
appreciaticn is heightened when we know the man hit at! Tact was not 
one of the author’s strong points, but his very tactlessness makes him 
more interesting. His judgments on men and things are always shrewd 
and almost always right and he writes his memoirs in excellent English— 
an accomplishment that is growing rather rare in the present generation, 
At any rate he can feel an honest pride in the loving tribute of his ex- 
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pupils that has followed him in his retirement and has contributed the 
resources for bringing out his volume of memoirs. 


Autobiography for mediocre men is a mecns not so much of preserving 
their own memory as that of the seene in which their lot was cast. They 
shine not so much in tbeir own light as in the reflected light cast upon 
them by the swiftly revolving world which caught hold of them and 
whirled them forward through grooves of change. The pale and woe- 
oegone Knight lives net in his inherent right, but in the magic spells 
working through the kisses of La Belle Dame Sans Merci. The speck 
of dust into which we shall all sink may live tor a time by being integrated 
with the wider panorama which will leave a posthumous flash of light 
even after being engulfed in endless oblivion, Like Lucy of Wordsworth’s 
poem my friend will be ‘‘ whirled along in the earth’s diurnal course 
with rocks and stones and trees’’ and surely the most captious and 
cynical critic will not grudge him this equivocal life, this slightly prolonged 
spell of anonymous existence! 


SRIKUMAR BANERJEE 


Ourselpes 


D 


AMENITIES TO STUDENTS 1N CALCUTTA COLLEGES e 


: + 
The Syndicate is considering the question of formulation of a 
scheme for providing amenities to students in Calcutta Colleges out 
of the Centenary Grant of Rs. 15 Lakhs by the University Grants 
sommission. A committee has been appointed to frame a Scheme for 
the purpose, and Syndicate has further recommended that a sum of 
Rs. 5 Lakhs be set apart for providing grcund for outdoor games, a 
gymnasium and a ssimming pool. Another sum of Rs. 10 Lakhs has 
been earmarked for the construction of a Centenary Institute of the 
University with provision for an auditorium, indoor games, a texi- 
book library and a reading room. Tke project will undoubtedly 
remove a long feit want in the hfe of the Student one in 

Calcutta and confer a great benefit on the students. 

* - * z at 
EXTENSION Work BY UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


It is being. increasingly recognised in these days that there 
should be an extension on a wide scale of the extra-mural work of 
University teachers. It is also felt that they should throw their 
energies definitely into the service of the community instead of 
confining teaching to students within the wails of the University, 
In other words, the campus of the University, in a figurative 
sense, should be as wide as the community to which the University 
belongs. With this end in view, Universities in Western Countries 
have allocated highly qualified tutors who are devoting themselves to 
this kind of instruction. The animating principle is one of faith in the 
effect of higber education on democracy. The Universities in our 
country under existing circumstances ave too frequently preserves for 
the sons and daughters of the rich and the priviledged few in society. 
Extra-mural work undertaken by University teachers will be able to 
spread higher education to the remote and obscure corners of our 
social organisation. This kind of practical work is likely to prove 
beneficial to the teachers also. They will thereby receive some sort 
of training in social responsibility. Bosanquet once said: “Tn the 
highest efforts of thought the abstract mind is fatal; and you get 
the abstract mind where you have no sort of training in social 
responsibility.”’ 
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‘The University of Calcutta is at the present moment trying to 
implement such a scheme. University teachers are being asked to 
deliver extension lectures at different Mofusil centres in West Bengal. 
The University Grants Commission is making some contribution 
for this spurpose. The scheme has immense potentialities. With 
adequate development it will prove higaly beneficial to the society 
at large. 
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A PUBLIC RELATION OFFICER FOR IBE UNIVERSITY 


The Syndicate is considering a proposal. for the creation of the 
post of a Public Relation Officer. For somezime past the absence of 
such an officer in a big institution like the University of Calcutta has 
been keenly felt. Sri N. K. Ghosh, Member of the Syndicate has 
stated in a note, submitted to the Syndicate as follows:— “On the 
one hand the University has undertaken a large number’ of construc- 
tive works and is otherwise engaged in various welfare activities 
connected with the students, and these need publicity, on the other | 
hand, sometimes incorrect reports are published in the press and 
these require to be contradicted for the sake of the reputation of 

œ the University. There is none to do this job. The Public Relation 
Officer will also act as a Liaison Officer betwe2n the different depart- 
ments of the University and keep himself informed of their activities. 
Other duties may also be assigned to this officer as the Syndicate may 
decide.” The proposal is under consideratior. 





Rotifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


No. C 1994/130 (Affi). i 


It is hereby notified for general information that ths Bengal Music College, Galcutta 
has been recognised to the I.A. and B.A. standards .n classical Music (Vocal), Rabindra 
Sangit and Bengali Bongs with effect form the session 1959-60- 


Senate House, Calcutta, i D. GHAKRAVARTI, 
The 17th February, 1959, 3 Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
NOTIFICATION 
No. C 2027/28 (AM. 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that ir extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sorojini Naidu College, for Women, Dum Dum, has been affiliated to the B.A. 


Hons. standard, in Philosophy with effect from the session 1959-60, i.e., with permission tf aa 


present candidates in the above-named subject at the examinations mentioned from 1961, 
and not earlier. The Previous notification No. G 1958/1288 may be treated as cancelled. 


Senate House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 8th February, 1959. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 2028/128 (Aff). 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sorojini Naidu College for Women Dum Dum has been afilia ed to the B.A. 
Hons. standard in English aud Bengali wish effect {rum the session 1958-58, i.e, with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named sub:ects at the examinations mentioned, 


from 1960, and not cartier. Tne previous notification No. C 1958/128 aff.) may be treated 
8 cancelled. 


Senate House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 8th February, 1959. Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification No. © 2412/6 (Aff., 


It is hereby notified for gencral i.formation that in 2xtensinn of the affiliation al 
granted, the Howrah Girls’ College has been affiliated to the B A, Honours canine in 
Bengali, with effect ‘rom the session 1959-60, ie, with permis:ion t , 


! I Do UN š o present candidates 
in the above-named subject at the examination mentione? from 1961, and not earlier, 


Senate House, Calentta. 


D. CHAKRAVARTT, 
The 18th March, 1959. 


Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. G 1952/150 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for gen :ral information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, thé Jalpaiguri Tenchers’ Training College has Seen affiliated io the B.T standard, 
in Method of Teaching Sience, with effect from the session 1459-60, i.e., with permission 
to present candidates in the above-named subject at the examinations mentioned from 


1960, and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcusta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 10/11th February, 1959. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No, C 1964/1: (Aff) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extenaion of the affiliation already 
granted, the Berhampor- Krisbnath College bas been affiliated to the LA. and LSe. 
standards, in Juvior Military Course, with effect from tle session 1959-60, ie., with per- 
mission to present candidates in the above-named sub ect at the examinations mentioned 
from 1961 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 10/:1th February, 1959. Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
- Notification No. C 1969/181 ! A fll.) 


~ < Itis hereby notified for general information that in exzension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Puruha J. K. Qullege, bas Doen affiliate! in Botany to the L.A. and 1.Se. 
stand irds and in Commercial Geography, Commercial Arish netic and Bovk-Keeping to the 
I.A. standard with effect from the session 1959-60, :.e., w.th permission to present c undidates 
in the above-nawed subjects at the examinations mentioned fro n 1961 and not earli-r. 


Senate House, Calcutta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 10/11th February, 1959. Registrar, 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVELSITY 
Office of the Registrar 


(Academic) 
January 28, 1959. 
Given below copy of resolution No. 800 passe! b+ the Standing Committee of the 
Academie Council abits meeting held on 15th January, 1959 for your information ard 
necessary action. 
Yours faithfully, 
Sd. llegible 
Dy. Registrar (Academic). 


Copy of Resolution : 

Considered the report of the Chief Proctor, B.H.U, regarding case of indiscipline 
at the University. 

Resolved that the report be accapted and in accordaace with the recommendations of 
the Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose. i 

(a) The following students be expelled and be not re-adimitted to the University in 

future : 
1. Hira Lal Chaubey—LIL. B. Prev. 


9, Diwaker Upadhyaya—Ll. B. Prev. 
(b) The following students be fined Rs. 50 each : 
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1. Gaya Prassd Yadav—IV Yr. C.H.C. 
2, Narayan Das—IV Yr. C.H.C. 
(c) The following students he expelled from the. Hostel only and be not admitted to 
any of the Hostels of the University in future : 
1. Moti Ram Shastri—V {Economics} ° 
2, Mandhata Singh—-LL, B- Final. ° 
(d) That Sri Someshwar Narayan Singh be fined Rs. 50 (fifty) and be not readmitted 
to the University after this session. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 


Notification : 
No. SR(Ex) 69-I-51 
It is hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the 
following two eandidafes, who bave been found guilty of having practised unfair means 
at the Examinations held by this University in October 1958, are hereby can:eiled and 
they are debarred from appearing ab any University Examination before the 80th June, 
1960 :— 


` Br. “Examination, Examination Name Faculty 
No, Seat No. 
1 B. Com. 13 Shri eee Mohanlal Faculty of Commerce. Baroda. 
bah. 
2 Diploma in 3 Shri Dayal Kimatai Faculty of Tech. & Engg., 
Textile Notani. Baroda. 
Technology. 


The above notification is published for the information of all concerned and for 
necessary action. 


Baroda, B. G. DESAI 
20th January, 1959. l Assit. Registrar 
. No. EX/1741 dt. 21-1-1959 (Examinations) 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Registered A/D l (Acadamie) 


No. IT. 14. 11 January 10, 1959 
Shri Sachidanand Singh, 

C/o Shri Nandji Singh, 

M.M. Shipping, 

T. I. 8. Co. ttd., 

Jamshedpur. 

This is to inform you that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council’ at its 
meeting held on 22nd December, 1958 has rusticated you for misconduct and indisciplice 
for period of two years with effect from the date of the passing of the resolution. During 
the rustication eriod, yeu will not be permitted to join any institution in the University 
or to appeur at any of the University Examination. 


Yours faithfully 
Sd. Illegible 
Dy. Registrar (Academic) 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 
Tt is hereby notified that :— 


1. Raghbir Singh son of Shri Rati Ram, V. & P.O. Pirthla. Teh. Palwal, District 
Gurgaon. who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on the 
basis of false statement of having passed the said examination in 1956, under roll 
number 75582 has been disqualified from appearing in any future examination of the 
University. i 
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3. The results of the following candidates hive besn quashed :— 
(i) Ram Siogh, son of Shri Suwparan Singh, Roll No. 58456, Matriculation 
Examination, 1958. 
(if) Gita Ram Sharma, Roll No. 43708, Matricalation Examination, 1958. 
8, The following examinations have been instituted subject to the approval of the 
Senate and Government *— 
(i) Master’s Degree in Music; 
(iü Diploma Course in Dancing; 
ii) MLSe. Degree Course in Dairying. 


Chandigarh (Capital) J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated : January 14, 1959 Registrar. 


OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 


Hyderabad-Deccar 


No. 6005/D-161/57/Academic, Dated : December 26, 1958. 
Sub :— Rustication of Shri K. Rayappa Reddy, student of B.E. I year clase. 
Ref :—Your leter No, 11154/Acad. Dated December 5, 1968. 


Desired by the Vice-Chancellor to inform ycu that Sari K. Rayapa Reddy, student of 
B.E. I year class, Roil No. 887 who was found guilty of the following misconduct has 
been rusticated for a period of three years, as reeommendzd by you :— 


1 He tampered with bis Backward Class Certificate and converted it into Scheduled 
Caste Certificate and got admission under false pretence. 
2, When a complaint was lodged against bis adwission and the matter was under 
% investigation. he managed to get back this document from the Office and later replaced it 
by a different certificate. 


8. He was called to explain his conduct about a manth ago, but has not turned up. 


Yours faithfully 
8d. Tllegible 
Registrar, 
Osmania University. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


Notification 


It is hereby notified that :— 


Mitter Singh 8/O Shri Isher Singh C/O N. 8. Nirdosh, Besent Kothi, G. T. Road, 
Ludbiana, who tried to obtain admission to the Honours in Panjabi (Persian Script) 
examination, November, 1958, on the basis of a false affidavit of having passed inthe ~ 
subject of Panjabi in the Matriculaton examination, Las been declared as not a fit and 
proper person to be admitted to any future examination >f this University 


Chandigarh (Capital). J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated : November 19, 1958. Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMT AND KASHMIR 


Supplementary Notification No. F. 19(1)—58/S 


In continuation of this Office Notificationof even number issued on 21st August, 1958 
the following candidates who resorted to use of tn‘air meang at the Matriculation and 
Intermediate Examinations of this University held at the annual segsion, 1958, have been 
ao ae from passing any examination of the University for the period shown against 
each : 


+ 
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1959 ] | NOTIFIGATIONS 327 
Sr. Roll Regd. No. Name and parentage Residence or institu- Period for which 
. No. No. of the candidate. tion from which disqualified, 
appeared. 
MATRICULATION 
1 6708 aes Kanwar Krishan Poonch, Jammu One year 
Zutshi S/o Pt,Dwar- ° (1958) . 


ka Nath Zutshi C/o 
Shri Chaman Lal, 
General Merchant, 


Poonch. 
INTERMEDIATE 
2 651 784-G-54 Omendera Nath Purshyar. Habba- One year: 
Raina, S/o Mr. kadal, Srinagar. (1958) 
Kishiv Dass Raina 
8 9112 10-PJ-57 Kartar Singh S/o Govt. College, Three years 
B. Ganga Singh Poonch. (1958, 1959 & 1960). 
GHULAM MOHAMMAD, 
Registrar. 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 
No. 83/8004/58 
Sub -Misconduct at University Examinations held in September, 1958, oa 
ORDER 


The results of the following candi@ates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in September, 1958 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods 
noted against each :-— 


Serial Name of the candidate Examination Regd. Period of Rustication 
No.. No. 
1 B. 8oubhagya Rao Matriculation 246 Debarred for one year and 


permitted to sit for the 
University Examinations 
to be held in September, 
1959 or thereafter. 


2 P. Venkateswarlu Do. 1528 Do. 
8 Kumar Rajendra Kour Do. 15148 Do. 
4 §. Appa Reddi Do. 1636 Do. 
5 B. Somayya Do. 1797 Do. 
.6 G. Subhadrama Do. 1771 Do.. 
7 Avula Venkata Reddi Do. 1807 Do. 
8 P. Kalidas Do. 2188 “Debarred for one and halt 


years and permitted to 
sit fer the University 
Examinations to be held 
in March, 1960 or there- 
after. 


9 W. Viswanadha Raju Intermediate 1223 Debarred for one year and 
, permitted to eit for the 
University Examines- 
tions to be held in Sep- 
tember, 1959 or there- 
after. 
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328. THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
10 K. Visweswarea Rao Intermediate 1280 
11 J. Bhaskara Rao Do. ` 41478 
12 B. Ramakrishna Rao Do. 1603 
13 S. Raghu Ram De. 2927 
t 14 G. Prablmker Do. . 98C7 
15 S. Sakuntala ° Do. 86£6 
16 M. Krishnamurti Do. 3667 
17 A. Leelavati Do. 3749 
18 M. Srinivasa Rao Do. 4233 
19 J. V. Gangadharam Do. 4832 
20 L. Ramagopalam Do. 4877 
21 K. B.S. Sundara Sarma Do. 4935 
22 V. V. Ramakrishna Do. 515€ 
98 A. Venkateswarlu Do. 5177 
24 L. Venketaramayya Do. 5198 
25 Kommuguri Basavayya Pre-University 1208 
26 Kendru Paramesu Do. 1883 
=, 
27 Tolety Satyanarayana Do. 1£72 
98 Nakka Potharaju Do, 1751 
29 Sanam Hanumantha Rao Do. 1381 
30 Katta Venkateswarlu Do. 2901 
81 Dubbala Rangayya Do. 2160 
32 Merugu. Radhakrishnayya B.A. 1562 
33 Yelisetti Venkata Narasimha Rao Do. 286 
34 Suklar Prasad Panday B.Com. 34 
85 Davisetty Hanumantha Rao . B.B&e. 276 
Waltair. 


`. The 81st October, 1958 


UNIVERSITY OF LUCKNOW 
No. 26232-69 of 1958 | 


MAR. 


- 


Do. 


Results of the candidate for 


September, 1958 Exa- 
minations ig cancelled 
and heis permitted to 
sit for the University 
Examinations to be held 
in March, 1959 or there- 
after. 


Deharred for one year and 


and permitted to sit for 
the University Exami- 
nations to be held in 
September, 1959 or there 
-after. 


V. SIMHADRI RAO, 


Deputy Registrar. 


Enclose a list of students who have been debarred from appearing:at any examination 
of the, University for the. period noted against their names for using unfair means at the 


Examination held in 1958, 


Lucknow, 
The 14th December, 1958. 


K. D. TEWARI, 
Registrar. 
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